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HE ber, Fables chat: were Sa; 10 . 
Ii kingdom of Chriſt in this 1 * 8 : 
rogerher, e of that Wen | 
_ ſurnamed - 4 he; Cat Gees; i y the,conqueſt;; 
8 nada in the ar 249%, entirely overturned be 
1 dominion of the Moors, or Saracens, in Spe — 
Some time aſter, he iſſued out a ſentence of 
baniſhment.. againſt,.a!. prodigious ; multitude. of 
Jews, who, to, avoid the. execution of this decret, 
11 their bea ese en feigned an eas . 


__ into America; pa” 
. off that 2 giom "The new. Mt 


enfighreen them witt'the Khowle 
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| 5 as | he External Hi ry the Church. 


ebe Goſpel of Chriſt: and-it is well known 
that, to this very day, there are both in Spain 
.and Portu who a great number of that 5 


people, who wear: the un, maſk of Chril- 
tianity, . 

n The my 

remained in 


government, were 25 2 1 by — — 
tions and. intteaties to. embrace... the... Goſpel. 
When theſe methods proved ineffectual, - the 
; famous ng be king of Toledo, and 
prung-numſter of) the; e ed 

dient to try the force o 
even 5 was _— the deſired effect: 4 
greateſt part of the 1K etang perſiſted, with - 
8 obſtinacy, in their 2 hment to their 


het. | 
"Us Tho light of tha» Goſpel waralo-carvet 
among the Samogetz and the neighbouring 
nations; but with leſs fruit than was expected. 
Towards the concluſion of this age, the Portu- | 
gueſe, who . with 3 the art of 
15 _ tion, had penetrated as far-as Ethiopia and 
| Indies. In the year 1492, Chriſtoph 
by diſtove the its ef Falch 8 
e's Cuba; and 
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ad cher him Americus Vel 58 
citizen of Florence, Hnded on e nent 
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nations that had“ Been — 

_ oniknown' 7000 Parope, judgech it their döty t 

age of the truck, 

e ird atem pt ef this nature was made 

tugveſe among thoſe Afrieane Who inhabft the 

18 . of** Congo, and ho, rogether" wit 
diet Gard GE: converted all of a ſfudde 

6 the Nontas walk in re te year” 1491 Dat what - 
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1 All: prefer ved ſome ſcatiered remains af their 


which all at once 4 —— e abandon 
their ancient and inveterate prejudices ? Has not 
ſuch a converſion a fidiculous, or rather an 
afflicting aſpect 7 , After this. religious revolution 
in Africa Alevander VI. gave a 71 Den 
of papal preſumption, in dividing America be 

tween the Poxtuguele, and Spaniards, but ſhewed 


at the ſame. time his zeal. for the propagation . 
the Goſpel, by the ardgur with. which be recom- 
mended to theſe n nations the converſion 3 55 


the Americans, both in the iſles and on the con · 
tinent- In conſequence of this exhortation of the 
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we chink of s converſion bropght. about . 
jr of bach aſtoniſhing Tapidity, and of a people 
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and: the adjacent. pro- 
onto Jeſus had 


vinces, where the rel 


of fuperſtirĩbn. which rigned among them 


nanity, except in China, where the- Neſtoriaus. 


former. glory. Fhat ſome churches were ſtili 
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and! the Mahemetans, whether Turks or Tartars, - 
united their [efforts io entinguiſd it. Aftatic 
| F Artary, Mogul, Ta | 


Kouriſhed were now become the [difmal ſeats -,+ of 


under the vileſt — (ted in theſe immenſe. 3 5 
tracts of land were there any trages of Ci j—-. 
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exereiſe the authority of 
tan aſſembites, Which la) concealed in the 
___ Femoter provinces of the 
is at the fame 'timeequally: 
theſe aſſemblies did not urvivenrtivoentturye 
II. The ruin of the” Grecian” empire was a 


their churchew an&monaſlenes/turmgithe, whole 
bout on this c 
: deu, gonfiderdbly:dimmi{bed anda) then reiga 
Selim Y) abd:the Chrifianwo! 
_ with-ſever&an® deſporio.refiritions;| The out» 
_  - war® form-of che Chriman chareh was! not, 
_ _  Indedp deſleovet by:the Turks} 1 
d andermined andit 6 


'- ters of Conftatiincpte, in the year 1439, 
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Catha and China who were 


gr eat 
certain; that even 


new fource' of calamities to the Chriſtian 


church im the grebteſt part of Burope and Afiat : 
When the Turks,” headed by Mahomer H- 


formidable warrior, had made themſelves maſ: 
"he 
cabſe6f Chrillianity received blow from. hhivh 
it has never recbveredt Its aàdherems in theſe 


arts had no reſources left, which could enable 
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them to maintain it againſt the perpetual inſults 
of their fierce and indenſed vittors; nor could 


they ſtem that torrent of barbariſmi and igno- 
__rancerha ruſhed n with the triumphant. arm; 
of Mahomet and overſptead Greace with a 
5 pra ra xg The Furks took one part of 


Conſtantinople by force o 
cs ei furrondered: Ns nr of moet 
= was that in the eimer the: / — 
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bitants off the latter: were permitzed“ toy rotain 
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„ «Grecian an -Qrjental otal Muſes, 
„ geiſnied under 
wenne, n republio ene bal a, quite 
in the Latin world, where the 
iberal arts an „. ancient 
glory [Several affe the; pepes became; thair zea- 
patrons, among whem; Nicolag. Mn zan 
an eminient rank; the munificence of kings ang 
prigces ns ald nb everted in this Er 
andi animated: nen genims, te ay, their 
talentso The illaſtriqus nen ths; Medici 
in Hay Alphonſus VI., king:o . Map! , And, the 
othen Næapolitan /monarehs (of! guſg 
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Arragon, iiacquired.;mmental;renown by their 
1— letters, thein liþepalizys to 4heleamed, t 
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:andent ac fortho-advanicement oh [ences 
Henceithe academiet that were: in 
many; France, anch, the lbravigy hes 
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hatourd and: rewards:that! were propaled to he 
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3 Y | Shan typev-Genſeſeb and Coombargearved. 
xy - metallic types. at Mentz, which, though ſuperior 
. 23 . the former, were ſtill im ec becauſe often 
* - unequ: 131. deffer perfekte * invention at. 
& - Straſburg caſing; the types «he, iron mould. 

Laurent . by Was the inventor of 


e the others only ren red the art more 
By ine ſue cours of this incomp rabt 

ons vf the möſf eminent Greek 
in , which had lain 88 
vis en eriod, in ie hibraffies 


4 Wipread abroad with facility, 
= | by many, who (could: never have 
2 hem Under their imitive- form. 

Mal tete noble com ficions purified 
l 1 genins, ahd. autem den 
. of w the ſame 
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downfal'of he Grecikn- empire com 
ity to the advencement of learning 
weſt; 4 of; aber the" redudtion » of Con 
e tHe moſt eminent of che Greek 
\Fed no 1 —— and were from thence 
duc ene! [other cohntries of Europe, 
wenerable exiles inſtructed 

Sete he oy in Geeciar eriivionp/andipro- 
9 1 thive it the weſtern world u true and 
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the ferences, Hence it was 
ä nete“ vit vat univerſity poſſeſſed 
Ae more Oe nab Gretkh... B = | 
pred e ſach marks of elleem as 
e nere N have} — ener 
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Cent. 


of. kee adele ee, lad _ 
no bounds, I was: denſegnend, in Italy, rn? 
IH theſe ingeniours fugitives wene imoſteumperous: =» 7 I 
and hence. that -<pungry became the centre ab | 
the.arts- and-ſciengss,, and the — organ * 

en who.wereambitianzot luerary: glory: | 
III. The graeteſt, part, off che. 3 4] 
 who-adarned at; this: timecthe; various provinges __ = 
of taly;, wexe prinaipally; emplayed in publiming 
accurate: and elagant. giti t temiaants 
Gaeek and; Latin antherss: ae theſe 
zuthers with  uſefuh commentaries; in; {iixbyng 
them as their modele bathe. im pott and qroſe, 


3 he remains of anti . = 
| from day t day. "Pai 5 


that were: 
theses — 6h bteraturs, - many! :arrived 
ſuch -degreeatof exoellgprn, as 3 = 
fGble-te: ſurnaſs., Nen ware tDe:ethes In 
and aiendes, negleſted. Du the uninenſilyr af 
ee in mob, Wehle profedſor. non andy 
andiiny Spei- and Kall the Rudy, af that. len- =_ 
| wage, and of: D gentrall was was 2 
purſued. with ehe. greateſt unte, Jah Rent 
chlinus, atherwiſe culled Capmion, and Beih. 
ius, Wp hadi made ol vaſt : ꝓrogyeſa bath in dh 
ſtudze afahe Ai be ſciancaa, ware 
- mit 05 . 3 the 
| ermans; tin poetry was revive ntonius MY 
| 12 EE Tried a ſpirit of emulation 1 
among the favoulites · Of che Mues; while Cyriaa 
e arm ad tate. ir gains, medals, 
criptions,.. ATMS, © ANG RON ECM ad 8 | 
ments of antiquity. & 
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enge ee x! eignes wer 
_ tion. Before 152 — the Greeks . 
| Ariſtotle reigned unrivalled cherte, But thi: 
12 paſſion ſor the Stagirite wis dbated by 
the influence which the Grecian bages, and paſs. - 
ticularly) Gemiſtius Pletho, acquired among I T: 
ins, many of whom the yiperfuaded! to abin- 
l 4 don the contentious — 2 of! the Peripatetics, 
= and fubſtitace's im its place the mild wiſdom of 
re Themuſt eminent pstren ef this iphitos 
2 was-Oolmnoide' Medieis who had 9 
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1%; ta 


= - ſoonerhicard the lectures of Pletho] hau he formed - 
"i the deſign of ee, a [Platonic academy at f 
by 2 " Horence- | bran, a 57 he. — ayſis 1 
= oo byſician,- to! be j 
WY aher in che dofrines of the Athe: g 


[06 Ae ech a hot | nds 
0 Latin the productions of the moi renewued 
Flatoniſts. Fièinus anſwered” well the expeRa- 
tions, and executed the intentions of his illuf- 
| | ſueceſſiyely into 


ab, 
eee eg ger ume 
this im 9 the two Was the 
2 philoſopher; *Ariftotle or Plato 
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dhe corruption of its Wis 
reigned among the Roden s 
among all the. ecelehalieal.orders, were) fo fla- 
grant, that the complaints of -theſe 


ol the. corrupt adyocates of the cletgy che courage 


to call them to an account for the ſharpneſs uf 
their cenſures. Nay, the more eminent rulers 


of the church, he lixed in at luxutious indo- 


lence and in the infamous practice of all kinds f 


vice, were obligen to 1 a placid: coun- 


ſors, who declaimed 
the church, and ere ith 


againſt the 


t there was almoſt 


nothing ſound either in its -v16bjes. head, or in 


its. members. 2 445 linen 31 17%} 16211131 


II. At the commencement of. this century, \ 


the Latin church was divided into two great 
lactions, and governed by two contending pon- 


tiffs, Boniface IX. Who reſided at Rome: and 


Benedict XIII. ho remained at Avignon. 
Upon the death of, the former, the Cardinals of | 
his party, raiſed io the pontificate, in the year 
140g, Coſmat de Meliorati, who aſſumed . 
name of Innocent VII. and held that high dig- 
nity, during to years only. After his deceaſe, 
Angeli Oorrario, 4 Venetian cardinal, | was: od 
en in his room, ARE ruled the Roman faction 
under: the title, of XII. A plan of - 


13 


tending pontiffs bound. themſelves, by oath... 
make a voluntary tenunciation;. of the papal 
chair, if that ſtep was neceſſary to promote the 
peace of the church; but they both violated = 
this: ſolemn. obligation in a. ſcan 


Paved * 19 in Ayignon by the hing 
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e men 
did not appeat at all nn nor had any 


e 
reconcilistion was however rmed, and the con- 


Th bier ia ; 2 
pontiffy, and / indeed, x 2 


tenance, and even to commend. theſe bold cen- - 
degeneracy f 
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erated Fete adhered to 


unt over to'the-&ther Hide, and, Joini wing 
icy witch che | cardinals of Gregory 
e aſfemble #E6uncil'at Piſa on the kg 
March, 1409, in order 10 heal the diviſtons 
22 19 1 Jong rent the empire. 
icouncil, however, Which was deſigned to eloſe 


3 — A heavy ſentenee of condemna- 
mtion ws pronounced te fifth day of June, againſt 
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1 2 > Faro from the communton'of '-the 


— work in their place. T election was 


uf; Candia known in the papal {lift by the nume 
1 of Alexander V; but ull the proc of khis 
” Icouncibvere treated with Contempt by he con- 
t 1demned pontiffs, who! continued to enjoy the 
|  Wrivileges and te perform the functions of tlie 
= 3 Benedict aſſembled a esuneil at Per- 
| ; and Gregory, another near 
＋ — GENE; , appr 

ment of the Venetians, made his eſcape from 
iche terrhory ef Aytiiteia,, arrived at Cafeta, 


Ladiſtaus, king ef Niples, "and, irn the A 12, 
| (fla from then&&t6/Rimini. | 15 1 
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wiolentlycarried-orf by three contending chief 
unh loaded esch ether with reciproca mal. 
ene aud, con 
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Mine 14 Hence 


tthwoomending pontiffs, Who were both declared 
ity .of-therely; /petjury, und ceontumacy, and 


1s! ſep" was followed by the-eleftion 


'Aquileta. 
ehending the reſent- 


here he re mimfelf upon che protection 6f 


thats, Aenne d. 


1 this! cauſe, feeing thentſelves teferted bn "their 


_ thewounds/of the church, only: ſerved: to open a 


-made-on the ngth ef June, and fell upon Peter 
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church to their ambit 
thod of accommodating. this matter remained. 
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the \convoraton. 
healing of che ſchiſm chat had fo Jong wand 


wh hart e : _— | 
1 died at Bolegna in poi year 1410 and 
the ſixteen mie wha,attended him — Wat 
city, immediately filled up the, wacaney, h 
chuüüng 38 his ſocnelige Belege Onlay 2 Nes 
politan, who; was deſtitute of all. Finne both 
of N and iprobity, and. who X 
title of John X NIII. 1 The au , of. this | 
ſehiſm in tha gapacy was.afour ce of 7 
mities, and became daily mere beate 


dc the civil and religious intereſis of thoſ e nations 


where the flame raged. Hence it was, that t 

emperor Sigiſmund, che us e re, and 
ſeveral other European princes, ſpared neither 
labour nor expenee, in e the. tranquillity: 
of the church, ad ae og again under one 
head. On the other hand, the- pontiffs could 
not be perſuaded to prefer the peace of the 
ion; ſo that no other me- 


than the aſſembling of a — council, This 


Vas accordingly ſummoned to meet. at. Con- 


ſlance, in the year 4614, by John XXIII. »Whp 
was engaged in this meaſure hy the entreataes 91S 
giſmund, and ſrom an expectation that the decress = 
2 this aſſembly would-be favourable to his inte- 
reſts. He ropes in-perſon, attended with a great [4 


number of cardinals and biſhops, at this 4 


council, which was TO Porn Wi 


phaſe ang or ame could not be, ber- 


l 1 57 
1 great purpoſe, that Was gizped. at, in 
this grand aſſembly, was dh 
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Was r ih the fourth aud fi ſth elbe 3 
'this council, by to decrees; that the Roman 
pontiff was inferior and ſubject to à general 
Aſembly of the univerſal church; and the au- 
- [hority? of Councils was: maintained. by the ſame 
decrees, in the moſt eſfectual manner. This 
vigorous Proceedi ing prepared the way for the 
degradation of John XXIII. Nl Marcie the 
{twelfth ſeſſion, was 'unammouſly depoſed from 
the pontificate, on account of ee "7 flagi itious 
"crimes, In this ſame year (1415) Bees XII. 
ſent to the council Charles de Malateſta to make, 
in his name, and as his proxy, a ſolemn ind 
. voluntary refgnation of the pontificate. About 
two years alter this, Benedict XIII. was depoſed 
by à ſolemn reſolution of the council, and Otto 
de Colonna! raiſed; by the unanimous ſuffrages 
of the cardinals, to the high dignity of head of 
he church, which he ruled under the title of 
Martin V. Benedict, who reſided {lil} at Per- 
-pignan, was far from being diſpoſed to ſubmit 
"either to the (decree of the council, which de- 

ſed him, or to the determination of the car- 
dinals with reſpett to his ſucceſſor. On the 
comtrary, he perſiſted until the day of his death, 

Which happened: in the year 1429, in — 
Felde He 1534 g 


a ce 
4 N N eee taken in W 
#6 check the arrogance of the Roman pontiffs, 
we turn our eyes to the proceedings that were 
_ catfied on againſt thoſe that were called hererecs, 
we ſhall obſerve in this new ſcene nothing wor- 
thy of applauſe, but ſeveral things that are 
proper” to excite our indignation, | and which no 
pietent no conſideration, can render excuſable. 


Pef Ire” the meeting of this council, dhere were 
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elpeci; af in B hemia, copcerning religious w = 
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us 


1 N who was. . _ 
common erudition and. eloquence, 2 a 2 
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council. of. Conſtance...) bedient v0 this ord 
and thinking himſelf ſecured by the — 
which: bay; been granted him by the emperor 
Sigilmund, both. f his journey to Conſtance, 
his reſideuce in that place, and. his- return to his | 
Own, country, John Huſs appeared before the 
council, to demonſtrate his innocence, and to 


prove that the charge of his having deſerted the 


church of Rome was entirely groundleſs. And 
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ee a Tec 55 moet” at Pavia, from 
nce it was removed to Sienna, and from 
thence to Baſil. The pontiff did not hive to be 
a witneſs of the 'proceetings' of this aſſembly, 
being carried off by a ſuddetr death on the. 21ft 
day of February, in the year! 1431, juſt when the 


council Was to n get.“ "He was immediately ſuc-. 


ceeded by Eugenius IV. This pontiff approve 
of the aſſembling of the council of Bafil, which 
Was ge opened the 23d of July, 1431, 


under the ſuperintendence of cardinal julian 


The two grand points, ae ere p pee to 
4005 council, Nase e anton 'of. „ 6 Greet and 
Latin churches, and the "reformation of the thurck 
univer/al bot in its head. and in its members. 
For that the Roman pontiffs, the heads of the 
church, and the biſhops, prieſls, and monks, 
who were looked upon as its members, were 
exceſſively ebrrupt, was à matter of fact too 


by the council's method of proceeding, and by 


rity, that the fathers were in earneſt, and firmly 


meeti ng, 


a' tempts were vigorouſly and ſucceſsful y 
by theafſembled fathers; Who proved by the 


refolved to anſwer the end and purpoſe of their 
Dugenius IV. was much alarmed, ani 
deholding with terror their zeal and deſigns, ñle 
attempted twiee the diſſolving of the council. Theſe 
poſed 
crees 


Ceſarini, ho performed the functions of 'preſi. 
| Sen in the place of Eugenius. 


- 


ſtriking to eſcape the knowledge of the obſeureſt 
Fd vidual. On the other Kg: as it appeared 


of the eguneil of Conſtance, that the council was ſu- 
perior, in authority;/ to the Roman pontiff, This 
controverſy, hi ch was the firſt that had ariſen be- 
tween he Council and the pope; Was terminated 
ie the! ne of W that 4537 by the con- 
1 cCeſſions 


the firſt decrees that were enatcted by its autho- 7 
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24 .- The-uternet Hiſtory of the Church... | 

——_, ceſfions of the latter, Who, the, month. following, 
 / wigtealetter from Rome, containing his appro- 

bation of the council, and his acknowledgment 
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XI. Theſe preliminary meaſures being finiſhed, M8 
© the council proceeded. with zeal and activity to 
the accompliſhment. of the important purpoſes i 
- for aich t was alſemhled. The pope's legates | 
were admitted, as members of the council, but | 
not before they had declared upon oath that they 
would ſubmit to the decrees that ſhould be 
enacted in it, and more particularly that they 4 
would adhere to the laws that had been made in lf 
4 the council of Conſtance, in relation to the 
1 ſupremacy of general councils and the ſubordi- 
ou nation of the pontiffs to their authority and 
5 juriſdiction. Nay, theſe. very laws, which the 
= Popes. beheld with ſuch averſion and horror, 
= were ſolemnly renewed by the council the 26th 
| of June, in the year 1434, and, on the gth of 
Annats, as they were called, were publicly 
aboliſhed, notwithſtanding the oppoſition that 
was made to this meaſure by the Jegates of the 
Roman ſee. On the 25th of March, 1436, a 
confeſſion of faith was read, which every pon- 
tiff was to ſubſcribe on the day of his election, 
the number of cardinals was reduced to twenty- 
four, and the papal impoſitions, called Expe4atives, 
Reſeruations, and Proufrons, were entirely an- 
nulled. Theſe meaſures provoked Eugenius to 
the higheſt degree, and made him form a deſign 
either of removing this troubleſome; council into ⁵ 
Italy, or of ſetting up a new council in oppoſition 
to it, Which might fix bounds «to its zeal for 
zeformazien. 1 Ac cordingly, on the 7th-of, May, 
in the year 1437, the aſſembled fathers having. 
on account of the Greeks, come (9 reſolution AY 
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of bolding the council at Baſil, Avignon, or 
ſome city in the dutchy of Savoy, the intraftable 

3X poniff oppoſed” this motion, and maintained 
that it ſhould be transferred to Italy. Each of 
tme contending parties perſevered in the refolu- 

non they had taken, and this occaſioned a warm 
and violent conteſt between the pope and the / 
council. The latter ſummoned Eugenius' to 
appear before them at Baſil the 26th day of July, 
1437; but the pontiff, inſtead of complying 
with this ſummons, iſſued out a decree, by 
X which he pretended to diſſolve the council and 

X to aſſemble another at Ferrara. This decree, 
indeed, was treated with the utmoſt contempt + 
by the council, which, with the confent' of the 
emperor, 'the king of France, and ſeveral other 
princes, continued its dehberations at Baſil, and, 
on the 28th of September, in this ſame year, 
pronounced a ſentence of contumacy againſt the' 
rebellious pontiff,, for having refuſed to obey 
their order 1 „ Fir ts 
XIII. In che year 1438, Eugenius in perſon 
2X opened the council at Ferrara, and at the ſecond 


ſeſſion thundered out an excommunication againſt: 
the fathers aſſembled at Baſil. The principal 
buſineſs that was to be tranſafted in the pontiff's 
council was the reconeiliation between the Greek 
and Latin churches, and, in order to bring this 
to a happy iſſue, the emperor John Palæo ogus. 
the Grecian patriarch Joſephus, with the moſt 
eminent biſhops and doctors among the Greeks, 
appeared in perſon at Ferrara. What animated 
the zeal of the Greeks in this negotiation, was the 
extremity to which they were reduced by the 
Turks, and che hope, that their reconciliation 
wich the Roman pontiff would engage the Latins 
in cheir cauſe, Be that as it may, there was 
| Vol. III. 8 little 
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little done at Ferrara; but the negotiations were 
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more ſucceſsful at Florence, whither ; Eugenius: 
removed the council about the beginning of the 
year 1439, on account of the plague that broke 
out at Ferrara. On the other hand, the council 
of Baſil depoſed. Eugenius from the papacy on 
the, 25th. of June, in the year 1439, which, 
vigorous meaſure was not approved of by the 

European princes. . It may be, eaſily conceived 
what an impreſſion this ſtep made upon the 

affronted pontiff; he loſt all patience; and de- 
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voted, for the ſecond time, to hell and damna- | 2% 
tion the members. of the council of Baſil, by a t 
ſolemn and moſt ſevere edict, in which alſo he t. 
declared all their acts null. This new peal of 21 
papal thunder was held in deriſion by the council 3 
of Baſil, who elected another pontiff, Amadeus, 0 
duke of Savoy, who then lived in the moſt pro- + 


found ſolitude upon the borders of the Leman 
Lake, and who, is known by the name of 
Fx YV. - : oo. 2-43630 ics il 
XIV. This election revived that deplorable M8 
ſchiſm, which had been terminated- with ſo 7 
much difficulty at, the council of Conſtance. i 

Nay, the new breach was more lamentable than 
the former, as the flame was kindled not only 
between two pontiffs, but alſo between the two 
contending councils of Baſil and Florence. The 
greateſt part of the church ſubmitt2d to Euge- 
nius; while Felix was acknowledged by a great 
number of academies, and, among others, by 
the famous univerſity of Paris, as alſo in ſeveral 
kingdoms and provinces. The council of Baſil 


continued its deliberations, and went on enact- ce 
ing laws and publiſhing edicts until the year -\ 
1443, notwithſtanding the efforts of, Eugenius re 
to ſtop. their proceedings. And, though in that b) 
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year the member of ths council retired to , their 
reſpective places of abode, . they declared 
that the after was not diffolved, but would 
reſume its deliberations at 'Bafil, Lyons, or Lau- 
fanne, ' as ſoon as a proper E was 
offered. FI 
In me mean Kath, ihe council of Florence 
Was chiefly employed in reconciling the Greeks 
and Latins!?* which weighty buſineſs was com- 
mitted to- 4 felect number of eminent men on 
both ſides. The moſt diſtinguiſhed among thoſe 
Whom the Greeks choſe for this purpoſe was 
the learned Beſſarion, who was afterwards raiſed 
to the dignity of 'cardinal in the Roman church. 
This great mat, feduced by the ſplendid preſents 
of the Latin pontiff, employed the wholè extent 
of his authority, and the power of his eloquence, 
"nay, even 18 and threa' enings, 10 per- 
ſuade the Geeks to accept the conditions pro- 
poſed by Eugenius. Tele conditions required 
their bn te to the $M points :—That the 
holy Spirit proceeded from the Jon, as well as from 
"the Pather';—that' departed fouls 7 were purifed in 
the inſernal regions, by a certain kind of fire, 
Before” their admiſſton to the preſence and viſion of 
iz the Deity that unleavened bread might be ue 
e adminiſtration of the Lord's per; and 
!laſtly, which was the main thi Infiſted on by 
che Latins, that tie Nbnan font "was the A- 
1 preme fudgel the true head o 4 the ee church. 
Such Were! t the tertis of peace to which the 
I Greeks were oblige 0 "Amit, all except Mark 
6 Ephefus, en he ther entreaties nor rewards 
could bye fröm his purpoſe, or” engage to 
ſubmit to füch fg e And indeed As 
Teconcilatiohi, which had been Tr bt about 
| by bees eme 0c. much mofè ſpectbùs 
5 Ce than 
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Into the | | aan church; 
project was attended with as little ſucceſs. as the 


pretenſions poſſible to the papal throne. | He was 
Viſtin va" BI) — 

patron of learned men; and, what was ſtill more 
3 he was remarkable for his moderation, 
and for the meek and pacific ſpirit that diſco- 
vered jitſelf in all his conduct. U 


bled at Lauſanne, ratified his voluntary abdica- 
tion, and, by a ſolemn decree, ordered the 


than ſolid, and had by no means ſtability ſuffi- 
cient to aſſure its duration. We find accord- 
ingly, that the Grecian deputies were no ſooner 
returned to Conſtantinople, than they declared 
publicly that all things had been carried on, at 
Florence, by artifice and fraud, and renewed 
the ſchiſm, which had been ſo imperſectly 


| healed. The council of Florence put an end 


to its deliberations on the 26th of April, in the 


vear 1442, without having executed any of the 


deſigns that were propoſed by it, in a ſatis- 
factory manner. For, beſides the affair of the 
Greeks, they propoſed bringing the Armenians, 
Jacobites, and more particularly the Abyſſinians, 
| boſom of the Roman church; but this 


- 


other. | . Ma cc nl to 
XV. Eugenius IV. who had been the occa- 
ſion of the new ſchiſm in the ſee of Rome, died 


in the month of February, 1447, and was ſuc- 


ceeded, in a few weeks, by Nicholas V. This 
eminent prelate had, in point of merit, the beſt 


by his erudition ; he was a zealous 


nder bis pon- 
tificate the Euro an Princes, and more eſpe- 


cially the king of France, exerted their warmeſt 
endeavours to reſtore union in the, Latin church, 
and their efforts were crowned with ſucceſs. 


of 


papal chair, and returned to his hermitage, 
while the fathers of the council of Baſil aſſem- 
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me 18th of Jude, in the ſame year, and let the 
ſeal of his approbation, and authority to the acts 
and decrees of the council of Bafil. This 1 50 
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Nicholas. On the other hand, 


icholas pro- 
claimed this treaty of peace with great pomp on 


1 


diflaguiſhed 'hiibfelf 3n a very” eiter, 
mancier. by his love of learning, by his zeal for 
the propagation, of the liberal arts and ſciences, 
and by. the encouragement he. ren 5 to the 
lear GOT wk who came from Conſtantinople. 


The principal occaſion of his death was the fatal 


revolution, that threw this capital of the Grecian 
empire into the hands of the Turks; this melan- 
choly event preyel upon his ſpirits, and at le ngth 
ended his days on the 24th of March, in tlie 


I 1 


year 145 LY 2 


o 
17 


XVI. His ſucceſſor, Calixtus III. was re- 


markable for nothing but his zeal in animating 


the . Chriſtian princes to make war upon the 


Turks; his reign alſo was ſhort, for he died in 


the year 1458. Eueas Sylvius Plccolomini, 
who ſucceeded him that ſame year, under the 
title of Pius II. rendered his name much more 


* | 1 i ; y is». 3. 73 313 ffs, e355 . , 
illuſtrious, not only by his extenſive genius and 


the important tranſactions that were carried on 
during his adminiſtration, but alſo by the various 


5 f r e TLDEFTE TORS: 3 fo . 
and uſeful productions with. which he ;enriched 


— 
| 


L2G 2 AY nig, / 
the republic of letters. The luſtre of his fame 
was, indeed, tarniſhed by a ſcaridalous proof of 


his inconſtancy, or rather of his bad faith; for 
alter having vigorouſly defended, againſt the 
pPontiffs, the dignity: and prerogatives of general 
councils, and maintained with pecultar boldneſs 
dhe cauſe of the council of Baſil againſt Eugenius 
. be igaominioutly renounced thele generous 
0 P12 -iples upon his accefiion to the pontificate, 
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the whole courſe of his adminiſtration, 


in the year 1460, he denied publicly that the 
pope was ſubordinate to a general council, and 


even projubited all appeals, to ſuch a counc; 
under the ſevereſt penalties. The year follow- 


ing, he obtained from Lewis XI. king of France, 


he abrogation of the Pragmatic Sandton, which 
avoured, in a particular manner, the preten- 
ſions of the general councils to ſupremacy in the 
church. This Pragmatic Sanction was drawn up 
at Bourges, in the year 1438, by Charles vi. 
king of France, with thee conſent of the moſ 
eminent prelates and. grandees of the nation, 
who were afſembled at that place. This edict 
(which was abſolutely e in order to 
deliver the French clergy from the vexations 


they ſuffered from the encroachments of the 
popes, ever ſince the latter had fixed their reſi- 


dence at Avignon) conſiſted of twenty-three 
articles, in which, among other ſalutary regy- 
lations, the elections to vacant benefices were 
reſtored to their ancient purity and freedom; 
the Annates and other pecuniary, encroachments 
of the pontiffs abdliſhed, and the authority of a 
general council declared ſuperior to that of the 
pope. This edict was drawn up in concert with 
the fathers of the council of Baſil, and the 
twenty-three articles were taken from the decrees 


of that council: though they were admitted by 


the Gallican church with certain modifications, 
which the nature of the times, and the manners 
of the. nation, rendered expedient. Such then 


was the Pragmatic Sandton, which pope Pius II. 


engaged Lewis XI. (who received upon that 
occaſion, for him and his ſucceſſors, the title of 
Moft Chriſtian) to aboliſh by a ſolemn declaration, 


fer ev; ...> 
and acted in direct oppoſition to them ORs 
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Lewis a erceiving that e bad been delude 
into. this exon by the treacherous inſinua⸗ 


tions ts Miele biſhop, of Arras e the 


ä Pens had 


a cardinal's.c 5 ng 
tort of = 15 by it. executed, but. pul liſhed, 
on the contrary, new edifts-againſt the pecuniary 
retenſions — 6 extortions of the court Rome, 
bo that in. reality the Pragmatic Sandtion was not 
aboliſhed before the Concordete, or agreement, 
which was tranſatted between Francis I. and 
Leo X. in the Year 1617, 4 and was forced up 
the French nation in oppoſition; to the peg 
efforts of the clergy, the 1 8 0 the parlia- 
ment, and the -e e moſt, egre ious 


inſtance of perfidy og Pio II. exhibited 
to the world, was in the year 1463, when he 


publiſhed a ſolemn retradtation of. all that he had 
written in fayour of the council of Baſil, and 


e without N Rem or heſitation, 


that, \ ne Sylvius,. was a damnable 
heretic; but, as Pius II. he Was an orthodox 
deu This 8 declaration was the laſt 
circumſtance, worthy of notice, that happened 


during his pontificate ; for he departed this life 


in the, month of july. in the year 1464. 
XVII. Paul II. Was raiſed to the head of. the 
church in, the year 1464, and died in the year 
1471. His adminiſtration Was diſtinguiſhed by 
ſome meaſures, which, if we conſider the genius 
of the times, were worthy of praiſe; though it 
muſt, at the ſame time, be confeſſed that he did 
many things, which. were evidently inexcuſable, 
not to mention bis reducing, the jubllee-circle to 


return 


e W years; pad, thus. accelerating the 
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/ retyrn bf iat mol” apfüfd and diferfiitioys core: 
moch. Tie folowifip. pontiffs, Sixtus IV.” and 
Trifttocent VIII. werk neither remaikable 3 
virtues nor their vices. The former departed 
"this" life in the year 1484, and the latter in 
1492. Filled with the moſt terrible apprellen. 
fons of the danger that threatened Europe" in 
; eral, ar ien in particular, from the grow. 
ing power of the Turks, they both attempted 
pülting thethſelyes'in's poſture of defence, and 
warmly exhorted the European ob pine to put a 
top to the progreſs df that warlike people. But 
many obſtacles aroſe, which prevented the exe- 
ation” of this important deſign. The other 
EK. gs that were projected or carried on, 
during their continuance at the head of the 
chere, are not of importance ſufficient to re- 
XVIII. In the feries of pontiffs that ruled 


we 


the church during this century, the laſt was. 
Alexander VI. The actions of this man The\v, 
that'there was a Neto among the popes as well 
/ tee the emperors,” The crimes and envr- 
mities of this papal* Nero evidently 15 hin 
> to have been not only deftitute of al religious 
principles, but even regardleſs of decency, and 
Pardened againſt the very feeling of ſhame, 
There is upon record an authentic liſt of un- 
doubted facts, which, both by their number and 
their atrocity, are ſifficient to render, the name 
Fry per of Alexander VI. odious and de- 
teflable in the eſteem of all ſuch as have the 
ſmalleſt tincture of virtuous principles and feel- 
ings. He had four ſons of a concubine with 
whom he had lived many years, among whom 
was the infamous Cæſar Borgia. A daughter, 
named Lucretia, was likewiſe among the fruits 
1 of 


Fas. A , 
& + 1 


of this unlawful commerce. > The tenderneſs of 
the pontiff for this | ſpurious: offspring was excef- 
ſive beyond all expreſſion; his only aim was to 
load them with riches and honours; and, in the 
execution of this, he trampled upon every obſta- 
cle, which the demands of juſtice, the diftates 
of reaſon, and the remonſtrances of religion, 
aid in his wayl Thus he Went on in his profli- 
gate dareer until the year 150g, when the poiſon, 
which he and his ſon Cæſar had mingled for 
others, Who ſtood in the way of their avarice 
and ambition, cut ſhort, by a happy miſtake, his 
ee a 165 6,546: 161074 15% 2805 
XIX. The monaſtic: ſocieties were, at this 
time, ſo man herds: of lazy, illiterate, profli- 
gate, and kcentious Epicureans. The rich 
monks, particularly thoſe of the Benedidline and 
ſtine orders, perverted their (revenues to 
the gratification: of. their luſts; and renounding 


all regard to their reſpetctive rules of diſcipline, 


were abandoned to ſenfuality and licenuoufleſs. 
This was matter pf affliction to many wiſe and 
good men] eſpecially in France and Germany, 
who formed the deſign of ſtemming ihe torrent 
of monkiſh luxury, and excited a ſpirit of refor- 
mation among that degenerate order. Amon 

the German reformers, who undertook the 
reſtoration of virtue in the convents, Nicholas de 
Mazen, an Auſtrian abbot, and Nicholas Dun- 
kelſphul, prafeſſor at Vienna, held the firſt 
rank. They atlempted, with unparalleled zeal 


and afliduuy; the reſormation of the Benedic- 


tines throughout all Germany, and ſucceeded ſo 


ſar, as to reſtore, at leaſt, decency in the mo- 


naſteries of Swabia, Franconia, and Bavaria. 
The reformation of the ſame order was attempted 
an France by many. It is however certain, that 
297 * RE, the 
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the greateſt part of the monks, both in France 
and elſewhere, reſiſted, with obſtinacyh the at- 
tempts of theſe ſpiritual phyſicians and returned 
theirizgal with the uiorſt treatment poſſible. 
XX. While the opulent monks exhibited to 
the World ſcandalous examples of luxury, igno- 
rance, lazineſs, and licentiouſneſs, tbe Mendi- 
Kants; and more eſpecially the Dominitans and 
Franeiſcans, were chargeable with irregularities 
q angther kind. Beſidles their arroganc, (which 
was exceſlive}: a quarrelſome fpirit, an ambitibus 
deſire of. encroaching upon tlie rights of others, 
and an inſatiable zeal for the propagation of ſuper- 
Aition, prevailed among them, and drew upon 
them juſtly the indignation of many. Ito was 
this wrangling ſpirit that perpetuated the. con- 
ſtroverſies which» had fubſiſted ſo long between 
cthem and the biſhops; and it was their inordi- 
mate: paſſion for novelty, that made the divinés, 
iin the greateſt part of the European academies, 
complain of the dangerous errors they had in- 
troduced into religion. Theſe complaints wete 
repeated, without interruption, in all theh pro- 
zwinces where the Mendicants had any dredit; 
.anib:the lame complaints were aſtem preſented 
to the court: of Rome, where they:cexerciſed 
ufficiently bath tlie patience and ſubtilty bf the 
pontiſfs. The different pontiffs: that! ruled {thre 
church, during this century, were differe 
affected towards thei; Mendicants; ſome patrd- 
nized them tothers oppoſed. them; Jandiuhis 
cireumſtance frequently changed the face of 
things. 551% bn s ers HE zugegen 1111 
XXI. Of the religious fraternities that were 
founded in this century, none deſerves a more 
thonourable mention, than the Bnethten aud 
clerks: iof the common. life! (as they called :them- 
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ſelyes) Who lived under the nile of St. Augoltin, 
and were eminently. uſefül in [promoting the 
cauſe of learning and virtue. This ſociety had 
been formed in the preceding age by Gerard de 
Groote, a native of Deventer, and a man re- 
markable for. his fefvent piety and extenſive ' 
erudition; it was mot, however, before the pre- 
ſent century, that it received a proper degree 
of conliftence; and, having obtained the appro- 
bation of the countil-of Canſtance, flouriſhed in 
Holland; the Lower Germany, and the adjacent 
provinces. 1 It was divided into two claſſes, the 
Lettered Brethren, or Clerks, and the Illilerale, 
who, though they occupied ſeparate habitations, 
lived in the -firmeſt bonds of fraternal union. 
The Clerks: applied themſelves, with exemplary 
zeal, to the ſtudy of polite: literature, and tothe 
education of youth. They compoſed learned 
works for the inſtruftion of their co-temporaries, 
and erected ſchools and ſeminaries of learning 
wherever they went. The -{{{terate ' Brethren 
were employed in manual labour, and exerciſed ' 


A 


the mechanic arts. Neither of the two claſſes 
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were under the reſtraint of vos; yet they had 


all things in common, and this community was 
the great bond of their union. The Sers of 
this virtuous ſociety lived much in the ſame 
manner, and employed the | hours, that were 
not conſecrated to prayer and reading, in the 
education of young girls, and in branches of 
induſtry, ſuitable to their ſex. The ſchools, 
that were eretted by the Clerks of this fraternity, 


acquired a great reputation in this century. From 


them iſſued forth thoſe reſtorers of learning Who 
gave a new face to the republic of letters in 
Germany and Holland, ſuch as Erafmus of Rot- 
terdam, Alexander Hegius, and ſeveral others. 
e e XXII. Of 


XXII. Of the Greeks, who acquired a name 
by their learned nene, the moſt eminent 
were, I 

Simeon 'of Theſſaloniea; the: maker: of ſeveral 
tes is and, among others, of a book againſt 
the Hereſtes that had troubled the church, to 
which ve may add en , Toon 175 Latins, 
which are yet extant: e 

George Scholarius, otherwiſe te \Genna- 
dius, who wrote againſt the Latins, and more 
eſpecially againſt the council of F lorence; with 
more learning, candour, and S e than the 
reſt of his countrymen: » | 

_ George Gemiſtius Pletho; a ail of linen 
learning, who excited many of the Italians to 
the ſtudy, not only of the Platonic- philoſophy 
in particular, but 92! Grecian ne in 
general. 

XXIII. The ib of ne writers, hs 

_adorned or diſhonoured this century; is not to | 
be numbered. We ſhall therefore confine our- - 
ſelves to the enumeration of thoſe Who wrote 
upon theological matters, and even of theſe we 
ſhall only mention the moſt eminent. At their 0 
head we may juſtly place John Gerſon, chan. | 
cellor of the univerſity of Paris, a man of the 
greateſt influence and authority, whom the 1 
council of Conſtance looked upon as its oracle: | 

Nicholas de Clemangis, a man of uncommon 
candour and 1 aeg who lamented, in the moſt 

. eloquent and affecting ſtrains, the calamities of 

the times, and the unbappy IEP the Chriſtian ' 


church : 
r Ane n — 4 
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alſo other works, in which there i is a great mix- 
ture of good and bad.: '& 
ohn "Wellelus and Jerome ele ren 
may juſtly be placed among the wiſeſt and wor- 
thieſt men of this age. The former who was a 
native of Groningen, and on account of his 
extraordinary penetration was called the Light 
of the World, propagated ſeveral of thoſe doc- 
trines, which 9 afterwards inculcated with 


a- greater energy, and animadverted with freedom 
re and candour upon the corruptions of the Roman 
th | church. The latter was a Dominican and a 
he native of Ferrara, remarkable for. piety, | elo- 
8 quence, and learning, who touched the ſores 
nt of the church with a heavier hand, and inveighed * 
10 againſt the pontiffs with greater ſeverity. This 
W — 4 olf bim dear; ; he Was committed to the 
_ flames at Florence in the year 1498, and bore 

5 his fate with the moſt winnen nn _ ? 
* enn of min. 5 i 
1 Sify CHAP. 11. 't 73H 

* e the flate- of religion, and the dofrine 
7} of the church | during thts century. 
> 1 late of religion was become ſo cor- 
4 rupt among the Latins, that it was deſti- 
4 tute of any thing that could attract the eſteem of 

5 the judicious part of mankind. Among the 
„ Greeks, religion had ſcarcely a better aſpect than 
” among the Latins; at leaſt, if the difference 
=} was in their favour, it was far from being conſi- 
* derable. The worſhip of the Deity conſiſted in 
45 a round of fcivolous ceremonies. The diſcourſes 
"oY of thoſe who inſtructed the people in public, 


4 T . D were 


were deſtitute of lenſe, i judgment, and "RR 


and were in reality nothing: more than motfley 


mixture of the groſſeſt fidtions, and the moſt 
extravagant inventions The reputation! of” 
Chriſtian piety: was ealily acquired; it was 


laviſhed upon thoſe, who profeſſed: '# profound 


veneration for the ſacred order, and Wes 'ghoflly” 
head the Roman pontiff, who! ſtudied to render 
the ſaints, (i. e. the clergy; their miniſters) pro- 
pitious by frequent and rich donations, Who were 
exatt and regular in the obſervance of the ſtated 
ceremonies of the church; and who had wealth 
enough to pay ihe ſines which the papal quæſtors 
had annexed to the commiſſion of all the diffe- 
rent i degrees of tranſgreſſion or, in other words,” 
to purchaſe indulgenees. Such were the ingye: a 
dients of ordinary piety: but ſuch as added to 
theſe a certain Aeg ree of auſterity and bodily 
mortification were — in the higheſt order 
of worthies, and conſidered as the peculiar fa- 
vourites of heaven. On the other hang, t 'thoſe, 
who Were Ttudious to acquire a juſt notion of 
religious matters lo inveſtigate the true ſenſe 
of the ſacred writings, and to model their lives 
after the precepts. and example of the divine 
Saviour, were extremely few, and had much 
difficulty in eſcaping the gibbet, in an age 
where virtue and feats; were looked pep. 
heretical. As. I of) n 30 

| esd vetſion of reli 
thtoughout the weſtern 8 was Dre 
and. deplored by many wiſe and 00d men, WhO 
all endeavoured, though in dif rent ways, to 


reform a corrupt church. In Eugland and Scot- 
land, the di ſciples ol Wiekliff, whom the mul- 
titade had fligmatized with che title of hit hm 


continued to inveigh — the deſpotic lad“ 
411 .420Vof 
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of the pontiffs,' and the licentious manners of 


the dlexgyo The Waldenſes, though perſecuted 


and, oppreſfed on all > files, raiſed their voices, 
even, in, the remote vallies whither they were 
driven by their enemies, and called aloud for 
ſuccour to the expiring cauſe of religion. Even 
in Italy many, and among others the famous 
Savanafola, had the courage to declare, that 
Rome Vas become the image of Babylon, and 
this ngtidn Was ſoon adopted by multitudes of 
all ranks and conditions. But the greateſt part 
of, the; clergy. and monks, perſuaded that their 


\. honours, influence, and riches would &iminifh 
in proportion to the increaſe of knowledge 


among the people, oppoſed, with all their might, 
e der y thing! that: had the remoteſt aſpect of ia 
- relonmaizen;ahd, mpfer fl lehce y the ſurmi- 
dale Authorit bf fire and Heord. 

115 EI. The di ſputes that had been BXcihed- in 
Boheinia by the miniſtry f John Hus were 


doubly, inflamed by the deplorable. fate of Huſs 


eme, Fee e Alder e 
open war, wicht was carried) on with unparal- 


leled barbarity. The followers of Haſs, who 


bpleaded-Yan!the, adminiſiration of +he-Elp. Wd the 
:haity ain the Holy ſacra ment, being perſecuted 


{and-opprefied in various ways by the miniſters 


ef thẽ hurt of Rome, retied to a ſteep and high 


mountain; in which they held their religious 
meetings, and adminiſtered the ſaerament of 
the Lord's ſupper under both kinds. This moum- 
tui n heyſcalled Pabor, from the tents whick-they 
at fr ſſerected there for Their habitatien; and in 
Proceſs: of time they raiſed a ſtrong fortiſication 
For its defence; and adorned it with a well built 
and regular city. Nor did they ſtop here; but, 
forming more 3 projects, they choſe 
2 : ( 
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for their chiefs Nicholas of Huſſinet, and the 
famous John Ziſka, a Bohemian knight, a man 
of the moſt undaunted courage, and propoſed, 
under the ſtandards of theſe valiant leaders, to 
revenge the death of Huſs and Jerome upon the 
ereatures of the Roman pontiff, and obtain a 
liberty of worſhipping. God in a more rational 
manner than that which was preſcribed by the 
church of Rome. After the death of N bold 
which happened in the year 1420, Ziſka com- 
manded alone this warlike body, and had the 
ſatislaction to ſee his army increaſe from day to 
day. During the firſt tumults of this war, Wen- 
-ceſlaus, king of Bohemia, departed this life in 
the year 1419. This prince had no ſooner 
begun to execute the decrees of the council of 
Conſtance againſt the Huſſites, than the inhabi- 
tants of Prague took fire, raiſed 'a' tumult, mur- 
dered the magiſtrates who ' publiſhed the order, 
and committed other outrages, which filled the 
court of Wenceſlaus with conſternation, and fo 
affected that puſillanimous monarch,” that he was 
ſeized with an apoplexy, of which he died in a 
PW e e 
IV. The emperor Sigiſmund, who ſucceeded 
him in the throne of Bohemia, employed not 
only edicts, but alſo the terror of penal laws and 
the force of arms to put an end to theſe divi- 
ſions; and great numbers of the Huſſites periſhed, 
by his orders, in the moſt barbarous manner. 
The Bohemians, irritated by theſe inhuman pro- 
ceedings, threw off his deſpotic yoke in the 
year 1420, and, with Ziſka at their head, made 
war againſt their ſovereign. This famous leader, 
; ee of his ſight, diſcovered, in every 


* Rep he took, ſuch an admirable mixture of pru- 


dence and intrepidity, that his name became a 
91 5 1 3 terror 
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death of the Bobemian martyn ſet out 


former, who were ſo called from their inſiſting. 
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terror to kis enemies. Upon hib death, Which 
ned in the year 1424, che Huſſites cliofe 
For their general Procopius Raſa, a man er 
undaunted ere e en n on n 
wich ſucceſs. 5 Hm 2 
V Al thoſe: 8 Wr "ny avenge te 
upon the 
ſume principles, and, at the dommencement a 
the 2 feemed'/to agree in tlibir religious ſem 
timents. But as their numbers inoreaſedt their 
army being prodigiouſiy augmented by a con- 
fluence of ſtrangers from all quarters, a diſſenſion 
aroſe among them, which, in the year 240, 
came to an open rupture, and divided this 
multitude into two great factions. Uiſtinguiſhed 
by the titles of Calaxtines and Taboniter, The 


upon the uſe of the cup or chalice, in the gele- 
bration of the euchariſt, were mild in heir pr. 
ceedings and modeſt in their demands, and 
ſne well no diſpoſition to overturn the ancient 
ſyſtem of church government, or to make aux 
Sonſiderable changes in the religion which was. 
publicly received. All that they required, may 
he chended under the four artidles Which 
fellow. They demanded /, chat the word of 
God ſhould be explained to the people in a. 
plain manner, without the mixture of ſuperſti- 
tious comments; fecentlly, that the Taoramentwof- 
the Lordis ſapper ſhould be adminiſtered an Bork 
Ando; thirdly, that che. olergy, inſtead f em- 
Ploying all their attention in thel ae quiſſtion of 
W and power, ſhould be ambitiòus of living 
and acting as became the ſueeeſſors of the hoh 
apoſtles; and four hly,' chat trauſgreſſtons of a. 
more heinous kind, or mortal s ſhould be 
ene in a manner ir Auitable to their eHormity. 

D 3 VI. Tha 


VI. The Taborites not only inſiſted upon 
reducing the religion of Jeſus to its. primitive 
ſimplicity, but required alſo. that the ſyſtem: of 
eccleſiaſtical government ſhould be reformed in 
the ſame manner; they demanded, in a word, 
the erection of a new church a new hierarchy, 
in which Chriſt alone ſhould reign, and all , 
Pould be carried on by a divine direction. þ 
is this claſs ef the Huſſites alone, that we are to 
look upon as accountable for all: thoſe acts of 
violence, rapine, deſolation, and murder, which 
ate indiſcriminately laid to the charge of the 
VII. In the year 1433; the council. of Baſdl Þ 
endeavoured to put an end to this dreadſul wan, 
and ſor that purpoſe invited the Bohemians to 
their aſſembly. The Bohemians. accepting this: 
invitation, ſent ambaſſadors, and among others 
Pracopius their leades, to repreſent them in that 
'councy. But, after many warm debates, theſe 
engere of peace returned without having 
ed any | thing. The Calixtines were not 
.axerſe to peace; but no methods of perſuaſion 
"*£ould. engage the Tabornes te yield. This 
matter, however, was tranſacted with more ſuc- 
ceſs by Kneas Sylvius and others, whom the 
council ſent into Bohemia. For theſe new le- 
gates, by allowing the Calixtines the uſe of the 
cup in the holy ſacrament, fatisfied them in the 
Point. which they had chiefly at heart, and 
thereby reconciled them to the Roman pontiff. 
But the Taborites remained firm, adhered in- 
___Mexibly to- their firſt principles; and neither the 
artißce nor eloquence of Sylvius, nor the threats, 
8 perſecutions. to which their cauſe 
expoſed them, could vanquiſh-their perſeverance. 
From this period, indeed, they began to _— 
_— ts « their 
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countries. 


the church would be ſoon reformed. © 
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their religious tenets, and their eccleſiaſtical 
diſcipline, / with a deſign to render them more 


perfect. This review, as it was executed with 
great prudence and impartiality, produced a 


very good effeft, and gave a rational aſpect to 
the religion of this ſe 

ſelves from the war, abandoned the doctrines, 
which, upon ſerious examination, they found 


, who withdrew them- 


to be inconſiſtent with the fpirit of the goſpel, 


and baniſhed from their communior all thofe 
| whoſe diſordered brains or licentious manners 


might expoſe them to reproach. The Taborites, 


thus new-modelled, were the ſame with thoſe 


Bohemian Brethren (or Piccards, i. e. Beghardh, 
as their adverſaries called! them) who joined 


Luther and his fucceſſors at the reformation, and 


of whom there are at this day many of the de- 
ſcendants and followers in Poland and other 


VIII. Among the greateſt part of the inter- 
preters of ſcripture that lived in this century, we 
find nothing worthy of applauſe; if we except 
their zeal and their good intentions. Such of 
them as aimed at ſomething higher than the 


character of bare compilers, and ventured to 


draw their explications from their own ſenſe of 
things, did- httle more than amuſe, or rather 


delude, their readers, with my/izcal and allzgori- 


cal fancies. It is proper to obſerve, that the 
facred books were, in almoſt all the kingdoms 


and ſtates of Europe, tranſlated into the-language 
of each reſpettive people, particularly in Ger- 
many, Italy, France, and Britain. This cir- 
cumſtance naturally excited the expectations of 


a conſiderable change in the ſtate of religion, and 
made the thinking few hope, that the doctrine of 
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7... IX The hiügious herd of n 
new glaſs; of enemies in the reſtorers of Elo- 
quence and, Leiters, -who were not all, however, 
of the ſame opinion with reſpect to the manner 
of treating theſe. ſolemn, quibblers. Some of 
them covered with ridicule the ſcholaſtic doc- 
trine, and demanded its ſuppreſſion, as a moſt 
;abſurd ſyſtem, that was bighly detrimental to the 
emen ol che mind. and every way proper 
to prevent che growth of true ſcience. Others 
"looked, upon this ſyſtem as ſupportable, and 
only propoſed poliſhing it by the powers of 
eloquence, 4hus wap!” gg more i er 
h 8 4 A EIS [i DOG IDES Ant 
This vain! . Jhotever,. ooo 
2555 more contetmnptible in the eſteem of the 
judicious, while, at the ſame; time, the Myſtics 
— — ſtrength, and ſaw their friends multiply 
on all ſides. Among theſe there were, indeed, 
certain men of diſtinguiſhed merit, who are 
2 2 0 wich few ol the errors and extrava- 
nces that were mingled wich the dodlrine of 
at famous ſect, ſuch as Thomas a Kempis, 
—— ma and Others There are, on the 
other hand, ſome Writers of this ſect, in whoſe 
;produftions we mult carefully ſeparate certain 
motions which were the effects of a warm and 
irregular, fancy, [from the noble precepts of 
divine wiſdom, wich which they are mingled. 
XI. We have already taken notice of the 
fruitleſs attempts that hed; been made to heal the 
diviſions between the Greek and Latin:churches. 
After the violation; of the treaty of pacification 
by the Greeks, Nicholas V. exhorted them again 
to. turn their thoughts to peace and concord. 
But his,,exhortations were without tffest; and 
about three years after, 3— Mas taken 
l XL1 | by 
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by the Turks. From that Rial period, he Ro- 
man pontiffs, in all their attempts to bring about 
a reconciliation, have always found the Grecian 
patriarchs more obſtinate than before. This 
obſtinacy was the effect of a rooted averſion to 
the Latins and their pontiffs, nouriſhed by a 
perſuaſion that the calamities the ſuffered 12 
the Turkiſh yoke, might have been eably re- 
moved, if the weſtern princes and the Roman 
pontiffs had not refuſed to fuccour them e, 
rn a t, 4s 
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"HE fate ofireliglpus cetethonics aitidig 
1 che Greeks may be learned from the 
book of Simeon of - Theffalonica, Concerning 
Kites and Hereſies, from which it appears that 
the ſubſtance of religion was loft among that 
people; that a ſplendid ſhadew of pomp and 
vanity was ſubſtituted in its place; and that all 
the branches of divine worſhip were ordered in 
ſuch a manner as to ſtrike the imaginations of 
the multitude. The origin of theſe multiplied 
rites that were now introduced, and caſt a cloud 
over the native beauty of religion, i is often ob- 
ſcure, and frequently diſhonourable. And ſuch 
as have endeavoured to derive honour to theſe 
ceremonies from the circumſtances that gave, oc- 
caſion to them, have failed egregioully in this 
deſperate attempt. The deceit is tod palpable bo 
"ow y mind N Is On of'a enen, 
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| of — II. who had been | "obliged to ratle 


-the feſlival in b our, of tee 4ransfiguration of 
Chriſt (which had been celebrated in ſome 1 5 
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world = id Sixctis 1 in the year 1476 
ranted. —— HT Wy. All 
whole, fo, thopld eee nnual 
«felixal.rp «adn ofthe impracudate ton pin / 
2 # d, Virgin: We need not à perticular 
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LE the ſevere edits of: the: pon- 
1. 's and emperors, nor the, barbarity of 
Abe 3 1 nguifitors, could: » extirpate)4he 
remains of the ancient hereſies, or prevent ibe 
rife of new ſects. We have already ſeen the 
fgrodT "a 1 PFranciſcan. 


Franciſcan Order at open 


War with.t the.churets.. 
1 0 


e adjacent coun- 


with .confidenee;y It d erd. that the 
great protetar! bf nd Na anic 1 Stephen. 


Thomaſcus, king of Boſnia, a ured their errors. 
rebel vell bdpt ift bY" * Roman e 


of his dominionz. 11 Aus. it is: 2 Ricertajns y 
afterwards chang ed 
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AE method that wh ns e 11 
-former part of this Work, cannot well 
z be .cn in this book, which relates to the 
modern hiſtory of the church. The face of 
religion was now remarkably chang ed; the 4. 
viſions, that had formerly , the church, 
increaſed conſiderably ; a the Chriſtian foci- 
ties, that relinquiſhed the eſtabliſhed forms of 
worſhip, and erected "themſelves into ſeparate 
aſſemblies upon principles different from thoſe 
olf the Roman hierarchy, multiplied from day to 
day. This circumſtance renders it impoſſible to 
preſent 1 in one connected ſeries, the events and 
revolutions that happened in the church, and 
enfeebled the doininion of its tyrants. From 
the period on which we now enter, the bond 
of union among Chriſtians, that had been formed 
by a blind obedience to the ge ntiffs, 


og either diſſolved, or relaxed; and conſe- 
quently this a of our hiſtory muſt be red 
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And as theſe events deſerv 


* H ro 
ihto as Fan $6 theje 4 "We ref x ous ſetts 
that aroſe in this centary,” 

II. It is however proper to obſerve, that mar 
of the events, which diftinguiſh this century, 
had a manifeſt relation to the <hurch.in general, 
and not to an) Chriſtian Fier 


* 


o be mentioned 
ſeparately, we fhall divide tliis ot" into "two 


principal parts, of which the one ſhall contain 
ie General, and the other the Particular H. 2 ry. 
of the: Chriſtian Neligion. LEES ond . 


III. To the General Hiftory 
events, which relate to the 'briſtian church in 
general, abſtracted from the multi lied diviſions 


into Which it was rent by the pal ions of men. 


Under this head we ſhall take” notice of the pro- 
greſs of Cbriſtianity 
regard to particular fects; nor ſhall. we omit 
the conſideration of certain doftrines, rites, : and 
inſtitutions, which are worthy of admiſſion 
to all Chriſtians. 

IV. In the Particular Hiſtory of this century, 


we propoſe to review, in their proper order, 


the various ſects into which the Chriſtian church 
was divided. This 
ſake of method, we ſhall ſubdivide into two. In 
the firſt we ſhall comprehend what relates to the 
more ancient Chriſtian ſects, both in the eaſtern 


and weſtern hemiſpheres ; while the ſecond ſhall. 
be confined to the hiſtory of thoſe more modern 

locieties, whoſe origin is poſterior to the Refor- 7 
mation in Germany. 
V. The moſt momentous event that diftin- 
guiſhed the church after the fifteenth century, 


was that happy change which is known by the 
title of the Reformation, This grand revolution, 


which aroſe in Saxony from ſmall beginnings, 
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ety in Particular. | 


belong all thoſe 5 


in general, without any 


part of our work, for the 
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. itſelf xi che. tmoſt e 
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tended, its efficacy, mgre if, lels to the moſt 
diſtant parts of the globe, 1 0 may be conſidered 
as the main ſpring which has moved the nations 


3B b 


from that . exiod, and ogcaſioned the 
oftbe ſe civil and religiou: revo- 


eateſt part both 
fu ns that fill e Bois) of hiſtory. The face of 


urgpe was, in a more eſpecial Manner, changed 
by this great event. The preſent age feels yet, 
and ages to come will continue to perceive, the 
ineſtimable advantages it produced. andi the in- 
conveniencies of which it has been the, innocent 
occafion., 1, The hiſtory therefore... of. ſuch. an 
important revolution, from whence, ſo; many 
others have derived their origin, ble pe- 
culiar degree of attention, and has a 1 0 abs 
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; 148 Hiſtory of the Ribu is too 

extenſive to be comprehended in the 

uninterrupted narration of one Section; we thall 

therefore divide it into Four parts. | 

The Firſt will contain An Account of the State 

Reform Chriſtianity before the, Commencement of, the 
on . AS. 6 [O15 37 


| The econd, The Hiſtory „ the R reach 
fo us firſt Beginnings 2 the Confeſſion of 


Ahe Phe Third, A View of the heads Hiſtory, rom 
this. period 4 kae Commencement of: the war of 
Smalcald. And. 


The Fourth wel | carry it dow” to The' vs 
that was entered into with the Abettors' of the 
He 2 /Ormation's 1 08 «gpl 1565. TT TE 
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the Reformation. 


; | Concerning the ſtate of. the Chriſtian church before 


Roman pontiffs lived in the 
utmoſt tranquillity; nor had they the leaſt reaſon 
to apprehend any oppoſition to their pretenſions; 
ſince thoſe dreadful oommotioens, which had 


tury the 


: 


been excited in the preceding ages by the Wal- 
denſes, Albigenſes, and Beghards, and lately by 


the Bohemians, were entirely ſuppreſſed. Such 
of the Waldenſes as yet remained, lived con- 
tented under extreme poverty in the vallies of 
Piedmont, and propoſed to themſelves no higher 


earthly felicity, than that of leaving to t eir 


deſcendants that wreiched and obſcure corner of 
Europe, which ſeparates the Alps from the Pyre- 
nean mountains; while the handful. of Bohe- 
mans, that ſlill perſevered in their 8 to 


the Roman yoke, had neither ffrengt = know- 
ledge adequate to any, new attempt, and there- 


of contempt. 


* 


II. We muſt not, however, conclude from 


this tranquillity of the pontiffs and their adhe- 
rents, that their meaſures were applauded. This 
was far from being the caſe. Not only private 


perſons, but the moſt powerful princes, - ex- 
claimed loudly againſt the deſpotic dominion of 


the pontiffs, the fraud, violence, avarice, and 


injuſtice that prevailed in their counſels, the 
arrogance, tyranny, and extortion of their le- 


tes, the enormous crimes of the clergy and 


monks af all dendminations, and demanded 


3 4 publicly, 


oer the; yompyenpopery Peg. 


fore, inſtead of inſpiring terror, became objects 


| accom lih it. But theſe 70 
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publicly, as their anceſtors had done before 
them, a Neformation of the church, in its head 
and in its members, and a general council to 
; * were not 
carried: ſo far as to produce any good effect; 
ſince” they came from iperſons Who never pre- 


ſumed to entertain the jeaſt doubt about the ſu- 


preme autharity of the pope in religious matters, 


and who, bf:bonſequence, inſtead of attempting, 
themſelves, to bring about that reformation, 


remained entirely unactive, and looked for re- 


dreſs to the court: of Rome, or to a general 


council. As long as the authority of the Roman 
pontiff Wear hl ſadcred, and his juriſdiction 

ſupreme, there could be no reaſon to expect 
any conſiderable. reformation either of the church 
n,, e HEE 
III. If any thing ſeemed proper to deſtroy the 

gloomy empire of ſuperſtition; and to alarm the 
ſecurity of the pontiffs, it was the reſtoration of 
learning in Europe, and the number of men of 


geinius that aroſe, of a ſudden, under the influ- 


ence of that auſpicious revolution. But even 
this was inſufficient to terrify the lords of the 
church, or to make them apprehend the decline 
of their power. It is true, this revolution in 
the republic of letters diſpelled the gloom of 


ignorance, and kindled in the minds of many 


the love of truth and facred liberty. Nay, it is 
certain, that many of «theſe great men, ſuch as 
Eraſmus, pointed the delicacy of their wit, or 


their indignation, at the corruptions of the 


prieſthood, the abuſes in the court of Rome, 


and the brutiſh manners of the Monaſtic Orders. 
But none had the coura 
ofothe evil to attack 


age to ſtrike at the root 
ckmhe' papal: juriſdiction and 
ſtatutes, whichwere abſurdly, et artfully ſanctiſied 
8 7: att FFT 
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eſtabliſhed a 


that high dignity. 
; tained, 
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by the tinds of canon lav, or to call in queſtion 
that moſt pernicious opinion, that Ch had 
vicegerent at Rome, clothed with 
his ſupreme and unlimited authority. Entrenched, 


1 within theſe ſtrong-holds, the pontiffs 


looked upon their own authority as beyond the 
reach bf danger, and treated with indifference the 


 1nveRives of their enemies. Armed, moreover, 


and furniſhed with the 


with power to duni 


means of rewarding in the moſt alluring manner, 
they were ready, on every commotion, to cruſh 


the obſtinate, 80 ar» gain over the neee to 
their cauſe. hive Sol fi ol fergb ts 


nee i * chat he biſhops of Rome 


lived in the utmoſt ſecurit) 
free from apprehenſions 
without reluctance, and atiſied without a 

reſtraint, the demands of their luſts and paſſions. 
Alexander VI. whom Humanity difowns, and 


and, being entirely 
every kind, followed 


who i is rather to be conſidered as a monſter than 


a8 a. man, whoſe deeds excite horror, and whoſe 
enormities place him among the moſt execrable 
tyrants of ancient times, ſtained the commence- 


ment of this century by the moſt tremendous 


crimes. The world. was delivered from this 
2 fiend in the yea — R by the 2 
dra: which he red for « | 
was ſucceeded in the — cate by Pius UI. 4 — 
in leſs than à month, was deprived by death of 
The vacant eee ob- 
fraud and bribe us I 
V. by: the 8 with which 
Bes * dithonoured: the pontificate, we may 


add the n t ſavage ferocity, the moſt audacious 
arro 
war ng bloodſhed: He 
: — * — into a war with the 


Venetians, 


e, and the moſt extravagant paſſion for 
egan his military en- 


* : qo” 
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— after weng ſirengthened this cauſe 
by an alliance with e 4nd: che king of 
France. He afterwards laid ſiege i to Ferrara; 
and, at length, turned his arms . his ſormer 
ally, the French monarch; 4n'+conrintton with 
the Venetians, Spaniards, and Swiſa, whom he 
had engaged in his cauſe. His Whole 

was one ſcene of military tumult: nor dd he 
ſuffer Europe to enjoy a moment's tranquilkty- 
We may eaſily 1 magine the miſerable condition 


of the church under a vicar of Chriſt who lived 


in camps, amidſt the din of arms, and who! was 
ambitious of no other fame than that whack: aroſe 
from battles won, and cities laid deſolate” : © 

VI. Nevertheleſs, from this dreadful cloud 
that hunger: Europe, ſome rays of lightfeemed 
to break forth, chic gave ſome tea to expett 
that reformation that was fo ardently deſireil. 
Lewis XII. provoked by the: inſulis he had re- 


ceived from this arrogant pontiff, meditated re- 


venge. Several cardinals alſo, encouraged 77 
this monarch and the einperor Maximilian I. 
aſſembled. in the year. 1511, 4a council at Piſa, 
with an intention to-fet bounds to the” tyranny 
of this furious pontiff, and to xeform” the cor- 


ruptions of the church. ſulius, on the other 


haut, relying on his oten ſlrength, beheld//theſe 
chreatening appearances without the leaſt con- 
cern. He did not, however; neglect any me- 
thod of rendering ineffectual the efforts of his 
enemies, and therefore gave orders for a' council 
to meet in the palace of the Lateran in the 
1312, in which the decrees of the council of 


Piſa were! condemned and annulled This von- 
demnation would, undoubtedly, have been fol: 
lowed with the moſt: _ Wen againſt 
Ao e nt 501. 7 fr $47 2 Lewis 
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Lewis and other princes, had not death ſnatched 
away this: pontiff, in the your 15 cope inthe midſt 
of his ambitious projects. 
VII. He was ſucceeded, in the year 751. by 
1230 Xu of the family of Medicis, who, though of 
a milder diſpoſition than his predeceſſor, was 
equally indifferent about the intereſts of religion 
and the advancement of true piety. His time 
was divided between converſation with men of 
letters and pleaſure; though the greateſt part of 
it was (conſecrated to the latter. He had an 
invincible averſion to whatever was accompanied 
with care, and diſcovered the greateſt impatience 
under events of that nature. He was remark- 
able for his prodigality, luxury, and imprudence, 
and has even been arged with impicty, if not 
atheiſm.” He did not however neglebt the grand 
objett, even the advancing the opulence and 
5 1 of the Roman ſee. For he took the 
| . care that nothing ſhould be tranſaQed in 
the council of the Lateran, which Julius had 
left ſitting, that had the leaſt tendency to the 
Neformalion of the church. He went ſtill far- 
ther; and, in a conference with Francis I. king 
of France, engaged that monareh to abrogate 
the Pragmatic vor ang v. which had been ſo long 
odious to the of Rome, and to ſubſtitute 
in its place another body of laws, more advan- 
tageous to the papacy, Which were impoſed upon 
his ſubjects under t tl of he Corcordate, and 
received with 8 0 utmoſt (indignation n re- 
luftance. ien: eee een 
VIII. The raging thirk of Add that, con- 
ed, theſe; pontiffs, was accompanied with 
1} the moſt inſatiable avarice. All the provinces 
of Europe, were, in a manner, draineil.to enrich 
99 tyrants. But as the name of tribute 
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was proper to alarm the jealouſy of the civil 
magiſtrate, the pontiffs were too cunning to 
2mploy it, and had recourſe to various ſtrata- 
gems: to rob the ſubject without ſhocking” the 
ſovereign. Among theſe contrivances, the dif- 
tribution of * indalgences; wich enabled the 
wealthy to purchaſe impunity for their erimes, 
held an eminent rank. This traffic of indulgen- 
ces was conſtautly tenewed whenever the coffers 


of the church were exhaaſfed. On theſe ode. 


ſions, they were recommended! warmly to the 
ignorant multitude under ſome new pretext, 
and were greediiy ſought after, to the great 
detriment both of individuals and of the com- 
munity. J MH YETI 909. HG 
IX. Notwichſtanding the venefation every 
where pid c the Roman pontifſs, they were 
far from being univerſally reputed infallible ian 
their deciſtons or umlimited in their authority. 
The wiſer part of the German, French, Flemish, 
and Britiſh nations conſidered them as liable to 
error and bounded by law. The comncils of 

Conſtance and Bafil had rectified the nbtions of 
the people in that reſpect; and from that period 
all Chriſtians, except the ſuperſtitious monks, 
were perſuaded that the pope was ſubordinate to 
a general council; that his decrees were not 
infallible; and that the council” had a" right to 


| depoſe him, whenever he was convicted of 


enormous © crimes. Thus were the people, in 
ſome meaſure, prepared for the. refotmation; 


and hende that earneſt expectation of a geteral 


council,” which filled the minds of the wiſeſt and 
beſt Chriſtians in this century. Hence alſo thofe 
frequent appeals that were made to this approach 
ing council, when the court of Rome ifſued 
400190 V 393 CHW 45,2 $45.4. oat 
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out any new edict, or made any new attempt re- 
pugnant to the dictates of piety and juſtice. 
K. The lieentious a r of the pontiffs 
were zealouſly imitated by the ſubordinate rulers 
and miniſters; of the church. The greateſt part 
of the biſhops; and canons paſſed: their days in 
diſſolute mirth and luxury. 8 away, 
in the gratiſication of their luſts and paſſions, 
the wealth that had been ſet apart ſor religious 
purpoſes. Nor were they leſs tyrannical than 
voluptuous: for the moſt deſpotic princes never 
treated their vaſſals with more rigour,. than. theſe 
ghoſtly, rulers employed towards all ſuch. as were 
under their juriſdiction. The decline of virtue 
among the clergy was attended with the loſs 
ofthe publie eſteem; and the moſt conſiderable 
Part of that body became, by their ſloth and 
varie, their voſuptuouſneſs and ĩmpurity, their 
1gnorance and levity, contemptible and infa: 
mous, not only in the eye of the wiſe and good, 
but alſo in the judgment of the multitude. Nor 
could the caſe be otherwiſe; for as all the offices 
of the church were become venal every where; 
the way of preferment was inacceſſible. to merit, 
and the wicked and, licentious roſe to the higheſt 
E Ja # * . 
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eccleſiaſtical honours. 2 4 LOSE? nn es 
XI. The prodigious ſwarms; of monks that 
overſpread Europe were univetſally conſidered 
as cumberers of the ground, and occaſioned 
murmurs and complaints every where. And, 
_ nexertheleſs, ſuch was the genius of the age, 
ol an age that was but juſt, emerging from the 
Hic keſt gloom! of ignorance, that theſe drones 
would have remained undiſturbed, had they taken 
the leaſt, pains to preſerve even the external air 
pf religion. But the Benedictine and che other 
fraternities, who had the privilege of Nane 
| | TO bh 
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lands and revenues, broke through all reſtraint! 
and ruſhed headlong into the ſhameleſs practice 
of vice in all its various kinds. On the other 
hand, the Mendicant orders, and eſpecially thoſe 


who followed the rule of St. Dominic and St. 


Francis, though they were not carried q vy with 


ing the church, yet they loſt their credit in 'A 
different way; for their ruſtic impudence, their 


ridiculous ſuperſtitions, ' their ignorance, cruelty; 
and brutiſh manners, diminiſhed their reputation 


from day to day. They had the moſt barbarous 


averſion to the arts and ſciences, and expreſſed | 


a like abhorrence'of all learned men. 

XII. Amon 
enjoyed a higher degree of authority than the 
Dominican friars. They 
ſtations in the church, preſided every Where 
over the terrible tribunal of the znguz/etzon, and 
had the care of fouls, with the function of con- 
ors, in all the courts of Europe; a circum- 
ſtance this, which, in theſe times of ſuperſlition, 


put moſt of the European princes in their power. 
But, notwithſtanding all this credit, their influ- 


ence about this time began to decline. Nay, 


all the monaſtic orders, none 


filled very eminent 


the perfidy, that appeared in the meaſures they 


employed to extend their e r 
them to the public indignation: | They were 
perpetually engaged in f 

mark of Here/y, numbers of learned and pious 
men, in encroaching upon the rights: and pro- 
perties of others to augment their poſſeſſions, 
and in laying the moſt iniquitous ſnares and ſtra- 
tagems for the deſtruction of their adverſaries. 
And they were the principal counſellors, by 
whoſe inſtigation Leo X. was an 
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ſtigmatiſing, with the 


/ 


* | imprudent meaſure, he e on. 
demnatioh of Luther. 4! 
XIII. The wretched manner of munching 1656. 
logy l in this, century, may be learned from many 
books yet extant. .; The expoſitors of che boly 
ſcriptures were very ſew: in number; and there 
were ſcarcely any that had a critical knowledge 
ol the ſacred oracles. This kind of knowled 
Was ſo rare, that, when Luther aroſe, there cou KF 
not be found, even in the univerſity of Paris, 
which was conſidered as the moſt famous of all 
the public ſchools of learning. a ſingle engen 
| qualified to diſpute with him. 
„ 9 at the ſame time be dbſenued, 
that the divines of this century diſputed with a 
good deal of freedom on religious ſubjects. 
The here. were ſeveral points of doctrine, which 
had not been as' yet determined by the authority 
of the church; nor did the pontiſſs, without 


ſome very urgent reaſon, be the right of 


private judgment, or force the conſciences of 


men, except in thoſe caſes where docirines were 
adopted, that ſeemed detrimental to the ſupre- 
macy of the apoſtolic fee, or to the temporal 
intereſts ok the ſacerdotal and monaſtic orders. 
Hence It is, that we could mention many Chriſ- 
tian doctors before Luther. who ineulcated, nat 
only, wich impunity, but even with applauſe; the 
ſame tenets that afterwards drew upon him fuch 
heavy accuſations: And it is beyoud all:daubr, 
that this great reformer might have propagated 
theſe opinions without any Ne or moleſtation, 
had he not pointed his remonſtrances againſt 
the overgrown fortunes of the biſhops, the ma- 
jeſty of the pontiffs, and the S e 
ol the. Dominicaus. ... 8 


XV. The 


fictitious re 
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XV. The public wo worſhip. was now no more 
8 a” pompous: ond of external ceremonies, 
the greateſt part of which were inſignificant and 
ſenſeleſs. The number of thoſe, ho were at 
all qualified to adminiſter public inſtruction to 
the peuple, Was not very conſiderable; and 
their diſcourſes, which contained litele ele than 
; of miracles and prodigies, inſi- 
pid fables; weeiched! quibbles, and illiterate jar- 
gon, deceived the multitude inſtead of inſtrukting 
them. Thoſe who, on account of their gravity _ 
of manners, or their ſuppoſed ſu 12 — in 
point of knowledge, held the moſt diſtinguiſned 
rank, had a common · place ſet of ſubjects — 
to them, on which they were conſtantly exercrſ- 
ing the force of their lungs and the power of 
their eloquence... Theſe ſubjects were; the au- 
thority of ihe holy church, and the obligations 
of obedience to her deciſions; the merits of the 
ſaints and their credit in the court of heaven; 
the dignity, glory, and love of the Bleſſed Vir. ; 
gin; the efficacy of relics ;' ; the duty of adorning 
clarches: 'and endowing- 1 and the 
intolerable burnin 2 of purgatory, and the utility 
of indulgences. N Who would: have 
taken it Ns: their heads to inculcate the doc - 
trines of the goſpel, to exhibit the example of 
its divine author and the efficacy of his media- 
tion as the moſt powerful motives to righteouſ· 


neſs, ſuch a mimic ry: would have been very un- 


profitable ſervants to the church and tò the 
papacy, however they miei have n the 
alvation of ſouls „ 

XVI. The ſtate of :vlbfogrs, that we have been 
nag) deſcribing, exhibits the true cauſes of that 
incredible ignorance, which reigned univerſally 
in all countries, and among all ranks and orders 

Vor. III. F 7 | of 


uieſt forms of ſuperilition, and the greateſt cor- 


ruption of manners. The clergy, who preſided 
over the rites and ceremonies of the church, 
were far from ſhewing the leaſt diſpoſition to 
enlighten the ignorance- or to check the ſuper- 
ſlition of the times; nay, inſtead of oppoſing, 
they rather nouriſhed and promoted them, | as 


favpurable tol their intereſts. Nor was there 
mqte zeal ſhęwn in ſtemming the torrent of 
_ immorality;; than in diſpelling the clouds of ig- 


norance. 10 F Or the a prude nce. of} the, church had 
ealily,. foreſeen, that the | traffic of ndulgences 
could not, but ſuffer from a diminution of the 
vices of mankind ; and, that in proportion as 
virtue. g ained an ;aſcendant upon the Manner S of 
the multitude; the profis ariſing. from eæpialions, 


ali gſachion s, and, i ch hike; contr ivances, muſt 
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of the church. Its corruption was. complete; 


ane {Os abuſes that it , permitted were gone to 
he greateſt, height. But in proportion to the 


* ad 


greatpeſs of this corruption. was the ardour, with 
whiehjall,, Who here endowed with any portion 
of, ſolid F learning, genuine piety, or even good 


ſenſe, defied to ee the church reformed: And 


* 


art of; them, indeed, were, perha „ Over- mo- 
derate, in their demands. They did not extend 


them ſo far as, a change in the eccleſiaſtical 
government, nor even to the abrogation of thoſe 


krites and ceremonies, which had been multiplied 


in ſuch an extravagant manner, to the great 


detriment of true religion. All they aimed at 
Was to ſet limits to the Overgrown power o the 
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XVII. Such chen was the diſmal condition 


the number of thoſe. who were affetted in this 


N ; 3 


ia "TRE eform the nm ners 

clergy; and to: diſpel the e 
the errors of the þlinded> multitude But as it 
was impoſſible to obtain any of theſe purpoſes 
without the ſuppreſſion of various abſurd and 
impious opinions, and indeed, without à general 
reformation. of the religion that was publicly 
proſeſſed; ſo Was this rer mation ſuppoſed to 


be ardently, though ſilently wiſhed for, by all 


thoſe Who publicly ee the reformation: of | 
the church in its head and in iti member. 

XVIII. If any ſparks of real piety ſubſiſted 
under this empire of ſuperſtition, they were to 
be found among the Myſtics. | For this ſet}, re- 
nouncing the ba 2 of the ſchools; the vain 
contentions of the learned, with all the atis and 
ceremonies of external Worſhip, exhorted their 
followers to aim at nothing but internal ſanctity 
of heart, and communion with God the fource 
of holineſs, and perfection. Hence the Myſtics 
were loved and reſpected by many per ſons. who 
had a ſerious ſenſe of religion. But as they 
were not entirely free from the reigning ſuper- 
ſitions;; and as their exgeſſive paſſion for con- 
templation led them into many chimerical no- 
tions, more effectual ſuccours than theirs were 


necelſary to e ag inveterate errors of 
che times. 1 TEES © S$47 $4.6; is 
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| " T HILE, the Roman pontiff fumbered i in 

Y . ſecurity, and ſaw nothing throughout 
the galt extent of. "y dominion. batt 8 
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and ee eee eee of genuine Chriſtia- 
mty almoſt de ſpaired of ſeeing any reformation, an 
obſcure and inconſiderable perſon aroſe, on a 
ſudden, in the year 1517, and laid the founda- 
tion of this long expected change, by oppoling, 
with undaunted reſolution, his ſingle force to 
the torrent of papal ambition and deſpotiſm. 
This extraordinary man was Martin Luther, a 
native of Aiſleben, in Saxony, a monk of the 
Auguſtinian Eremites, and profeſſor of divinity in 
the academy that had been eretted at Wittem- 
berg, a few years before, by Frederic the Wiſſ. 
The papal chair was, at this time, filled by Leo 
X; Maximilian I. a prince of the houſe of 
Auſtria, was king of the Romans, and emperor 

_ of Germany; and Frederic, elector of 3 
The hold efforts of this new adverſary of the 
pontiffs were honoured with the applauſes of 
many, but few or none entertained hopes of 
their ſucceſs. It ſeemed ſcarcely poſſible that 
this pany David could hurt a Goliah, whom fo 
many beroes had oppoſed in vain. 
II. None of the qualities that diſtinguiſhed 
Luther were of an ordinary kind. His genius 
was great; his memory was vaſt and tenacious; 
his patience in ſupporting trials, difficulties, and 
labour, incredible; his magnanimity invinci- 

/ ble; and his learning extenſive, conſidering the 
gage in which he lived. He was deeply verſed in 
the theology and philoſophy. that were in vogue, 
and tapght them both with'the greateſt reputation. 
As a \philoſopher, he embraced the dottrine of 


the Nominaliſts, which was the ſyſtem adopted by 
His order; while, in divinity, he followed chiefly 
the ſentiments of Auguſtin; but in both he pre- 
ferred the deciſions of ſcripture and right reaſon 
| before the authority of men. It would be abſurd 


the truth 
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to repreſeiit this great MAY avexempt- PIE ern 5 
and infirmities; yet, if we except the contagious 
effects of the age in which he lived, and of the 
religion in Which he had been brought up, we 
ſhall perhaps find hut a feu things in his charac- 
. — render im liable to reproachhh - 
III. Tbe firſt opportubitz tha chis: ge at man 
had —— to the view of a blindes age. 
h had ſtruck his aſt 
was offered by a Dominican, whoſe name was 
John Tetzel. This enterptifing; monk had been 
choſen, on account of his uncommon impu- 
dence, by: Albert, arthbiſhop Jof! Mentz and 
Magdeburg, to proclaim in Germany thoſe fa- 
1n0us27did/gentes df Leo-Noarwhichiadminiſiered! 
remiſſion ot all ſins; zpalt;.preſents:: ald to come, 
to thoſe; ho were rich enough to purchaſe them. 
The frontleſs monk executed this commiſſion 
with matchleſs inſolence, indecency; and fraud. 
At this, Luther, unable to ſmother "In ihdigna- 
tion; raiſed his warning voice, bnd. im ninety- 
five propoſi ions, main aped publicly at Wat 
temberg, on the goth of — in the year 
1517, cenſured the extravagant extortion o 
theſe. queſtors, and plainly pointed outs the! Ro- 
man pontiff as a partaker of their gualty ſince he 
ſuſſered the people to be ſeduced by ſuch delu- 
hons from\placing-theiry principal -chnidence in 
Chriſt. This was o the commencement/Jofqthdt 
memorable revolution! in the chürch' Which 
1 the grandeur of the poraiff uad eelipſed 
lo great a pant of their glory owt a7 
IV. Abi debate hetWween buht and Tetzel | 
was; at -firſt,;a matter of no gteat moment, and 
might have been terminated»with:the utmoſt fats: 
e eee eee thelbeal- 
y hich common A ar 
F 3 or 
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For this was no more than a private diſpute be- 

| tween' two monks, concerning the extent of the 
__ power with refpe& to the remiſſion of 
Luther confeſſed that the Roman pontiff 

had the power of remitting #uman puniſhments, 
i. e. the puniſnments denounced: by the church; 
but he ſtrenuouſly denied that his power ex- 


tended tothe — of the d:vine puniſhments 


allotted to offenders, either in this, or a future 
ns ll affirming, that theſe puniſhments could 

| be removed by the merits of Chrift. The 
rine of Tetzel was directly ſte to the 
+ come of Luther; for this ſenſeleſs monk 
aſſerted, that all puniſhments, .prefent and future, 
human and divine, were ſubmitted to the autho- 
rity of the Roman pontiff,, and came within the 
reach of his abſolving power. This matter had 
often been deba ed before; but the popes had 
always been ern enough to leave ir un- 
* — The ſemiments of Laber were Wee 
applau the greate of Germany, 
which ad . Fur... 3 avarice of 2 
. and the extortions of their tax-gatherers. 
the votanes of Rome were filled wich horror, 
when they were informed of this; more eſpe- 
eially the Dominicans, who looked upon their 
order as inſulted in che perſon of Tetzel. The 
orm of controverſy was therefore founded, and 
17 himſelf appeared in the field againſt 
Luther, whoſe ſentiments he pretended to refute 
in two N e diſcourſes. In the year fol- 
lowing (1518) two famous Dominicans, Sylveſ- 
ter de Prierio and Hogſtrat, roſe up againſt the 
reſormer, and attacked him at Cologn with the 
© utmoſt vebemence. Their example was ſoon 
9 by Lekies, Aa * 1 or of 
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arguments, nor daunted by their 


Cent. XVI. The Hiſtory 


divinity at Ingolſtadt,' a and one of the moſt zca- 
lous ſupporters of the Dominican order“ Lather 
ſtood firm, and was neither vanquiſhed by their 
depuis: 
5 refuted their 'reaſonings with the greateſt 
th of evidence, and a becoming reſolution. 
ET Tame- time, he addrefſed himſelf b ler. 
= written, in the moſt ſubmi ſſive and reſp | 
ful terms, to the Roman ff and 'to ern! 
of the biſhops, ſhewing them the uprightneſs bf 
his intentions, as well as the jaſtice of his cauſe, 
and declaring his readinefs' to change his ſenti- 
ments, as ſoon as he Thould ſee them feifly | 
proved erroneous. 
VI. At firſt, Leo X. bebeld this ennerawullhy 
with contempt; but, being informed hy the 
emperor Maximilian I. not only of its impor- 
tance, but alſo of the fatal diviſions it was likely 
to produce in Germany, he ſummoned Luther 
to appear before him at Rome, and there e 
pong his cauſe.” This ſummons was ſuperſeded 
y Frederic the FH: 4 75 who pleaded that the cauſe 
of Luther belonged to the brüten of à Ger- 
man tribunal, 0 that it re to be decided by 
the eccleſiaſtical laws of the empire. The poff. 
tiff yielded to the remonſtrances of this prince, 
and ordered Luther to juſtify his doctrines before 
cardinal Cajetan, who Was, at this time, jegate 
at the diet of 'Augfburg. In this firſt der ie 
court of Rome gave a ſpecimen of ' that im 
—_ with which all ns negotiations,” in this 
weighty affair, were afterwards condutted. For, 
inſtead of reconciling, nothing could tend more 
to inflame matters than the choice of Cajeten, A 
a) maven and, conſequently, the declared 


enemy of Luther, as arbitrator” in this nee und 


perilous compoverſy. 8 On 92 11 ty 337 
| VII. La 


Fri EEE 


conterred, 


gant dictates of mere authority; ſuch, however, 
Wee the only methods of perſuaſion employed 
by the haughty- cardinal. He, in an overbear- 
ing tone, deſired Luther 10 renounce his opinions, 
ous, and inſiſted, with importunity, on his con- 
ſeſhing humbly his fault, and ſubmitting to the 
Judgment of the Roman pontiff. But the reformer 
could not think of yielding to terms ſo unreaſon- 
able; ſo that the conferences were without effect. 
For Luther, ſinding his judge inacceſſible to rea- 
ſon, left Augſburg; on a ſudden, after haying 
appealed from the preſent dediſions of the pon - 
tuff to thoſe yhich he ſhould pronounce, hen 
beuer informed; and, in this ſtep, he ſeemed 
ill go reſpect the dignity and authority of the 
biſhap-of Rome. But Leo X. let looſe the reins: 
to ambition and defpatiſm, and carried things to 
the utmoſt extremity; for, in the month of 
manding his ſpiritual ſubjects to acknowledge his 
fewer of delivering from all the puniſimenls due 
tg n and tranſgrefhon-of every Kind. As Joon. 
as; Luther received information of this violent 
meaſure, he perceived, plainly, that it would be. 
impoſſible for him to bring the court of Rome: to 
ant reaſonable terms; he therefore xepairedito. 
Wattemberg,; and; on the 28th November, 
appealed from the pontiff to a general council. 
V 
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VIII. In the mean time, the Roman Sat | 
became ſenſible of the imprudence he had been 
guilty of in entruſting Cajetan with fuch a com- 


miſſion, and endeavoured to mend the matter 


by employing a man of more candour, and 
better acquainted with buſineſs, to ſuppreſs the 
rebellion of Luther. This new legate was 
Charles Miltitz, a Saxon knight, Who belonged 
to the court 'of Leo X. and whoſe: lay-Charick | 
expoſed him lefs to the prejudices, that ariſe. 
from a'fpirit of party, than if he had been clothed 
_ the fplentid purple. He was alſo a perſon | 
great prudence and dexterity, and every 5551 
pate for the execution of ſuch a Ge / 
lent him into Saxony to preſent to Fralleric | 

the golden conſecrated 79% (which the pontiffs 
are uſed to beſtow, as'a' e murk of diſtiuc- 
tion, on thoſe —— r whom they have, or 
think proper to profefs, an uncommon friend 
+ and che) and to treat with Luther, not 
only about finiſhing his controverfy with Tetzel, 
but alſo concerning a reconciliation between bim | 


and the court of Rome. Nor, indeed, were the 


— of this prudent miniſter equity 
neceſsful; for, in his firſt conference wi 
Luther, -at Altenburg. in the year 1519, he car- 
ried matters ſo far as to perfuade him to write a 
1 letter to Leo K. promiſing to obſerve 
a profound ſilence upon the matters in debate, 
provided the fame obligation ſhpuld be impoſed 
upon his adverſaries. © This Tame year, in the 
month of October. Miltitz had a Tecond confe. 
rence with Luther in the caſtle of Li dbenwerd, 
and a third the year following, at Lichtenberg. 
Theſe meetings, which were reciprocally con- 
dutted with moderation and decency, gave great 
hopes of an — reconciliation; - Hor 
A were 
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+ proceeding 
_ arrogant; ſpirit, as well as unaccountabſe impru- 


| e a ctation; 2 
* 


; meaſures taken by 
under the. papal. ARE 1 55 theſe meaſures 

Were, indeed, Noth a than the wild tug: 
t geſtions o 


| nounce 


en the . garden, 4 
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Were theſe. hopes all, e Bu the . violent 
80 the enemies, of . Luther, and the 


98 of the. 72945 of Rome, blaſted theſe fair 
nd nd. kindled. anew the, Hawes of 


t nu WIR to mention "he 
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ajetan to draw. Luther 'anew 


eſti on an tyranny. A, man, 

Who began by .commanding the reformer to re- 
155 errors, to believe, and that upon the 

Rates olf mere: authority, chat one droÞ.,.0 


rafts blood being ſufficient to res the, whole 


Ht 17 ee Guan 55 tha. was 
4 the crofs, was left ac 
LY 72 -y.0.the, church, to be a treaſure Hen whence 
ulgences. were to N and adniniſtered by 
| Me Roman pontaffs : ſu 1005 man was not to be 
_ reaſoned Wk. Mit I Miltitz proceeded in quite 
another - Manner, and, his conferences with the 
ax on re former ar worthy. of attention. He 
48 9 indeed, to demand of the elector, 
E 1 ok either . 4m Luther, to renounce 
e doftrines he had hitherto maintained, or, that 
By) ob 1 11 nn from him his protettion and * 
your. . But, perceiving that he was received b 
elektor wich a degree 4 coldneſs that 1 50 
05 ON mh and that Luther's credit and 
ar advanced to be :deftroyed by 
forts of 1 07 authority, * had recourſe to 
entler met + He. loaded, Tetzel with the 
e reproa 2 es, on account of the irregular 
means he hac employed for ages, the ſale 


of indul gences 5 and attributed to this miſerable 


e all the abuſes that Luther aa eee, 


both parties, died of grief and deſpair. This 
incendiary being ſacrificed as à vittim to co, 
the Roman pontiff from reproach, Miltitz7 en- 
tered into a particular converſation With Luther, 
at Altenburg. and; without pretending to juſtify 


that he would acknowledge the four following 
chings: „1. That the people had been ſeduced. 
by falſe notions of indulgences; 2% That he 

( [.uthi6th had been the cauùſe of that ſeduaion; 
by repreſenting indulgences as much more hei- 
nous than they really were: gat, That the 
odious conduct of Tetzel alone had given oca- 
ſion to theſe repreſentations: and 4%/5, That, 
though the àvarice of Albert, archbiſhop of 
Mentz, had ſet on Tetzel, yet this rapacious 
tax-gatherer had exceeded the | bounds? of his 
commiſſion. Theſe» propoſals were accompa- 
nied with many ſoothing words, with pompous 
encomiums on Luther's character, capacity, and 
talents, and with the ſofteſt and moſt pathetic 
expoſtulations in favour of union and concord in 
an afflicted and divided church; all which Mil- 
titz joined together with the greateſt addreſs, in 
order to touch and diſarm him. Nor were his 
mild and inſinuating methods of negotiating 
without effe; and it was upon this oecaſion 
that Luther made ſubniiſſions which ſhewed that 
his views were not, as yet, very extenſive, his 
former prejudices entirely di ſpelled, or his prin- 
ciples ſteadily fixed. For he not only offered to 
obſerve a profound flence for the future with  _ 


- 
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the icandalous traffic in queſtion, required only, 
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went much farther; he propoſed writing an 
humble and ſubmiſſive letter to the pope, ac- 
ing that he had carried his zeal too far; 
and ſuch a letter he wrote ſome time after the 
n Altenburg. He even conſen 
to publiſh a circular letter; exhorting all hin 

followers to obey the dictates of the holy Roman 
church. He declared, that his only intention 
Was to brand with infamy thoſe emiſſaries who 
abuſed its authority, and red) its protection 
as a maſk to cover their impious frauds. It is 
true, that amidſt thoſe ſubmiſſions which the 
impartial demands of hiflorical- truth oblige us 
to relate, there was no retractation of his former 
tenets, nor the ſmalleſt degree of 1 ſhewn 
to the inf⸗ s traſſic of indulgences Never - 
theleſs, the pretended majeſty of ks Roman 
church, and the authority of the Roman ff, 
were treated by Luther in this tranſadlion, and 
in his letter to Leo, in a manner that could not 
naturally have been expected from a man who 


had; already Aa Free On the þpoperts d: Nga, 


| nen 
Had the court of We —— 3 enough 


10 have accepted of the ſubniiſſion made by 
Luther, they would have nipped in the bud the 
cauſe of the reformation, or would, at. leaſt, 
have conſiderably retarded: its growth and pro- 
greis. Having over the head, the mem- 

— would, with greater facility, have been 
reduced toi! obedience. But the exceſſive zeal 


ol ſome! inconſiderate bigots renewed; happily 


= the truth, the diviſions, which were ſo near 
3 ES and by animating both Luther and 
1 3 | * enormities 


g greg Zs zer zgzr greg er 2.8. © 


that p. 


of this fighting age, challenged 
Luther Rinſelf, mt whom he had already 


ne al * leaſt by its n to ren- 
1 is . of Ae ineffectual, was a 
controverſy: of an ineidental nature that was 
carried on at Leipſe, ſome weeks ſucceſſively, 
in the year tt „ 'Etkits, who was one of the 
moſt zealous champions in the papal cauſe, 
happened to differ widely from 'Cartoftadt, the 
colleague and companion of Luther, in his ſen- 
timents concerning Free- mill. The reſult of this 
variety in opinion was eaſy to be foreſeen. 
The military genius of our anceſtors had ſo far 
infected the ſchools' of learning. that, differences 
in points of religiotr and literatare were decided, 
like the- quarrels" af valiant knights,” by bGngle 
coinbat. Eckius, in compliance with the fpirit 
Carloftadt, and 


drawn his n, to try the force of his'theologi- 
cal arms. The challenge was accepted, the day 
appointed, and dhe three champions appeared in 
the field. The firſt conflict was between Car- 
loſtadt and Eckius concerning the power and 
freedom of the human will; it was carried on in 


| the caſtle of Pleiffenburg, in preſence of a nu- 


merous and ſplendid audience, and was followed 
by a te between Luther = ws 2 cort- 
cernings authority an ſupremacy of © Ro. 
man pon. This latter controverfy, % ch the 
preſent! ſituation: of affairs reridered” fingutarl) 

nice and 'critica}, was left undecided.” Hoffman, 
at that time rector of the univerſity” of Leipfic, 
who had been appointed judge of the arguments 


9 on bows -fides,” refuſed 0 declare to 
\ - whom. 
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z, of. this matter 08 f referred to the uni- 


| Ke ties of Paris and Erfurt. In the mean 


time, one of the immediate effects of this diſpute 
Was. à viſible increaſe of the bitterneſs Which 
Fabi had conceived againſt Luther; for from 
chis very period he: breathed; nothing but ſury 
eme DAD he marked out as a:victim 40 
vengeance, vühout gonſidering, that the 
meaſures. he took tor the deſtruttionf of Luther. 
muſt have a pernicious influence upon the cauſe 
of the Roman pontiff, by fomenting the preſent 
diviſions, and t ane to the Progreſs 
of the reformation... 3 0 
oof Among the, ſpeQators, of this eccleſiaſli. 
combat was Philip, Me lancthon, proſeſſor of 
Grock. at Wittemberg, Who had, not, as yet, 
been involved in theſe diviſions (as indeed the 


mildneſs of his temper, and his elegant taſte for 


polite literature rendered him averſe from diſ- 
utes) though he was the intimate friend of 
uther, 2 approved his deſign, of delivering 
he pure 4 of theology. from the darkni ls 
nd ſubtilty. of, ic 


nent man Was one of thoſe, whom” this diſpute 
with Eckius. convinced of the excellence of 
Luther's cauſe; as he was, moreover, one of 
the illuſtrious inſtruments of the Reſormation; 


it may not be improper to give ſome. account 


8 of, the talents Lg virtues that have ren- 


red dis ame immortal. His greateſt enemies 


baye orne teſtimony-.to his merit. I hey have 
been forced io acknowledge, that the annals ,of 


- antiquity exhibit very few worthies that may 
be compared with him; whether we. conſider 
the extent of his knowledge, che fertility and 


legnnt$ot.thus genius, [the quickneſs of his 
co mprÞheniog, 
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holaſtic jargon. As this emi- 
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— lar H e rentered to ph. 
loſophy and the liberal arts the ſame eminent 
ſervice that Luther did to. religion, by purg- 
ing - them from the droſs with which they 
had been corrupted, and by recommending them 
to the ſtudy af the Germans. He had the rare 
talent of diſceming truth in all its moſt intrieate 
connexions, of domprehending at once the moſt 
abſtraft notions; band expreſſing them with the 
utmoſt perſpicuity. And he applied this happy 
talent in religious diſquiſnions with ſuch un- 
paralleled ſucceſs, that it may y ſafely be affirmed, 
the cauſe ot true — derived from the 
learning>and genius of Melancthon more ſignal 
advantages, doin anjof the other \dodttors 
of the age. His :Joye voti peace and concord. 
which was partly owving-tb theiſweetneſs-of” * 
natural temper; made him defire with 'ardor 
that la reformation might, be effected witl 
producing a ſchiſm In iſte church, and that the 
external communibns of the! contending! parties 
migbi be preſented | uhimerrupied- This left pirjt 
ol zend charity led hit ſometimes tb 
make eonceſſions that were not advantageous to 
his cauſe: It is however certain, that he gave 
no quarter to thoſe dangerous errors that reigned 
in the church of Rome, but maintained that 
their extirpation was eſſentially neceſſary to the 
oration of true religion. In the . com- 
plexion of this great man there wasrfomething | 
{oft timorons, and yielding. Hence! arbſe a 
certain diffidente of himſelf; that not only made 
him examine things with the greateſt attention, 
but; alſo filled him with uneaſfy apprehenſions 
where there was no danger. And yet, when 
real danger „ the cauſe of 


Gone _» «religion 


intrepid bero, looked r 


"Heroic-: 
Tome rays of the truth before Luther. Heek. 


an: que ſtiom the authority -andifupremacy- of ue 


tory ite Neformatidündn. 


* 


— an 
in the face with 
unſhakeni conſtancy, and oppoſed his ad verſaries 
with invincible fortitude. All this ſhews, that 
the grace of God had dimi niſhed 1 
of Melandben without entirely remo 
Had his ſortitude been more unifurm, and hi 
deſire of reconciling all intereſts fleſs- vehement, 
he muſt deſervedly have bern confdered as ohe 
of-the- greateſt-among men. 1. Maghin 

XII. While the credit and aut of the 


u man Was — — 1 


Roman Tanzt were thus upon cline in i 


Germany. received: a — wound in 
Switzerland from Ulric Tuingle, a canon of 
Zurich, Whoſe extenſive learning and uncom- 
mon:fagacity were —— with the möſt 
ity. dt muſt even be acknow- 
ledged, that this eminent man had pehrei ved 


plained the ſcriptures to the people, und dalled 


„abelore che name of hy 


was khown' in 


- non ſoots the deere aer de wa 


much his ſuperior in learning, da 


131), a ſignal proof uf his — 
oak irh the! igreateft] reſolution; an Jtakian' monk, 


acity, and 
at, and was much fitter to beans maſter 


judgme 
than bis a/crple. And che gave, in the 
W tr 


__wwhoſe name was Samſon; and who was carrying 


on in Switzerland; the traffic of Indulgences 
with the ſame impudence that Tetael had done 
zin Germany. Phis Was the firſt remarkable 


event that prepared the way for the reformation 


2 ”_ e ch cantons. In procefs of 
purſued wi OR: andre. 
ſolution 
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garneſthsentrEated Leo 
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:that he bad ann ſuch 
courage. „His efforts weret ſeconded by ſome 
other learned men edutated in Germany, who 
became his colleagues and the companions of his 


labours, and Who, jointly; with him ſucceeded ſo 


far in removing the; credulity of a deluded peo- 
ple, that the — — rejected and 
deniedlim the greateſt hart uf Switzerland: It is 
indeed tolbe obſerved; thai Zuingle did not always B 
uſe the fame methods of coiverſion that were em- 
ployed by Luther q nor, upon particular occaſions, 


did he diſcountenance the uſe oſ violent meaſures 


againſt/ſuch as adhered to the; ſuperſtitions: of 
their! anceſtors.) Heis alſd ſaidi in have attributed = 


to thacivil magi ſtratł᷑ tao :e xtenſite a power in 


gecleſiaſtical alfaits . But, up on the Whole, his 
intentions were e e We 
of che Righeſt approhation n 
III. In the mean time; n gious diſſen- 
{ans in Germany increaſed, inſtead of diminiſh: - 
wg. c For while: Miltitz vas treating with Luther 
us Saxon ſuch/ a mild and ꝓrudent manner 
as offered the fairelb proſpett d an-accommoda- 
won zuEchius, . with: reſentment: and 

fury repaired with the: utmoſt: precipitation to 

Rome, to ac gõο]mpliſh, as he imagined; the ruin 
ol Luther. There; entering into a league With 45 


the Domi nicans, who: wererm high credatiatthe Ju 


5 court, and eee their two 
zanlaus patrons, (De, Prierio and Cajetan, he 
.td&level. the:t hunder 
oft ee res head of Licker. The 
Domigicans, ne ſirous of revenging the affront | 
that,, in their opinion, their whole order had 
received hy Eutber d treatment of tlieir brother 
8 Labein patron Cajetan, ſeconded the 
ae ee and uſed their utmoſſi 


thlroõũů0¼ | 8 3 | 7 ene eavours 


bf June, 1620, in which fortyone —— 


5 2 burnt, and he himſelf again ſummoned: 


- 


bull that had heen publiſhed againft him, andthe 
Lerrerale wal. canons relating to ihe 


pPontiff. overcome) by: importünity, See 


ſecurity; and the firſt "ſtep he tock, Was the 


church af Rome : and thus: to render this ae 
5 bull eee xe a bloe jh he an an lexeroiſe of 


5 Fs fame time, hie was reſolved tb enecute this 


* out the walls of the 0! 
of a prodigious multi 


— vo fine bis 


requeſt granied.Þ II 


9 a bull againſt Luther, dated tlie 1 


hereſies, extracted from his writings, were ſo- 


lemnhy condemned, hiv writings ordered to be 


ain of amm ente, — YAO 
ten abe of ſixty yew 1 
XIV. —— Coun of: this: lentence 


was beanglatas! Lacher, he chouglit it bl 
to conſult both his preſent defence and 


time 
future 


renewal of his uppeal from dhe ſentence! ofiithie 
Roman pontiff to a general cuuncil. Butas he 
foreſaiw that menen treated With 
contempt at Rome, and that; when the time 
preſcribed for his recantation was elapſed; the 
thunder of ex communication would he levelled 
at his lead, he judged it prudent to withdraw 
himſelf volumarily from the dmmmůünion of dhe 


authority vrithout any objet o act upon. t 


wiſe teſolmion in 4 public manner, that his 
2 retreat from the” —— n 


— be bad. * te a 


bad onfers, —— fumis bdihiche 


— 


ion. 2 
£ WW . | 


ee eee ** ſi th 
Ronin pottiff att that! VÞ-eonfcquetice, ht 
ſentence dfek for 4 ron agatnft 1 im, which 
woas dailyiexpetied, would Ve-attitely, zu iHC Ah. 
I ie Hf if probudie, that Luther was difected, 18 
1 py DBrfne Are RENE 
che W. Be that as it" thay, Be ſeparated Him, 
ſellwiyfroln te church Uf NE, wht confitfers 
che pope &' infallibte, and not from che CRC 
edrifſevred view: treoreextenReſenſe; for | 

mitts to thededifidiiFhuniverfiFchir 
that decifion Thould be git en in a getera 66 tor 
In leſs than a month after this 
had been taken, a fEcon⁰vt , 
againſt him Lon the Sth ef ay nity 
which, Meal ene from: the "com 
e e hk Ad i 
ae 


ben rn HOY! 
ff. Inſtead a of 


© om Rabl, in ty a . © = ; 
o ofrin * alete e e — 


1 . 'T * time 0 5 L A 
fe "Hine © he pere us | 
the trath/Wth Ae ISR ein _ 


he otly chatten Pepe A nibede 4nd 25 
1 88 > hüt 4 beyond what 1 


496rdbyattacks upon dle mai Arong: Hold == 
of po ery, the W ur 5 1155 | 
man pontiff. In chis he Was "fecotifcd 4 5 
'i 
—* the'profelfors-of the A of W = 
: a more eſpecia nner W 


3 MelanQhon. 
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80 . en of the, Na 0 an 


Melancthon,] And as the ſamę oft igen nt 
5 gem and 1, 1. MelanAhon's, learning had, filled: that 
acadgmy, with. 20 incredible pum ruf Qudents, 
Who flocked 49. it from all parts, this, propagat ed 
the prinein les ot the. Reformation with, ROTO 
ing rapidit eue the countries of ; Europe. 

XVI, 95 ng. E &; commencemart, of 


tale diy Nane Maxim ilian I. h ad d Spar ed ths 
1 ; 755 e ee V. Hag © Spain. 


che empire in ihe year 4549. 
WE . 0 9 occaſion of — 115 
Fe putting the new emperor; in mind 
of his, char tale eee and defender vi the 
chyreh, and demanding the exemplary.,puniſh- 
ment of Luther, _— rebelled, agamuſt; its 
Pen tuvons: „On the other hand, Fre- 


9 . e employed his credit with, Charles 
revent the OY of any 1 ſe 


35 1. 
94 45 241 


ry Abele the Roman pound, he re- 
5 Wd 9 2 Tuther. old, bg called; help re. the 
Rae 5 tHaL: Nau derbe Worms in 
15 Foy 1521, an nd chat has. cau ſe 000 q be there 
pub 0 y, heard. eee range, that, a 
® cou e.0 121 re ig109s, er uld be examined 
W Sided in the public * But Web yo he 
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archbiſhops, biſhops, and even certain abbots, 
hadl theit plaves, 40 en as the princes of che 
empire, were not only political . 
alſo provineidl canch fer Germany 6 whoſe 
juriſdiction, by the ancient edge gh *ſuch 
cauſes properly belonge. 
XVII. Luther, therefore, appeared at eln 
ſecured againſt the violence of his enemies by b 
ſale· conduct from the emperor, and, on the 4 
of April, and the day owing, pleaded h 
cauſe with the utmoſt reſolution and . Of 
mind. The united power of chreatenings ant 
entreaties were employed. - to/ conquer the 
firmneſs of hjs purpofe. But he refuſed all this 
with a noble obſfinacy, and declared ſoleminly, 
that he would neither handen his opinions, Hor 
change his conduct; anti he \whs convinced b 
the word of God, or fight reaſon, that 
opinions eue Eerreflèus, and his condutt un- 
lawful. | When neither promtfes nor tlireaten- 
ings could ſhake his conftanty; he obtained, 
indeed, ſrom the: emperor che liberty of 'return- 
ing home; but After lis departure from the diet, 
he was condemned by the utfanimous! ſufrages 
both of the emperer and tie princes; and Was 
declared * to che hoh Roman peg 
This ſentence, which was dated the Sch 'of Ma 
1521, was exceffively ſevere; and Charles 
whether through zeal or cunning, ſhewed im- 
ſelf an ardent abettor of the papal author rity. 
For in this edict the pope is declared the oh 
true judge of the controvetſy, in which he 
evidently” a party concerned; Luther is de- 
elared à member cut of from tit church, a 
[elaſmatic, a notbribus, and ohſlinate heretic; the 
ſevereſt puniſſiments are denounced againſt thoſe, 
we hall receive, en, maintain, or counte- 
* | nance 


\ 


- 
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nance; ak: either by afts of q pitality, dy OREN 
verſation or 0 and, all his diſciples, adhe- 
rents, and followers, are involved in the ſame 
condemnation, This edit, was, however, re- 
ceived with the higheſt diſapprobation by all 
wiſe and thinking perſons, 1/4. becauſe Luther 
had been condemned without being heard, at 
Rome by the college of cardinals; and after werde 
at. Worms, where, without either. examining or 
xeſuting his dottrine, he was deſpotically ordered 
to renounce it; ad. becauſe; Charles V. as 
emperor, had not a right to give an: authoritative 
. againſt, the dodtrine of. Luther, nor to 
e for granted the 1n/allibility of the Roman 
pPontiff. before theſe matters were decided by a 
Several council and gal. becauſe: a conſider- 
le number of the. German princes, Who were 
c d vere in this affair, ſach, as 4he 
ny, and the Palatinate, 
2. —— N bean 


* 7 
E 
8 


10 1 8 princes, 3s had 


Worms produred; almoſt no effect, not only for 
the reaſons now mentioned, but alſo becauſe 
Iharles V. whoſe preſence; anthority, and zeal, 
were neceſſary to render it reſpectable, was in- 
Ae in other affairs of a civil nature, which 


he had more at heart. Obliged to paſs ſueceſ.- 


into Flanders, England, and Spain, to 


| 25 cl ſeditions of his ſu bjecls, and to form 


new alliances. againſt his great enemy Fraucis l. 


he loſt. fight, of the edi of Worms, While all 
who. had any | fegard to the liberties. of the em- 
the rights of the Germanic church 


publication. OG OY Hike: edi * | 


treated 


— 


« 
2 
5 R * 
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treated this edict withi indignation or ehtempt. 
Frederic, Who ſaw: the ſtorm riſing againſt Lu- 
ther, uſed the beſt precautions to ſecure him 
from its violence. For this purpoſe be ſent 
three or ſour perſons, in whom he could con- / 
fide, to meet him on his return from the diet. 
Theſe emiſſaries, diſguiſed by maſks, executed 
their commiſſion with the utmoſt fecrecy and 
ſucceſs. Meeting with; Luther, near Eyſenac, 
they ſeized him, and carried him into the caſtle 
of Wartenburg. In this retreat, which he called 
his Patmos, he lay concealed ten months, and 
employed this leiſure in compoſitions chat were 
afterwards uſeful to the WOr[l Uu. 
This precaution of; tlie elector, being put in 
execution the gd of May, five days before the 
publication of the editt of Worms, the pope 
miſſed his blow; and the adverſaries of Luther 
became doubly odious to the people in Germany, 
who, not knowing what was become of their 
favourite reformer, imagined he was. impriſoned, 
or perhaps deſtroyed, by the emiſſaries of Rome. 
In the mean time, Luther lived in peace in the 
caſtle of Wartenburg, where he tranſlated a 
great part of the New Teſtament into the Ger- 
man language, and wrote frequent letters to his 
truſty friends and intimates to comfort them 
under his abſence. eee e 

If we caſt an eye upon the conduct of Luther, 
in this firſt ſcene of his trials, we ſhall ſind a true 
ſpirit of rational zeal, generous probity, and Chriſ- 
tian fortitude. In his behaviour, before and at the 
diet of Worms, theſe qualities ſhine with a pecu- 
lar luſtre, and tempered, notwithſtanding Luther's 
warm complexion, wich moderation and reſpect 
both for his civil and eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors.” When 
lome of his friends, informed of n 
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of the Roman court, adviſed him not to expoſe 
his perſon at the diet of Worms, notwithſtand- 
ing the imperial ſafe- conduct (which: in a ſimi- 
lar caſe, had not been ſufficient to protect John 
Huſs and Jerome of Prague) he anſwered, that 
were he obliged to encounler at Morms as many 
devils as there were tiles upon the 'houjes of that 
city, this would not deter him from his fixed pur- 
toſe of appearing: thera; that — n has cafe, 
could be only. a ſugge/iton of Satan, who was 
willing ta avoid a public defeat . before ſuch a 
grand aſſembly as the. diet , Worms. The fire 
that appeared in this anſwer ſeemed: to prognoſ- 
ticate much warmth in Luther's conduct at the 
alfembly. But it was quite otherwife. He 
_ expoled-with decency and dignity the doctrines 
and practices of the church of Rome, the grie- 
vances that aroſe from the overgrown power of 
its pontiff, and the abuſe that was made of it. 
He acknowledged the writmgs with which he 
was charged, and. offered, eee and 
humility, to defend them. He deſired the pope's 
legates to hear him, to inform him, to reaſon 
with him; and ſolemnly offered, in preſence of 
the aſſembled princes and biſhops, to renounce 
his doctrines if they were ſhewn to be erroneous. 
But to all theſe expoſtulations he received no 
other anſwer, than the deſpotic dictates of mere 
authority, attended with injurious and provoking 
XVIII. The active ſpirit of Luther could 
not long bear confinement; he therefore left 
his Patmos in the month of March, of the 
year 1522, without the conſent, or even 
the knowledge of Frederic, and repaired to 
Wittemberg. One of the principal motive: 


that engaged him to take this bold flep, was the 


inconſiderate 
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inconſiderate conduct of Carloſtadt, and ſome 
other friends of the Reformation, who had 
already excited tumults in Saxony, and were 
acting in a manner equally prejudicial to the 
tranquillity of the ſtate and the true intereſts of 
the church. Carloſtadt, profeſſor at Wittem- 
berg, was a man of conſiderable learning, who, 
at the inſtigation of Eckius, had been excluded 


with Luther from the communion of the church. 


= 
o 
. # 


His zeal, however, was intemperate, his plans laid >» 


with temerity, and executed without moderation. 


During Luther's abſence, he threw down and 


broke the images of the ſaints that were placed 


in the churches, and inſtead of reſtraining the 
vehemence of the multitude, encouraged their 


ill-timed violence. 


Luther oppoſed the impe- 


tuoſity of this imprudent reformer with the 


utmoſt fortitude and dignity, and wiſely ex- 
horted him and his adherents firit to eradicate 
error from the minds of the people, before they 
made war upon its external enſigns in the 
churches and public places. 


by applying himſelf, with redoubled induſtry, to 
his German tranſſation of the Scriptures, which 


. To theſe prudent : 
admonitions he added the influence of example, 


he carried on with the aſſiſtance of ſome learned - 


and pious men, whom he conſulted in this im- 
portant undertaking. The event abundantly 
ſhewed the wiſdom of Luther's advice. For the 
different parts of this tranſlation, being ſuccel- 


lively ſpread abroad, produced ſudden and al- _ 


moſt incredible effects, and extirpated, root and 
branch, the erroneous principles of the church 
ot Rome from the Ain of a prodigious number 
of perſons. _ | 
XIX. While theſe things were tranſaQting, 
Leo X. departed this life, and was flicceeded-by 
Vor. II. e Adrian 
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Adrian VI. a native of Utrecht. This pope, 
who had formerly been preceptor to Charles V, 
and who owed his new dignity to the good 
- _ | offices of that prince, was a man of probity and 
Candour, who acknowledged ingenuouſly that 
the church laboured under the moſt fatal diſor- 

ders, and declared his willingneſs. to apply the 

- Temedies that Thould be judged the moſt adapted 
to heal them. He began his pontificate by ſend- 

ing a legate to the diet, which was aſſembled at 
Nuremberg in 1522, who had orders to demand 

the ſpeedy execution of the ſentence that had 
been pronounced againſt Luther; but, at the 

fame time, he was authoriſed to declare that the 

Pontiff was ready to remove all abuſes, and grie- 
vances. The princes of the empire, encouraged | 
by this declaration, and by the abſence of the 
emperor, who, at this time, reſide] in Spain, 
feized this opportunity of propoſing the ſum- 
moning a general council in Germany, in order 
80 deliberate upon the proper methods of bring- 
ing about an univerſal reformation of the churc 
They exhibited, at the ſame time, an hundred 
articles, containing the heavieſt complaints of | 
the injuribus treatment the Germans had hitherto 
received from the court of Rome, and prohi- 
bited all innovation in religious matters, until a 
general council ſhould meet. As long as the 
man princes were inattentive to the meaſures 
taken in Saxony for founding a new church in 
direct oppoſition to that of Rome, they were 
zealouſly unanimous in their endeavours to ſet an 
bounds: to the papal authority, which they all thi 


looked upon as overgrown and enormous; nor 2 
were they at all offended at Luther's conteſt with wi 
the. Roman pontiff, which they conſidered as a ne 


diſpute of a private and perſonal nature. | Le 
. a. | XX. The wo 
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XX. The good pope Adrian died in the year 
1523, and was ſucceeded by Clement VII. a 
man of a reſerved character, and prone to arti- 
fice. This pontiff ſent to the imperial diet at 
Nuremberg, in the year 1524, a cardinal-legate, 
named Campegius, whoſe orders, with reſpeCt to 
Luther, breathed nothing but ſeverity, and who | 
inveighed” againſt the lenity of the German 


princes in delaying the execution of the decree * . 


of Worms, while he carefully avoided the 
ſmalleſt mention of the promiſe Adrian had 
made to reform the church. The emperor: ſe- 
conded the demands of Campegius by he orders 


he ſent to his miniſter to inſiſt upon the execu 


tion of the ſentence; The princes of the empire, 
while they promiſed to obſerve the editt of 
Worms, ' renewed their demands of a general 


council, and left all other matters in diſpute 0 
be decided at the diet that was ſoon to be aſſem- 


bled at Spire. __ up 5 3 t 
«XX. White the efforts of Luther towards the 
reformation of the church were daily trowned 
with growing ſuccels, two unhappy occurrences. 
contributed greatly to fetard the progreſs of this 
gloridus work. The one was a controverſy con- 
cerning the manner in which the body and blood 
of Chriſt were preſent in the euchariſt, that aroſe 
among thoſe whom the Roman pontiff had pub. 
licly excluded from the communion of the 
church, | and unhappily produced among the 
friends of the good cauſe the moſt- deplorable 


animoſities. Luther and his followers; though 


they had rejected the monſtrous doctrinè of tran- 
ſubſtantiation, or the change of the bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Chriſt, were 
nevertheleſs of opinion, that the partakers of the 
Lord's ſupper received, with the bread and wine, 
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the real body and blood of Chriſt. But Carloſ. 


tadt, who was Luther's colleague, maintained 
That the body and blood of Chriſt were not 
' {| really preſent in the euchariſt; and that the 
bread and wine were no more than external 
us, or {ymbels,, of the Tufferings and death of 
2e. divine Saviour, and of the benefits which 
axiſe from it. This opinion was embraced by 
all the friends of the Reformation in Switzerland, 
and by many in Germany. Hence aroſe, in the 

year 1524, a tedious and vehement controverſy, 

which, notwithſtanding the zealous endeavours 

that were uſed to reconcile the contending par- 

= ties, terminated, at length, in a fatal diviſion 
between thoſe who had embarked together in the 

facred cauſe of religion and liberty. 4 

XXII. To theſe inteſtine diviſions were added 

the horrors of a civil war, which was the fatal 

. eflett of oppreſhon on the one hand, and of 
enthuſiaſm on the other. In the year 1525, a 
prodigious. multitude of feditious fanatics aroſe 

ike a whirlwind, all of a ſudden, in different 

parts.of Germany, took arms, united their forces, 

waged war againſt the laws, the magiſtrates, and 

the empire in general, laid waſte the country 

. with fire and ſword, and exhibited daily the 
EC moſt horrid ſpectacles of barbarity. The greateſt 
part of this furious mob was compoled of 
peaſants and vaſſals, who groaned under heavy 
7 and declared they were no longer able 

to bear the deſpotic ſeverity.of their chiefs ;- and 
hence this ſedition was called the Ruſtic war, or 

the war of the Peaſants. But it is alſo. certain, 
that this motley crowd was intermixed with num- | 
bers, who joined in this ſedition from different 
motives, ſome impelled by. enthuſiaſm, and 
others by the view of rapine and plunder, of 
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mending fortunes ruined by extravagant living, 
At the firſt breaking out of this war, it ſeemed 
to have been kindled only by political views; 
and agreeable to this is the general tenor of the 
Declarations and Manifeftoes that were publiſhed 
by theſe rioters. The claims they made related 
to nothing farther than the diminution of the 
taſks 'impoſed upon the Peaſants, and to their 
obtaining a greater meaſure of liberty than they 
had hitherto enjoyed. Religion ſeemed to be 
out of the queſtion; at leaſt, it was not the objett 
of debate. But no ſooner had the enthuſiaſt 
Munzer put himſelf at the head of this out- 
rageous rabble, than the face of things changed 
entirely, and by the inſtigation of this man, Who 
had deceived numbers before this time by his 
pretended viſions and inſpirations, the civil com- 
motions in Saxony and Thuringia were turned 
into a religious war. The ſentiments, however, 
of this multitude were greatly divided, and their 
demands were very different. One part of them 
pleaded for an exemption from all laws, a licen- 
tious immunity from every ſort of government: 
another, leſs outrageous, confined their demands 
to a diminution of the burthens under which they 
groaned; another, inſiſted upon a new form of 
religious doctrine, government, and worſhip, 
upon the eſtabliſhment of a pure and unſpotted _. 
church, and, to add weight to this demand, pre- 
tended, that it was ſuggeſted by the Holy Ghoſt, 
with which they were miraculouſly inſpired; 
while a conſiderable part of this furious rabble 
were without any fixed purpoſe at all, but, in- 
lected with the contagious ſpirit of ſedition, and 
exaſperated by the ſeverity of their rulers, went 
on headlong, without reflexion or foreſight, into 
every att of violence and cruelty. So that, if 
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it catinot, be denied that many of theſe rioters. 
had miſunderſtood the doctrine of Luther con- 
deerning Chriſtian liberty, yet it would be 
aa bſurd to charge that doctrine with the blame of 
ttmoſe outrages that aroſe only from the manifeſt 
-” abuſe of it. Luther himſelf adviſed the prin- 
[ ces of the empire to take arms againſt them. 
And, accordingly, in the year 1525, this odious 
faction was 9 in a pitched battle fought at 
Mulhauſen; and Munzer, their ringleader, taken, 
and put to death... „ 5 

2 XXIII. While this inſurrection raged in Ger- 
many, Frederic the Wiſe departed this life. 
This, excellent prince, whoſe character was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by an uncommon degree of prudence 
and moderation, had, during his life, been a 
ſort of a mediator between the Roman pontiff 

and the reformer of Wittemberg, and had always 

| entertained the pleaſing hope of reſtoring peace 
in the church. Hence it was, that while, on 

the one hand, he made no oppoſition to Luther's 

deſign of reforming a corrupt church, but rather 
encouraged him in the execution of. this pious 
purpoſe; yet, on the other, he was at no pains 

to introduce any change into the churches that 
were eſtabliſhed in his own dominions. The 
elettor John, his brother and ſucceſſor, acted in 
a quite different manner. Convinced of the truth 
of Luther's doctrine, and perſuaded that it muſt 
be ſoon ſuppreſſed if the authority of the Roman 
pontiff remained undiſputed, he, without delay, 
aſſumed to himſelf that ſupremacy in eccleſiaſti- 
cal matters that is the natural right of every law- 
ful ſovereign, and founded a church in his do- 
minions, totally different from the church of 
Rome in doctrine, diſcipline, and government. 
To bring this happy eſtabliſhnment to as great 
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perſeſtion as poſſible, this reſolute prince ordered 


a body of laws, relating to eccleſiaſtical govern- 


ment, the method of public worſhip, the rank, 
offices, and revenues of the prieſthood, to be 
drawn up by Luther and Melancthon, and pro- 


mulgated by heralds throughout his dominions in 
the year 1527. He alſo took care that the, 
churches ſhould every where be ſupplied with 
pious and learned doctors, and that ſuch of the 
clergy as diſhonoured religion by their bad morals, 
ſhould be removed from the ſacred functions. 
The illuſtrious example of this elector was fol- 
lowed by all the princes. and ſtates of Germany, 

that renounced the papal juriſdiction; and a 
like form of worſhip, diſcipline, and government. 
was introduced into all che churches; which diſ- 


ſented from that of Rome. Thus may the elector 2 
on be conſidered as the ſecond founder of the 


utheran church, which he alone rendered an 
independent body, diſtin from the ſuperſtitious: 
church of Rome, and fenced about with ſalutary 
laws, with a wiſe. and well-balanced: government. 


But as the beſt. bleſſings may become the in- 
nocent occalions of great inconveniencies, ſuch 


was the fate of thoſe wiſe meaſures which this 


elector took; for from that time, the religious 
differences between the German princes broke 


out into a violent flame. The timorouſneſs of 
Frederic had preſerved a ſort of an external 
union among theſe princes. But as ſoon as his 
ſucceſſor. made it evident, that he deſigned to 


withdraw the churches in his dominions from the 


juriſdiction of Rome, and to reform the doctrine, 
diſcipline, and worſhip that had been hitherto 
eſtabliſned, then the ſcene changed. The union, 
which, was more ſpecious than ſolid, was. diſ- 
ſolved of a ſudden, and an open rupture formed. 
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between the German princes, of who! Jarty 
embraced the Reformation, and the other ad- 
huered to the ſuperſtitions of their forefathers. 
XXIV. Things being reduced to this ſtate, 
the patrons of popery gave intimations of their 
intention to make war upon the Lutheran party, 
and to ſuppreſs by force a doctrine which they 
were incapable of overturning by argument; and 
this deſign would certainly have been put in exe- 
cution, had not the troubles of Europe diſcon- 
certed their meaſures. The Lutherans, on the 
other hand, began to deliberate upon the moſt 
effectual methods of defending themſelves; and 
formed the plan of a confederacy that might 
anſwer this prudent purpoſe. In the mean time 
the diet aſſembled at Spire, in the year 1526, at 
which, Ferdinand, the- emperor's brother, pre- 
ſided, ended in a manner more favourable to 
the friends of the Reformation, than they could 
naturally expect. The emperor's ambaſſadors at 
this diet were ordered to inſiſt upon the rigorous 
execution of the ſentence againſt Luther and his 
followers. ' The greateſt part of the German 
princes oppoſed this motion with the utmoſt re- 
ſolution, declaring, that they] could not exe- 
cute that ſentence, before the whole matter 
| was ſubmitted to the cognizance of a general 
council lawfully aſſembled; alledging farther, 
3 that the deciſion of controverſies of this nature 
belonged properly to ſuch a council, and to it 
alone. This opinion, after long and warm de- 
bates, was adopted by a great majority, and, at 
length, conſented to by the whole aſſembly; 
for it was unanimoufly agreed, to preſent a 
fſuolemn addreſs to the emperor, beſeeching him 
to aſſemble, without delay, a free and a general 
council; and it was alſo agreed, that, in the 
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mean time, the princes and ſtates of the empire 
ſhould, in their reſpettive dominions, be at 
liberty to manage eccleſiaſtical matters in the 
manner they ſhould think the moſt expedient. 
XXV. Nothing could be more favourable'to 


' thoſe who had the cauſe of pure and genuine 


Chriſtianity at heart. For the emperor was, at 
this time, ſo entirely taken up in regulating the 
troubled ſtate of his dominions in France, Spain, 
and Italy, which exhibited, from day to day, new 
ſcenes of perplexity, that, for ſome years, it 


was not in his power to turn his attention to the 


affairs of Germany in general, and ſtill leſs to the 


ſtate of religion in particular, which was beſet 


with difficulties, | that, to a politie prince, muſt 
have appeared pecularly critical and dangerous. 
Beſides, had the emperor really had leifure to 
form, or power to'execute, a plan that might 
terminate in favour of the Roman pontiff, the 
inclination was wanting, and Clement VII. had 
nothing to expect from the good offices of 
Charles V. For this pontiff, after the defeat 
of Francis I. at the battle of Pavia, filled with 
uneaſy apprehenſions of the growing power of 
the emperor in Italy, entered into a confederacy 
with the French and the Venetians againſt him. 
And this inflamed the reſentment of Charles to 


ſuch a degree, that he aboliſhed the papal autho- 


rity in his Spaniſh dominions, made war upon 
the pope in Italy, laid fiege' to Rome in the 
year 1527, blocked up Clement in the caſtle of 


St. Angelo, and expoſed him to the moſt ſevere 
and contumelious treatment. Theſe critical 


events, together with the liberty granted by the 
diet ot Spire, were induſtriouſſy improved by 
the friends of the Reformation. Several prins - 


ces, whom the fear of perſecution had hitherto 


prevented | 


þ . of 


held, after he had appeaſed the commotions 
which had employed his attention in ſeveral 
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prevented from lending a hand to the good 
work, now renounced publicly the ſuperſtition of 
Rome, and introduced among their ſubjects the 
fame worſhip, and the ſame doctrine, that had 
been received in Saxony. Others, though placed 
in ſuch circumſtances as diſcouraged them from 
acting in an open manner againſt the intereſts of 
the Roman pontiff, were, however, far from 
diſcovering the ſmalleſt oppoſition to thoſe who 
withdrew from his yoke; nor did they moleſt 
the private aſſemblies of thoſe who had ſeparated 
themſelves from the church of Rome. And in 
general, all the Germans, who, before theſe 
Te/oluttons of the diet of Spire, had rejected the 
papal diicipline and dotirine, were now, in con- 
ſequence of the liberty they enjoyed by theſe 
reſolutions, wholly employed in bringing their 
_ ſchemes to a degree of conſiſtence, and in adding 
"vigour and firmneſs to the glorious cauſe in 
which they were engaged. In the mean time, 
Luther and his fellow-labourers, particularly thoſe 
who were with him at Wirren by their 
_ writings, their inſtructions and counſels, inſpired 
the timorous with fortitude, diſpelled the doubts 
of the ignorant, fixed the principles and reſolu- 
tion of the floating and inconſtant, and animated 
all the friends of genuine Chriſtianity with a 
* ſpirit ſuitable to the grandeur of their under- 
MY XXVI. But the tranquillity 'and liberty they 
enjoyed were not of a long duration. A new. 
diet was aſſembled by the emperor, in the year 
1529, in the fame place where the former was 


parts of Europe, and concluded a peace with 
Clement VII. This prince, having now got * 


* 


— 


d of theſe burthens, had leiſure to direct the affairs 

of of the church; and this the reformers ſoon felt, 

ae by a diſagreeable experience. For the power 

ad which had been granted by the ſormer diet to 

ed every prince, of managing eccleſiaſtical matters 

m as they thought proper, until the meeting of a 
of general council, was now revoked by a majority 

m of votes; and every change was declared unlaw. 
10 ful, whether of doctrine, diſcipline, or: worſhip, 

eſt till the determination of the approaching council 
ed was known. This decree was conſidered as ini- 

in quitous by the elector of Saxony, the landgrave 

e of Heſſe, and the other members of the diet, who 

he were perſuaded of the neceſſity of a reformation 

n- in the church. Nor was any of them ſo ſimple, 

le as to look upon the promiſe of a general council, 

eir in any other light, than as an artifice to quiet the 

ng people; ſince: a lawful council, free from the 
in deſpotic influence of Rome, was the very laſt 

age, thing that a pope. would grant. Therefore, 

fe when the princes now mentioned found that all 

eir their arguments againſt this decree made no im- 

ed preſſion upon Ferdinand?, they entered a folemn- 
bts proteſt againſt it on the 19th of April, and ap- 
lu- WF pealed to the emperor and to a future council, 2 - 
ed Hence aroſe the denomination of Proteſtants,  * 
A which from this period has been given to thoſe ? 
er- who renounce the commumon of the church of 

* Rome. The princes of the empire, who en- 

ey tered this proteſt, and are conſequently to be 
ew conſidered as the firſt proteſtant princes, were 
ear John elector of Saxony, George elector of Bran- 
vas denburg, for Franconia, ' Erneſt and Francis - 1 


ons dukes of Lunenburg, the landgrave of Heſſe, 


ich * The emperor was at Barcelona, while this diet was held t 
rid Wl ire; that his brother Ferdinand was prefident in his place. 


and 


* 


1 


and the prince of Anhalt Theſe princes v were 
Teconded by thirteen imperial towns. 
XXVII. Tune diſſenting princes, who were 
che: ;proteCtors and heads of the reformed 
churches, had no ſooner entered their protef, 


* 


chan they ſent proper perſons to the emperor, 


who was then upon his paſſage from Spain to 
Italy, to acquaint him with their proceedings. 
The miniſters, employed in this commiſſion, 
executed the orders they had received with the 
greateſt reſolution and preſence of mind. The 
emperor, whoſe pride was wounted by this for- 
titude in perſons thatdared to oppoſe his deſigns, 
ordered theſe ambaſſadors to be apprehended 
and put under arreſt during ſeveral days. The 
neus of this violent ſtep was ſoon brought to the 
Proteſtant princes, and made them conclude that 
their perſonal ſafety, and the ſucceſs of their 
cauſe, dependedentirely upon their courage and 
concord, animated and cemented by a ſolemn 
confederacy. They, therefore, held ſeveral 
meetings, to deliberate upon the means of form. 
ing ſuch a league as might enable them 10 repel 
the violence of their enemies. But fo different 
were their views of things, that they. could 
come to no ſatisfactory cole . 

XXVIII. Among the incidents that promoted 


| diſcord between the friends of the Reformation, 


and prevented that union that was ſo much to 
be delired, the principal one was the diſpute be- 
tween the divines of Saxony and Switzerland, 
concerning the manner of Chriſt's preſence in 
the euchariſt. To terminate this controverſy, 
Philip, lan grave of Heſſe, invited, in the year 
1529, to a conference at Marpurg, Luther and 
Zuingle, together with ſome of the more emi- 


nent dottors on each ſide. This expedient was 
655 not 
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not attended with the ſalutary fruits that were 


 expefted from it. The divines diſputed, during 


four days, in preſence of the landgrave. "The 
principal champions in theſe debates were Lu- 
ther, who attacked Oecolampadius, and Me- 
lancthon, who diſputed againſt Zuingle; and 

the controverſy turned upon ſeveral points, itt _ 
relation to which the Swiſs doctors were ſuppoſed 
to entertain erroneous ſentiments. For Zuingle 
was accuſed, not only on account of his expli- 
cation of the nature of the Lord's Supper, but 
of falſe notions relating to the divinity of Chriſt, 
original fin, and ſome other parts of the Chriſ- 

tian doctrine. He cleared himfelf, however, 

from the ' greateſt part of theſe accuſations, in 


ſuch a manner as appeared ſatisfactory to Luther, 


himſelf. Their difſenfion concerning the man- 
ner of Chriſt's preſence in the euchariſt ſtill 
remained; nor could either of the contending 
parties be perſuaded to abandon, or even to 
modify, their opinion of that matter. The only 
advantage, therefore, that reſulted from this 
conference, was, that the jarring doctors formed 
a ſort of truce, by agreeing to a mutyal tolera-. 
tion of their reſpettive ſentimentte. 


XXIX. The miniſters of the churches, which 
had embraced the ſentimenis of Lüther, were 
preparing a new embaſſy to the emperor, when. 
an account was received of a deſign formed by 
that prince to come into Germany, with a view 
to terminate the religious diſputes. He had, to 
his own reflexions upon theſe diſputes, added the 
counſels of men of wiſdom and experience, and. 
was thus rendered more moderate and impartial 
in his opinion of the contending parties. He, 
therefore, in an interview with the. pope at 
Bologna, inſiſted upon the neceſſity of allem bit 8 
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a . His remonſttanc es could not, 

8 however move Clement VII. who reproached 

the emperor with an ill Judged clemency, and 

| alledged that it was his duty to ſupport the 

| 1 and to execute ſpeedy vengeance upon 

© the. obſtinate heretical faction. Ihe emperor 

© was as litile affected by this haughty diſcourſe, 
3 | 17 pope by his wiſe ramoyfirances, 1 


Is 


condem Senn, a ſet of men, who kad . 

approve . themſelves good citizens. Hitherto, 

45 e it was not eaſy for the emperor to form 

4 elear idea of the matters in debate, ſiuce there 

was, no regular ſyſtem. as vet, compoſed, of the 

doctrines embraced by Luther... Therefore the 

eleor of Saxony ordered Luther, and other 

3 divines, to commit to writing the 

1 articles of their religious ſyſtem, and 

e Principal points in, which they | differed 

from the church of. Rome. Luther deliver- 

ed to the _eleftor, | at Torgaw, the ſeven- 

teen articles, Which had been agreed on in the 

1 at Sulzbach, in the year 1329 and 

_ hence were called the articles of Torgaw. 

M0 gh We articles were deemed by Luther a 

een declaration of the ſentiments of the 

reformers, yet it was Judged proper to enlarge 

them, to give perſpicuity to their arguments, 

1 and thereby ſtrength to, their cauſe. . It was this 

- -* conſideration that engaged the proteſtant princes 

» to. employ Melanfthon in extending theſe. Arti- 

cles,” f in Which important work he expreſſed his 

ſ; atiments with the 0 elegance and per- 

El : And deres came forth to public view. 

the famous confe/han of Augsburg, which did 
fach honour to Melancthon. 

XXX. During theſe tranſactions in Germany. 

b dawn of Tk aroſe upon other nations. The 

. 1 light 
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light of the reformation. ſpread itſelf fat and 

wide; and almoſt all the European ſtates wel- 

comed its ſalutary beams. Some of the moſt 

conſiderable provinces of Europe had already 
broke their chains, and openly withdrawn from 

the juriſdiction of the Roman pontiff. The 
reformed” religion was propagated in Sweden 
ſoon after Luther's rupture with Rome, by one 
of his diſciples, whoſe name was Olaus Petri, 
The zealous efforts of this miſſionary were pow- 
erfully ſeconded by that valiant prince, Guſtavus 
Vaſa Ericſon, whom the Swedes had raiſed to 
the throne in the place of Chriſtiern, king of 
Denmark, whoſe horrid barbarity loſt him the 
ſcepter that he had 1 urped. This 
hero had been in exile and in priſon, while the 
brutiſh uſurper was involving his country in 
miſery; but having eſcaped from his confine- 
ment, and taken refuge at Lubec, he was there 
inſtructed in the principles of the Reformation, 
and looked upon the dottrine of Luther, not 
only as agreeable to the Goſpel, but alſo as 
favourable to the temporal ſtate of the Swediſn 
dominions.. The prudence, however, of this 
excellent prince was equal to his zeal. And as 
the religious opinions of the Swedes were in a 
flufluating ſtate, and their minds divided between 
their ancient ſuperſtitions and the doctrine of 
Luther, Guſtavus wiſely avoided all precipitation 
in ſpreading the new doctrine, and proceeded in 
this important undertaking with circumſpection, 

and by degrees, in a manner ſuitable to the prin- 


ciples of the Reformation, which are oppoſite to 


compulſion and violence. Accordingly; the firſt 


object of his attention was the inſtruction of his 


people in the Holy Scriptures, for which purt 
poſe he invited into his dominions ſeveral learned 
0 FFF “ Germans, 
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n and ſpread through the kingdo 
Sy wediſh tranſlation / of the ible that had been 
made by Olaus Petri. Some time after this, in 


the year 1526, he appointed a cäonſerence at 
Upfal, between this eminent reformer and Peter 


Gallius, a zealous defender. of the ancient ſuper. 


I flition, The diſpute, in which Olaus chiajaede 


al, victory, contributed much to confirm 
Guſtavus in the truth. of Luther's doftirine, and 
to promote the progreſs of it in Sweden. In the 
year following, another event gave the ſiniſnin 
Aroke to its fucceſs, and this = the aſſembly 


the ſtates at Weſteraas, where Guſtavus recomi- 


mended the doctrine of the reformers. with ſuch 


zeal, wiſdom, and piety; that, after warm debates 


fomented by the clergy in general, arid much 
oppoſition on the part of the —— in particu» 


= it was unanimouſly refolved,. that the plan 


of reformation propoſed by Luther ſhould — 
free admittance among the Swedes. This reſo- 
lution was principally owing to the firmneſs of 
Guſtavus, who declared publicly, that he would 


lay down his ſcepter and retire trom his kingdom, 
rather than rule a pe enſlaved to. the autho- 
rom this time the papal _ 


empire in Sweden was entirely overturned, and 
Guſtavus declared head of the church. 


XXXI. The light of the Reformation was 


alſo received in Denmark, and that ſo early as 


dhe yeap. 1522, :in._ conſequence of the deſire : 


diſcovered by Chriſtian or Chriſtiern II. of 


baving his ſubjetis inſtructed in the principles 


of 1 For this purpoſe, in the year 1320, 
he ſent for Martin Reinard; one of the diſci les 
of Carloſtadt, out of Saxony, and appointed him 

ki rofeffor of divinit ba at Copenhagen; and after 
Bis eee! the * * | 
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It is true, in all theſe proceedings Chriſtiern II. 


was animated by no other motive than ambition. 
It was the proſpect of extending his authority, 


and not the advancement of religion, that gave 


vigour to hisreſorming projects. He protected 


the religion of » Luther with no other view than 
to riſe by it to ſupremacy both in church and 


ſtate; and that it might afford him a pretext for 
depriving the biſhops of that overgrowu autho- 


rity and thoſe ample poſſeſſions which they had 
gradually uſurped. A revolution produced by 
his avarice, tyranny, and cruelty, prevented the 


execution of this bold enterprize. The ſtates 
of the kingdom exaſperated by his ſavage and 
barbarous treatment ol thoſe who dared to oppoſe 5 
his avarice or ambition, formed a | conſpiracy 
againſt him in the year 132g, by which he was 
depoſed and baniſhed from his dominions, and 


his uncle, Frederic duke 6f Holſtein and Sleſwie, 


placed on the throne of Denmark. 4 


1 , 


XXXII. This prince conducted matters with 
much more prudence and moderation, than his 
predeceſſor had done. He permitted the pro- 
teſtant doctors to preach publicly, but did net 
change the eſtabliſhed diſcipline of the . | 


He contributed, however, greatly to the prot 
greſs of the Reformation, by his attempts, in 
favour of religious liberty, at the aſſembly of the 


ſtates that was held at Odenſee in the year 1627. 


For it was here that he procured the publication 


_ of that famous edict, Which declared every tub; 
ject of Denmark free, either toradhere to the 
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he invited Carloſtadt himſelf to fill that place, 
which he accepted indeed, but after a ſhort: reſi- 
dence in Denmark, returned into Germany. 
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functions of their miniſtry with ſuch zeal and | 
- ſJacceſs, that. the greateſt part of the Danes aban- 
_ doned'y ly both the — and juriſdic - 
tion of the church of Rome. But the honour of 
fimniſhing this glorious work was reſerved for 
3] — — III. a 2 3 diſtinguiſhed by 
lety een ee He began by ſup- 
; pig _ d — — TIES of the biſhops, 
to their lawful owners a great 
— = pee which the church had 
| deli by —— ſtrata This ſtep was fol- 
lowed by a well. judg ſettlement of religious 
_ doftrine, diſcipline, and worſhip, throughout 
the kingdom, according to a plan laid down by 
| nhagius, whom the king had ſent for from 
Wutemderg. Mar SR of the ſtates at 
Odenſee, in che 539, gave a ſolemn ſanc- 
tion to all the pos Cs: and thus the 
work of the Reformation was ee to 3 | 
tion in Denmark. 2 
-__  »"NNXUL. The kingdom of France, was not 
"> inacceſſible to the light of the Reformation. 
Margaret en of Navarre, ſiſter to. Francis I. 
the Sniplarable enemy of Charles V. was ex- 
34 favourable to the new doctrine. This 


ſeveral pions and learned men to 


| — opagate the principles of the Reformation in 
: propor and even to erect. ſeveral - teſtant 


| churches in that Kingdom. 80 early as the 
year 13 there were, in ſeveral of the pro- 


. _ _ - Viiees" " that: coumry, multitudes of. perfons, 
___ "who had tonceived the utmoſt averſion both 
by nf the doctrine and tyranny of Rome, and 
dong theſe; many perfons of rank and digniiy, 
ndnd eden ſome of the epiſcopal order. As their 

. © Hummbets increaſed from day to day, ae nite 
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_ of the monarch-intervened, to ſupport the Joes 
ttine of Rome by the edge of the ſword and tlie 
terrors of the gibbet; and many perſons,” emi- 
nent for their piety, were put to death with the 
moſt unrelenting barbarity. But this cruelty, 
inſtead of retarding, accelerated the progreſs of ö 
the Reformation. Indeed under the reign of 
Francis I. the reſtorers of genuine Chriſtianity 
ſometimes ſeemed to enjoy the royal protection; 
at others, they groaned under the weight of per- 5 
ſecution, and at certain ſeaſons, they were for. 
got, which oblivion rendered their condition 
tolerable. Francis, who had either no religion 
at all, or, at beſt; no fixed ſyſtem of religious 
principles, conducted himſelf towards the pro- 
teſtants in ſuch a manner, as reaſons of poliey 1 
ſeemed to require. When it became neceſſur / 
to engage in his cauſe the German Proteſtants, 
in order to foment ſedition againſt his mortal 
enemy Charles V. then did be treat the pros 
teſtants in France with the utmoſt equity, hv. = 
manity, and gentleneſs; but ſo ſoon as he had 
gained his point, and had no more 'occafion for 
their ſervices, then he threw off the maſk, and 
appeared an implacable and perſecuting tyrant. ' 
About this time the famous Calvin begun to 
draw the attention of the publie. He was born 
at Noyon in Picardy, on the 10th of July, 1309, | 
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and was bred up to the law, in which, as well 
as in all the other branches of literature, then 
known, his ſtadies were attended with ſucceſs; 
Having acquired the knowledge of religion, by) 
a diligent peruſal of the holy e he 
began early to perceive che neceſſiiy of referming 
the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem. His zeal expoſed him W 
various perils, and placed him more than once 
in 1mminent danger, from which he was delivered 
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by the 990 offices of the queen of Nene To 
elcape the impending ſtorm, he retired to Baſil, 
where he publiſhed his Chre/ttan inſtitutions; and 
refixed to them that - famous: dedication to 
Francis l. which has attracted the: admiration of 
 Tucceeding ages 8 0 
EXXXIV. The 3 0880 oppoſition t. to 
the doctrine and diſcipline of Rome in the other 
European ſtates, were fe in number, before the 
diet of Augſburg, and were too imperfect to 
make much noiſe in the world. However, even 
before that period, the doctrine of Luther had 
made a conſiderable, though ſecret, progreſs in 
Spain. Hungary, Bohemia, Britain, Poland, and 
the Netherlands, and had, in all theſe countries, 
many friends, of whom-ſeveral repaired to Wit- 
temberg, to-improve their knowledge under ſuch 
an eminent maſter. Some of theſe countries 
openly broke aſunder the chains of ſuperſtition, 
and withdrew themſelves, in a public manner, 
from the juriſdiction of the Roman pontiff. In 
others, a prodigious number of families rejected 
the doctrines and authority of Rome; * not- 
; withſtanding the perſecutions they ſuſſered; con- 
tinued in the profeſſion of the pure doftrins. of 
Chriſtianity ;-" while in other lands, the moſt 
barbarous tortures, the moſt infernal ſpirit of 
cruelty, extinguiſhed. the light of religious truth. 
It is, indeed, certain, and the Roman catholics 
themſelves acknowledge it, that the papal doc- 
: trines and authority would have fallen into ruin 
in all paris of the world, had not che force of the 
ſecular, arm ſupported this tottering edifice: had 
not ſire and ſword been let looſe upon thoſe who 
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The Hiſtory of the Reformation, from the time 
that the confeſſion” off Augſburg was preſented 
to the or 09 until the commencement of the 
war which ſucceeded the Teague of Smalcald. 


I. C HARLES V. arrived at Augſburg the | 
LL 15th of June 1530, and, on the wen-. 
tieth day of the fame month, the diet was 


opened. As it was unanimouſly agreed, that the 


affairs of religion ſhould be brought upon the 
carpet before the deliberations relating to the 
war with the Turks, the proteffant members of 
this great aſſembly received from the emperor a 
formal permiſſion to preſent to the diet, on the 
25th of June, an account of their religious prin- 


ciples. In conſequence of this, Chriſhan Bayer, 


chancellor of Saxony, read, in the German lan- 
guage, in preſence of the emperor and the af- 
fembled princes, the famous confeſſion, which 


has been fince diſtinguiſned by the denomination 


of the confeſſion of Augsburg. The princes heard 
it with the wo eee it confirmed ſome | 
in the prineiples they. had embraced,” ſurpriſed 


others, and many, who, before this time, had | 


littte or no idea of the religious ſentimęnis of 


Luther, were now not only convinced of their 


innocence, but delighted with their parity and 


ſimplicitv. The copies of this confe/ion, which, 


after being tread, were delivered to the emperor, 
were ſigned and fubfcribed by John, elector of 


Saxony, by four princes of the empire, George, 


marquis of Brandenburg, Erneſt, duke of Lu- 


neuburg, Philip, landgrave of Hefſe, Wolfgang, 


prince 


— 
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. ee Anhalt, and by the imperial cities of 
Nuremberg and Reutlingen. 333 
II. The confeſſion of Augſburg was adopted by 
the whole body of proteftanits as the rule of their 
faith. The flyle of it is plain, elegant, grave, 
and perſpicuous, ſuch as becomes the nature of 
the ſubject. The matter was, undoubtedly, ſup- 
plied by Luther, who, during the diet, reſided, at 
Coburg, à town in the neighbourhood of "Avgf- 
burg; and even the yorm was authoriſed by his 
approbation and advice. This conſeſſion contains 
4wenty-eight chapters, of which the greateſt part 
is employed in repreſenting the opinions of 
the proteſtants, and the reſt in pointing out the 
errors and abuſes that occaſioned their ſeparation 
III. The creatures of the Roman pontiff. who 
© .were preſent at this diet, employed John Faber, 
BW afterwards biſhop of Vienna, together with 
Eckius and another doctor, named Cochlzus, 
7 to draw up a refutation of this confeſſion. This 
having been read in the aſſembly, the emperor 
| . demanded. of the proteſtant members that they 
would put an end to their debates by an un- 
limited ſubmiſſion to the doctrines contained in 
this anſwer. But this demand was far from 
being complied with. The proteſtants declared, 
they were by no means ſatisfied with the reply 
- of their adverſaries, and deſired a copy of it, 
that they might demonſtrate its inſufficiency and 
weakneſs. This xequeſt was refuſed by the 
emperor, who, on this occaſion, as well as others, 
ſhewed more regard to the pope's legate than 
to equity and juſtice. He ſolemnly prohibited 
the publication of any new writings-or declara- 
tions. But this did not reduce the proteflants to 
filence. They endeavoured to recolle& the 
„ „% iy. arguments 
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arguments employed by Faber, and refuted them,” 
in an ample manner, in a piece preſented to the 
emperor on the azad of September; but he re- 
fuſed to receive it. This an/wer was afterwards 
enlarged by Melancthon, when he had obtained 
a copy of Faber's reply, and was publiſhed in the 
year 1531, with the other pieces, under the title 
of A defence of the conſeſſion of Augsburg. 
IV. There were only three ways left of bring- 
ing to à concluſion” theſe religious differences. 
The firſt was. to grant thoſe who refuſed to ſub- 
mit to the doctrine and juriſdiction of Rome, the 
liberty of ſerving God according to their con- 
ſcience, in ſuch a manner as not to diſturb he 
public tranquillity. The ſecond was, to end 
theſe diſſenſions by military apoſtles, who, fword' 
in hand, ſhould force the proteſtants to re- 
turn to the church. The third was, that a re- 
conciliation ſhould be made upon fair terms, 
by engaging each of the contending parties to 
abate the rigour of their pretenſions, and remit 
ſomething of their reſpective claims. This laſt 
method was highly approved of by wiſe and good 
men on both ſides; but it was ill fuited to the 
arrogant ambition of the Roman pontiff. The 
ſecond method was more agreeable to the deſ- 
potic- genius and ſanguine counſels of the court 
of Rome; but the emperor had prudence and 
equity enough to rejett it. The third expedient 
was there fore moſt generally approved of. Hence 
various conferences were held between perſons 
8, of piety and learning, Who were choſen for that 
purpoſe from both ſides, and nothing was omitted 
that might calm the animoſity, and unite the 
hearts of the contending parties; but all to no 
purpoſe, ſince the difference between their 
je opinions was of too much importance, ä 
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of a reconciliation. . It was in theſe conferences 


dat the ſpirit and character of Melandthon ap- 


88 in their genuine colours; and it was 
here that the votaries of Rome exhauſted their 
efforts to gain over this pillar of the Reforma- 
tion, whoſe abilities and virtues added ſuch a 


luſtre to the proteſtant cauſe. This humane and 
gentle ſpirit was apt to fink into an yielding ſoft- 


neſs under mild and generous treatment. And, 
accordingly, while his adverſaries ſoothed him 
with fair words, he ſeemed to melt as they ſpoke, 
and, in fome meaſure, -to comply with their 
demands; but when they made-uſe of imperious 
language and menacing terms, then did Melanct- 


hon appear in a very different point ef light; 


then a ſpirit of intrepidity animated all his words 
and actions, and he looked down with contempt 


on the threats of power, and the fear of death. 


The truth is, that, in this great and good man, 
a ſoft and yielding temper was joined with the 
moſt inviolable fidelity, and the moſt invincible 
attachment to the truth on by © 75 


V. This reconciling method of terminating 


the religious debates. proving ineſſectual, the 
Roman iſts had recourſe to other meaſures, to the 
ſecular arm, and the authority of imperial edicts. 
On the 19th day of November, a ſevere decree 
was iſſued out, by the expreſs order of the em- 


ror, during the abſence of the Heſſian and 


xon princes, Who were the chief ſupporters of 
the proteſtant cauſe. The dignity and excellence 


of the papal religion are extolled beyond meaſure 


in this decree; a new ſeverity and force added 
to that which had been publiſhed at Worms 
againſt Luther and his adherents; the changes 
that had been introduced into the proteſtant 
churches, ſeverely cenſured; and a ſolemn order 


_ addreſſed 
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had thrown off the papal yoke, to return to their 
duty and their 2 e to Rome, on pain of 
ineurring che ra nt and dee. r of the | 
emperor. 

I. No ſooner were the ele Sor of Saxony 
and the confederate princes informed of this, than 
they aſſembled to deliberate upon the meaſures | 
that were proper to be taken. In the year 1530, 
and the year following, they met, firſt at Smal- 
cald, afterwards at Franc fort, and formed a ſolemn 


confederacy. with the intention of defending 
vigorouſly their religion and liberties againſt the 


dangers menaced by the edi of Augſburg. Into 


this confederacy they invited the kings of Eng- 


land, France, and Denmark; with ſeveral other 
republics and ſtates, and left no means unem- 
ployed that might tend to corroborate this im- 
portant alliance. Amidſt theſe preparations, which 
portended an approaching rupture, the elector 
Palatine, and the elector of Mentz, offered their 


mediation. With reſpett to the emperor, va- 


rious reaſons united to turn his views towards 
peace. For, on the one hand, he ſtood 4 in-need 
of ſuceours againſt the Turk „which the proteſ- 
tant prinees tefuſed to grant as long as the edits 
of Worms and Aug giburg remained in force; 
krion of his brother 

Ferdinand, to the kignit ef king of the Romans, 
which had been coneluded by a majority of votes, 


at the diet of Cology, in the year 1531, was 


conteſted by the ſame princes'as —_— to the 


; ſundamental laws of the empire. 


VII. In this troubled Rate of affairs, ker 
varions negotiations, a treaty of peace was con- 
eluded at Nuremberg, in the year 1532, between 
che emperor and the proteſtant Princes, on tha 

Vol. III. ö 1 following 


niſh a ſubſidy for carrying on the war againſt the 


Turk, and acknowledge Ferdinand lawful king 


of the Romans; and that the emperor ſhould 


annul the edifts of e and Augſburg, and 
allow the Lutherans the free exerciſe of their 
religious doctrine and diſcipline, until a rule of 


faith was fixed either in af ee general council-or 


in a diet: of the empire. The apprehenſion of an 


approaching rupture was ſcarcely removed by 
this agreement, when John, elector of Saxony. 


died, and was ſucceeded by his ſon John Frede- 
rick, a prince of invincible ſortitude, whoſe 


reign was little better than a continued ſcene of 
calamities. 


VIII. The W truce, Hades at Na- | 


rembers, inſpired with new. vigour all the friends 
of the Reformation. It gave ſtrength to the 
feeble, and perſeverance 0 the bold. Encou- 
raged by it, thoſe who had been hitherto only 
ſecret; enemies to the Roman, pontift, nom pub- 
licly refuſed to ſubmit to his juriſdiction. On 
the other hand, as all hope of terminating the 
religious debates was founded in the meeting of 


the general council, the emperor renewed his 


requeſts to Clement VII. chat he would haſten 


what, was deſired with ſo much impatience. But 


the pontiff, whom the hiſtory of paſt councils 
filled with the moſt; Meaſy apprehenſions, en- 
deavoured to retard what he could not, with any 
decency. abſolutely refuſe. He formed innu - 


merable pretexts to put off the evil day; and his 


whole condutt evidently. ſhewed, that he was 
more deſirous of having theſe differences decided 
by the force of arms, than by the power of argu- 


ment. He indeed, in the year 1533, made a pro- 


. n to en a council at Mantua, NO, 


A | : 4 Or 


Slowing 3 chat che latter ſhould kur 'q 


or Bologna; but the proteſtants refuſed their 
conſent to the nomination of an Italian council, 


X. During theſe tranſactions, tuo remarkable 
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and inſiſted, that a controverſy, Which had its 
riſe in the heart of Germany, ſhould be decided 
within the limits of the empire. The pope, by 
his uſual artifices; eluded his promiſe, and was 
cut off by death, in the year 1534, in the midſt 
of his ſtratagems. 1 13 7 : 7 1 . 1212 . : 4 * 
IX. His ſucceſſor, Paul III. appeared diſpoſed to 
comply with the deſires of the emperor. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 1535, he expreſſed his inchna- 
tion to convoke a general council at Mantua; and, 
the year following, actually fent circular letters 
for that purpoſe through all the kingdoms and 


| ates under his juriſdiction,. The proteftants, 


fully perſuaded that in ſuch a council all things 
would be carried by the votaries of Rome, af. 
ſembled at Smalcald in the year 1537: And there 
they proteſted ſolemnly againſt ſuch: a corrupt 
council as that which was convoked by Paul III. 
but, at the fame time, had anew /ummary- . 
their doctrine drawn up to preſent to the aſſem- 


bled biſhops, if it was required of them. This 


* 


ſummary 'was . diſtinguiſhed by the title of this 


Articles of Smalcalu. 


events happened. The former of theſe was a 
new ſedition by an outrageous mob of anabap- 
tits; the latter, the rupture between Henry VIII. 
king of England, and the Roman pontiff. : '. 
In the year 1533,/there came to Munſter, a 


city in Weſtphalia, a number of anabaptiſſs, who 


gave themſelves out for the meſſengers of hea- 


ven, inveſted with a divine commiſſion to lay the 


foundations of a new government, a holy and 
ſpiritual empire, and to deſtroy all other 
rule and authority. Having turned all things 
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in the moſt terrible manner, and the new hierar- 
chy deſtroyed with its furious and extravagant 


founders. Fhis outrageous conduct of a hand- 


ſiul of anabaptiſts, drew upon the whole body 
heavy marks of diſpleaſure from the greateſt part 


of the European princes. The ſevereſt laws 
_ were enacted againſt them, in conſequence of 
which the innocent and the guilty were involved 
in the ſame terrible fate, and prodigious numbers 


p — 


devoted to death. „ 


I. The pillars of papal deſpotiſm were at 


this time ſhaken in England by an event, which, 


u firſt, did not/promiſe ſuch: itiportant conſe. 


quences, Henry VIII. a prince who in- vices 


and in abilities was furpaſſed by none who ſwayed 
the ſcepter in this age, and who, in the begin- 


ning of theſe religious troubles, had oppoſed the 


- doftrine of Luther with the utmoſt vehemence, 
Was the principal agent in this great revolution. He 


bad entertaĩned ſeruples concerning the legitimacy 


of his marriage with Catherine, before hisacquain- 


tance with Anna Boleyn. Converſant in the writ- 
ings of Thomas Aquinas and other ſehoolmen, whe 
looked upon the Levitical law as of permanent 
obligation, and attentive to the remonſtrances of 


the biſhops, who declared his marriage unlawful, 


the king was filled with anxious doubts, that had 


made | 


* 


aſſiſted by other German princes; this fanatical 
king and his wrong - headed aſſociates put to death 
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made him break off all conjugal commerce with : 
queen Catherine, before his affettions had been 
engaged by any other. This appears by Cardinal 
Wolley's propoſing a marriage between his ma- 
jeſty and the ſiſter of; Francis I. which: that 
pliant courtier would never have done, had he 
non that the king's affections were otherwiſe 
engaged. After all, it is very poſſible, that the 
age and infirmities of Catherine, together with _.. 
the blooming charms of Anna Boleyn, tended 
much to animate Henry's remorſe, and to ren- 
der his conſcience more ſcrupulous. Certain 
it is, that he ardently deſired to be divorced from 
the former, that he might render lawful his paſ- 
ſion for the latter. For this purpoſe, he addreſſed 
himſelf to the Roman pontiff Clement VIE in 
order to obtain a diſſolution of his marriage with 
Catherine, alledging that ſhe had been previouſſy 
married th his elder | brother, Arthur, and it was. 
repugnant to the divine law to contract wedlock 
with a brother's widow. Clement was greatly 
perplexed by the apprehenſion of incurring the- 
indignation of the emperor-in caſe his deciſion 
- was favourable to Henry ; and therefore: he con- 
trived various pretexts to evade a poſitive anſwer, 
and exhauſted all his policy to cajole the Engliſn. 
monarch. Tired with the pretexts and tardy- 
| proceedings of the pontiff Henry had recourſe 
. to an expedient ſuggeſted: by Dr. Thomas. Cran-: . 
mer,. afterwards baifel to the ſee of Canterbury- 
This was, to demand the opinions of the moſt 
learned European uuiverſities. The: reſult of 
this was favourable to his views The greateſt 
part of the univerſities declared the marriage 
unlawful. Catherine was conſequently divorced; 
Anna formally married, notwichſfanding the 
xemonſtrances. of Clement; and the Engliun 
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nation delivered from the tyranny of Rome, by 


| Henry's renouncing the juriſdiction of its pontiff. 
Soon aſter, Henry. was declared by the parlia- 


ment ſupreme head, on earth, of the chureh of 


_ England, the monaſteries were ſuppreſſed; and 


the authority of the pope entirely abrogated. 


XII. But the downfal of the papal authority in 


England was not productive of much benefit to 
the friends of the Reformation. For the ſame 


monarch who had withdrawn from the dominion 
of Rome, retained the greateſt part of its etrors, 


with its perſecuting ſpirit. He fill adhered to 
the moſt monſtrous dottrines of popery, and pre- 
ſented the terrors of death to thoſe who differed 


from him. | Beſides, he conſidered the title of 
Head of the Engliſh church, as if it transferred 


0 him the enormous power which had been 


uſurped by the Roman pontiffs; and, in conſe- 
quence, looked upon himfelf as maſter of the 
religious Tentiments of his ſubjects. Hence it 


 _eame to paſs, that, during the life of this prince, 


the face of religion was conſtantly , changing. 


The prudence, learning, and activity of Cran- 
mer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was the 


Hayourite- of the king, and the friend of the 
Reformation, counteracted, however, in many 


_ mftances, the vehemence of this inconſtant and 


turbulent monarch. The wiſe counſels of that 
_ venerable prelate diminiſhed daily the influence 


of the ancient ſuperſtitions, diſpelled by degrees 


_ the miſts of ignorance that blinded the people, 
and increafed the number of thoſe. who wiſhed 
well to the Reformation. Y 


XIII. After the meeting of the council of 


Mantua was prevented, various meaſures were 


taken, by the emperor on the one hand, and 


the proteſtant princes on the other, for the 
* | ”- xt _, - oxen 
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reſtoration of concord and union, both civil and 


learning choſen out of eac | 
ee It was here that Melancthon anc 


religious. | But theſe meaſures were-diſconcerted 
by the intrigues and artifice of Rome, whoſe 
legates and creatures were always lying in wait 
to blow the flame of diſcord. In the year 1541, 


the emperor, regardleſs of the biſhop of Rome, 


appointed a conference at Worms, on the ſub. 
je of Religion, between tg of piety and 
h of „ . 


ckius diſputed during the ſpace of three days. 
This conference was removed to the diet which 
was held at Ratiſbon that ſame year. But this 


conference, alſo, produced no other effect, than 


a mutual agreement of the contending parties 
to refer the deciſion of their debates to a general 
council; or, if the meeting of ſuch a conncil 


| ſhould be prevented, to the next German diet. 


XIV. This reſolution was rendered ineffectual 
by the period of perplexity and trouble that ſfuc- 
ceeded; and by various incidents that widened 
the breach. It is true, the Roman pontiff or- 
dered his legate to declare in the diet, which 


was aſſembled at Spire in the year 1542, that he 
would aſſemble a general council at Trent, if the 
diet had no objection to that city. Ferdinand, 


king of the Romans, and the princes who ad- 


hered to the papal cauſe, gave their confent to 


this propoſal; while the proteſtant members 
objected both againſt a council ſummoned by the 
papal authority alone, and ' againſt the place, 


and demanded a free and lawful council, which 


ſhould not be biaſſed by the diftates, nor awed 
by the proximity of the Roman pontiff. This 
proteſtation ee no effect; Paul III. per- 

ſiſted in his purpoſe, and iſſued out his circular 
letters for the convocation of the council, with 
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youred, , at the diet of Worms, in the year 1545, 


_ to, perſuade the. proteſtants to , conſent to the 


mesting of che council at Trent. But the pro- 


teſtants were fixed in their reſolution. . /pon 


which the emperor, who had hitherto difap- 
proved. of the violent meaſures ſuggeſted, by the 


court of Rome, departed from his uſual -pru- 


dence, and, liſtening to the ſanguine counſels 
of Paul, formed; in conjunction with that ſubtle 
pontiff, the deſign of terminating the debates by 
the force of arms. The landgrave of Heſſe and the 
eleftor of Saxony were no ſooner informed of 


this, than they took proper meaſures to prevent 


their being ſurpriſed. and overwhelmed: by a ſu- 
perior force; — accordingly, raiſed an army for 
their deſence. While this terrible ſtorm was 


niſing, Luther, whoſe averſion to all methods of 


violence in matters of religion was well known, 
and who recommended prayer and patience as 
the apes arms worthy of thoſe who had the 
cauſe; of genuine Chnſtianity at heart, was re- 


moved by Providence from this ſcene of tumult, 


and the approaching calamities. He died in peace, 


on the 18th of February, in the * 2546, at: 


NOONE. the e of his birth. 
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that aſſembly was to ſerve as u ſignal for their 


taking arms; and, accordingly, its deliberations 
were ſcarcely begun, in the year 1546, when 


a new conference this very year, at the diet of 
Ratiſbon, between ſome eminent doctors of 
both parties; but it appeared ſufficiently, both 
from the nature of this diſpute; and the manner 
it was carried on, that the matters would, ſooner 
or later, be decided in the ſield of battle. In the 


mean time, the fathers, afſembled in the counci 


of Trent, promulgated their decrees : while the 


proteſtant princes in the diet of Ratiſbon pro- 
teſted againſt their authority, and were, in con- 


ſequence of this, proſeribed by the emperor, 


who raiſed an army to reduce them to obedience. 


II. The elector of Saxony and the landgteve 


of Heſſe led their forces into Bavaria againſt the 


emperor. It was ſuppoſed this would bring the 


two armies to a general action; but ſeveral cir- 


cumſtances prevented a battle; which was ex- 

ed by moſt of the confederates, and, pro- 
„would have been advantageons to their 
cauſe, Among theſe we may reckon, princt- 
pally, the perſidy of Maurice, duke of Saxony, 


who, ſeduced by the promiſes of the emperor, 


and his own ambition and avarice, invaded the 


_ elettoral dominions of his uncle John Frederick, 
while that prince was maintaining the ſacred 
cauſe of religion and liberty. Add to this the. 
diviſions that were fomented by the emperor 


among the confederate princes; and the failure 


of France in furniſhing. the ſubſidy that had been 
promifed by its monarch. All theſe things fo 


3 


diſcouraged 


the proteſtamts perceived undoubted marks of the 
approaching ſtorm, and of a formidable union be- 

_ tween the emperor and the pontiff to cruſſ them 
by a ſudden blow. There had been, it is true, 
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diſcouraged, the heads of the protel Y, 
that their, army was ſoon diſperſed,” and the 
2) 2 779 of Saxony directed his march homewards. 
But he was purſued by the emperor, who made 
- ſeveral forced marches, with. a: view to deſtroy 
his enemy, before he ſhould have time to recover; 
in which deſign he was affiſted by the ſecurity | 
of the eleftor,; and by the treachery: of his 
_ { officers... The two, armies, drew up in order of 
| battle near-Mublberg. on the Elbe, on the 24th 
of April, 2547; and, aſter a bloody action, that 
of the elettor, being inferior in numbers, was 
deſeated, and himſelf taken priſoner. Philip, 
 Kndgrave of Heſſe, the other chief of the pro- 
teſtants, was perſuaded by his ſon-in-law, Mau- 
Tice, now declared elector of Saxony, to throw | 
himſelf upon the mercy of the emperor. - To 
| _ this. he conſented, relying; on the promiſe; of 
Charles for being reſtored to liberty; but, not- 
withſtanding, he was unjuſtly detained priſoner 
by a ſcandalous violation of the moſt ſolemn 
convention. 1 f 17 702 


III. This revolution ſeemed every way adapted 


ant 


party 


to complete the ruin of the proteſtant cauſe, and WM ve. 

to crown the efforts of the Roman pontiff with to 

the moſt. triumphant. ſucceſs. In the diet of W T 

_ Augſburg, which was aſſembled ſoon after, with WM ta 
aan imperial army at hand to promote diſpatch, R 
the emperor. required of the proteſtants that they fu 

* would leave the deciſion of theſe religious con- ql 
teſts. to the council that was to meet at Trent. bi 
The greateſt part of the members conſented; M T 
and, among others, Maurice, the new elector of er 
Saxony, who owed. both his electorate and his d 
dominions to the emperor, and who was ardently be 
deſirous of obtaining the liberty of his father- b 
"in-law; the landgrave of Heſſe, This general fi 
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ſubmiſſion to the will of the emper 
however, produce the fruits that were expe 
A plague; breaking out engaged the greateſt part 
of the aſſembled fathers to retire from Trent r ; 
Bologna, and thereby the council was, in effect, 


diſſolved; nor could all the remonſtrances of 


the em peror prevail upon the pope to re aſſemble 8 
it. 4 uy While things Were 5 in this ſituation, the "=: 


emperor.judged it neceſſary; during thisnterval; 
to fall upon ſome method of maintaining peace 


in religious matters, until the deciſion, ſo long 


expected, ſhould be finally obtained. It was 
with this view, that he ordered Julius Pflugius, 
biſhop of Naumburg, Michael Sidonius, a crea- 
ture of the pontiff, and John Agricola, a native 
of Ayſleben, to draw up a ' Formulary, which 


might ſerve as a rule of faith and worſhip to both 


of the contending» parties, until a council ſhould 


be ſummoned. As this was only a temporary 


appointment, and had not the ſorce of a perma- 
the Mr LC ps LO 
This project of Charles was formed, partly to 
vent his reſentment againſt the pope, and partly 
to anſwer other purpoſes of a political kind. 
This temporary rule of faith and worſhip con- 


tained all the eſſential doctrines of the church of 
Rome, though conſiderably ſoftened by the art- 


ful terms in which they were expreſſed; terms 
quite different from thoſe that were employed, 
before and after this period, by the council of 
Trent. There was an affed ed ambiguity in-many 
expreſſions, which rendered them ſuſceptible f 
different ſenſes, applicable to the ſentiments Of 


both communions, and therefore diſagreeable to 


both. The Interim was compoſed with that 
fraudulent, ſpecious, and ſeducing dexterity, that 
J on ge 
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in alte times appeared in the deceitſul Ex. 


ion gl the Catholic Faith; by M. Roſſuet, biſhop 


| Hhould be at liberty to uſe the cup, or to a 


from il, and to chuſe à ſlate of marriage, or a ſtate 


however, promulgated with 
' emperor, at the diet of Augſburg; and the 
. elettor of Mentz, without even deigning to aſk 
the opinions of the aſſembled princes and ſtates, 
roſe with an air of authority, and, as if he had 


R 
\ 2 
3 


of Meaux, and it was almoſt equall rejected by 


the proteſtants and Roman catholics. The c 
was allowed to the proteſtants in the adminiſtra- 


tion of the Lord's ſupper, and prieſts and clerks 
were permitted to enter into the married ſtate. 


Theſe grants were; however, accompanied with 


the two following conditions: 1. That every on 
ftatn 


af celibacy, as he ſhould judge moſt fitting, 2. 
That theſe grants ſhould 2 in — 3 
than the happy period, when a general council 
ſhould terminate all religious differences. 
IV. This temporary rule of faith and diſci- 
pline, though it was extremely favourable to the 
intereſts and pretenſions of the court of Rome, 
yet pleaſed neither of the contending parties, 


but was equally offenſive to the. followers of 


Luther, and to the Roman ek mere was, 
ſolemnity by the 


been commiſſioned to repreſent the whole diet, 


gave a formal and public approbation of it. The 


greateſt part of thoſe, who had the reſolution to 


_ diſpute the - authority of this Imperial Creed, 
| were obliged to ſubmit to it by the force of arms; 


and hence aroſe. deplorable ſcenes of violence 


and blogdſhed, which involved the empire in 
che greateſt calamit ies 


V Amidſt theſe conteſls Paul III. departed 


- this liſe in the year 1549, and was ſucceeded, - 


the year following, by Julius III. who, yielding 
. V | „ 0 
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to the ſolicitations of the emperor, conſented to - 


the aſſembling a council at Trent. Accordingly, 


in the diet of Augſburg, which was again held 


| under the canon of an Imperial army, Charles 


laid this matter before the ſtates and princes of 
the empire. The greateſt part of the princes 
gave their conſent to the convocation of this 
council. The emperor then concluded the diet 
in the year 1551, deſiring the aſſembled princes 


and ſtates to prepare all things for the approach- 
ing ſ council, and promiſing that he would uſe his 


moſt zealous endeavours towards the otro, 
impartiality and charity, in the deliberations and 
tranſactions of that aſſembly. Upon the breaking 

up of the diet, the proteſtants took the ſteps 


they judged moſt prudent to prepare themſelves. 


for what was to happen. Beſides the ambaſſadors 
of the duke of Wurtemberg, feveral doctors of 
that city repaired to Trent. The Saxon divines, 
with Melancthon at their head, ſet out alſo for 
that place, but proceeded in their journey no 
farther than Nuremberg. They had received 
ſecret orders to ſtop there; for Maurice had no 


intention of ſubmitting to the emperor's views; 


on the contrary, he hoped to reduce that prince 
to a compliance with his own projects. He 
therefore yielded in appearance, that he might 


command in reality. 


VI. The real ve of Charles V. will appear 
evidently to ſuch as compare the tranſattions of 


this prince, the one with the other. ee ton, 


on the extent of his power, with a degree © 
confidence that was highly imprudent, Charles 


_ Propoſed to turn theſe religious diſſenſions to 


the increaſe of his dominion in Germany, and 
by ſowing the ſeeds of diſcord among the princes. 
of the empire, to en their- power, and 


Vor. III. e thereby 
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thereby the more eaſily. to encroach upon their 


rights and privileges. On the other hand, ar- 


? dent] y deſirous of reducing within narrower limits 
the juriſdiction of the Roman pontiffs, that they | 


might not ſet bounds to his ambition, he flattered 


himſelf that this would be the effect of the council. 


| He perſuaded. himſelf, that, by the dexterity of 


his agents, and the number of. the Spaniſh and 


German biſhops that were devoted to his inte- 


Tells, he ſhould be able to influence and dire& 


the deliberations of the approaching council in 


ſuch a manner, as to make us deciſions anſwer 


his expectations Such were the dreams of am- 
bition that filled the imagination of this reſtleſs 
prince; but his projects were diſconcerted by 


that ſame Maurice of Saxony, who had been 
one of the principal inſtruments of that violence 


2 « 


proteſtant princes. ' 


— 


a long time, addreſſed to the emperor their en- 


treaties for the deliverance of Philip, landgrave 


of Heſſe, and John Frederick, elector of Saxony, 
from their. confinement; and Maurice had ſoli- 
cited, with peculiar warmth. the liberty of the 


former, who was his father-in-law. But all 


_ theſe ſolicitations produced no effect. Maurice, 
perceiving. at length that he was duped by the 
emperor, and. that this ambitious monarch was 
forming inſidious deſigns upon the liberties of 


Germany, entered, with the utmoſt | ſecreſy, 


into an alliance with the king of France and 
ſeveral of the German princes. Encouraged by 
this reſpeRable confederacy, the active Saxon 


_ - marched a powerful army againſt the emperor, 


in the year 1552 ; and that with ſuch aſtomiſhing 


* _-- rapidity, 


and oppreſſion which he had exerciſed againſt the 


VII. The moſt conſiderable princes, not only 
of Germany, but even of all Europe, had, for 
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rapidity, that he ſurpriſed Charles at Inſpruk, 
where he lay with a handful of troops in the 
utmoſt ſecurity,” and without the leaſt apprehen- 
ſion of danger. This ſudden event dejetted the 
_ emperor to ſuch a degree, that he was willing 
to make peace on almoſt any conditions; con- 
ſequently, in a little time after, he not 'only _ 
concluded at Paſſau the famous treaty of Pact - 7 
facation with the proteſtants, but alſo promiſed to 
aſſemble, in the ſpace of ſix months, a diet, in 
which all the diſſenſions, that had been occa- 
ſioned by a variety of ſentiments in religious 
matters, ſhould be entirely removed. Thus did 
the ſame prince who ſtands foremoſt in the liſt 
of thoſe that oppreſſed the proteſtants and re- 
duced their affairs to the greateſt extremities, » 
reſtore their expiring hopes, render triumphant 
their deſperate | cauſe, and procure them a bul- 
wark of peace and liberty, which ſtill remains. 
Maurice, however, did not live to ſee this happy 
iſſue of his expedition; for he loft his fe the 
year following, by a wound received at the battle 
of Siverhauſen, While he was fighting againſt 
Albert, marquis of Brandenburg, who after the 
pacification of Paſſau, to which he refuſed to 
ſubſcribe, continued the war againſt the Roman 
catholics, till a. confederacy was formed againſt 
him, at the head of which Maurice was placed. 
VIII. The troubles of Germany, with ſeveral 
other incidents, rendered it impoſſible to aſſem- 
ble the Diet, which the emperor - had promiſed 
at the pacification of Paſſau, ſo ſoon as the 
period mentioned. This famous diet met, how. 
ever, at Augſburg, in the year 1555, and ter- 
minated thoſe deplorable ac of bloodſhed. 
deſolation, and diſcord, that had ſo long afflifted 
both church and . 7 that religious peace, as 
f N „ *2 * 6308 
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wWhoſe doctrine and worſhip they though 
conſonant to true Chriſtianity ; and that all 
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it is commonly called, which ſecured to the 


proteſtants the free exerciſe of their religion, and 


eſtabhliſned this ineſtimable liberty upon the 


firmeſt foundations. For after various debates, 
the following memorable acts were paſſed on the 
25th of September: that the proteſtants who 
followed the. conſeſſion of Augſburg, ſhould be 
for the future conſidered as entirely exempt 


from the juriſdiction of the Roman pontiff, and 


rom the authority and ſuperintendance of the 
biſhops; that they were left at perſect liberty to 


enact laws for themſelves, relating to their reli- 


gious ſentiments, diſcipline, and worſhip; that 


all the inhabitants of the German empire ſhould - 


be allowed to judge for themſelves in religious 
matters, and to join themſelves to that church 
t moſt 


_ thoſe who ſhould injure: or perſecute any perſon 
under religious pretexts, wh 
opinions, ſhould be declared, and proceeded 
againſt, as public enemies of the empire, inva- 
ders of its liberty, and diſturbers of its peace. 
IX. Henry VIII. whoſe perſonal: vices, as 
well as his arbitrary and capricious conduct, had 
greatly retarded the progreſs of the Reformation 
in England, was now. no more. He eu 
this life in the year 1347, and was ſucceeded by 
his only ſon Edward VI. This amiable prince, 
whoſe early youth was crowned, with that wiſ⸗ 
dom, ſagacity, and virtue, that would have 
done honour to advanced years, gave new vigour 
to the proteſtant cauſe, and. was its brighteſt 
- ornament, as well as its moſt effeftual ſupport. 
He encouraged learned and pious men of foreign 
countries to ſettle in England, and addreſſed 2 
particular invitation to Martin Bucer and Paul 
a 1 | Fagius, 


on account of their' 


r 
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| Fagius, whoſe moderation added a luſtre to their 
other virtues, that, by the miniſtry and labours 
of theſe eminent men, in concert with thoſe of 
the friends of the Reformation in England, he 
might purge his dominions from the ſordid 


fictions of popery, and eſtabliſh the pure doctrines 
of Chriſtianity in their place. For this purpole 


he iſſued out orders for the reſtoration of true 
religion; but his reign was too ſhort to accom- 
phſh fully ſuch a glorious purpoſe. In the year 


1553, he was taken from his afflicted ſubjects, 


whoſe ſorrow was inexpreſſible, and ſuited to 
their loſs. His ſiſter Mary (the daughter of 
Catherine of Arragon, from whom Henry had 


been ſeparated by the famous divorce) a furious 
bigot to the church of Rome, and a princels, 
whoſe natural character, like the ſpirit of her 
religion, was deſpotic and cruel, ſucceeded him; 


and impoſed anew the tyrannical yoke of Rome 
upon the people of England. Nor were the 
methods ſhe employed, in the cauſe of ſuperſh- 


tion, tempered by any ſentiments of equity or 


compaſhon. Barbarous tortures, and death in 


the moſt ſhocking forms, awaited thoſe who 
made the leaſt ſtand againſt the reſtoration of 


popery. And among many other victims, the 


learned and pious Cranmer, archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, who had been one of the moſt illuſtrious. 


inſtruments of the Reformation in England, fell 


a ſacrifice to her fury. This odious ſcene of 
perſecution was happily concluded, in the year 


1558, by the death of the queen, who left no 


Elizabeth afcended the throne, all things aſſumed 


a new and a pleaſing aſpect. This princeſs, 


whoſe ſentiments, counfels, and projetts-breathed 


a ſpirit ſuperior to the natural. ſoſtneſs of her 
CCC ſenx, 


iſſue; and, as ſoon as her ſucceſſor the lady 


, 
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ſex, exerted this vigorous ſpirit in the deſence 
of oppreſſed conſcience and expiring liberty, 


broke anew the deſpotic yoke of papal authority 

and ſuperſtition, and eſtabli that: form of 
religious doctrine and government, which ſtill 
fubſiſts in England. —_ - TER 


X. The ſeeds of the Reformation were very, 


early ſown in Scotland, by ſeveral noblemen of 


chat nation, who had reſided in Germany dur- 


ing the religious diſputes that divided the empire. 
But the power of the Roman pontiff, ſupported 
by inhuman laws and barbarous executions, - 
' choked, for many years, theſe tender ſeeds, and 
prevented their taking root. The firſt and moſt 
eminent oppoſer of the papal juriſdiction was 


John Knox, a diſciple of Calvin, whoſe elo- 


quence was perſuaſive, and whoſe fortitude was 


invincible. This reſolute reformer ſet out from 
Geneva for Scotland in the year. 1559, and, in 
Aa ſhort time, inſpired the people, by his pri- 


vate exhortations and public diſcourſes, with 
fuch a violent averſion to the ſuperſtitions of 
Rome, that the greateſt part of the Scotch nation 
abandoned them entirely, and aimed at nothing 


Teſs than the total extirpation of popery. From 
this period to the preſent times, the form of 
doctrine, worſhip, and diſciphne, that had been 
eſtabliſhed at Geneva by the miniſtry of Calvin, 


has been maintained in Scotland with invincible 


obſtinacy, and every attempt to introduce into 


that kingdom the rites and government of the 


church of England, has proved unſucceſsful. 


X.I. The cauſe of the Reformation underwent, 
in Ireland, the ſame viciſſitudes and revolutions 
that had attended it in England. When Henry 


VIII. after the abolition. of the papal authority, 
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ngland,. George Brown, a native of 
d a monk of the Auguſtin order, 
whom * eee had created, in the year 


1535, archbiſhop of Dublin, began to act wich 


the utmoſt vigour in conſequence of this change 


in the hierarchy. He purged the churches of 


his dioceſe from ſuperſtition in all its various 
forms, pulled down images, deſtroyed relies, 
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aboliſhed abſurd and idolatrous rites, and, by the 5 


influence, as well as authority, be had in Ireland, 


cauſed the king's /upremacy"to be acknowledged 


in that nation. Henry ſnewed Toon after, that 


| this ſupremacy was not a vain title; for he 


baniſhed the monks out of that kingdom, con- 


fiſcated their revenues, and deftroyed their con- 
vents. In the reign of Edward VI. ſtill farther 

pro > was made in the removal of popiſh ſu- 
perſtitions, by the zealous labours of biſhop 


Brown, and the auſpicious encouragement he 


granted to all who exerted - themſelves in the 


cauſe of the Reformation. But the death of this 


excellent prince, and the acceſſion of his ſiſter 
to the throne, changed the face of things in 


Ireland, as it had done in England. Mary de- 
ſigned to purſue, with fire and ſword, the pro- 
moters of a pure and rational religion. But the 
had hardly made a beginning, when Elizabeth 
ſucceeding gave a new and deadly blow to 


popery, which was again recovering its forces 


and the Iriſh were obliged again to ſubmit to the 


form of worlbsp: and nen, eſtabliſhed in 


England. 


XII. The Reformation had not "ſs — 
eſtabliſhed in Britain, when the Belgie provin- 


ces withdrew from their allegiance to the Ro- 
man pontiff. Philip II. king of Spain, appre- 


] voy the * to which che religion of 


Rome 
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Rome was: expoſed from that ſpirit of liberty att 
which reigned in the Low- Countries, took the or 
moſt violent meaſures to diſpel it. For this wy 
Purpoſe he augmented the number of the biſhops, pre 

_ enatted the moſt ſevere laws againſt all innova- be 
tors in religion, and erected that inhuman tri- the 
bunal of the inguiſtion, to tame the manly ſpirit thi 
of an re people. But his meaſures were th 
as unſucceſsſul as they were abſard ; his furious nu 
AZeal for the ſuperſtitions of Rome accelerated ex 
their deſtruction, and the papal authority was - 


_ deſtroyed by the very ſteps that were deſigned to 


ſupport it. The nobility formed themſelves into 


an aſſociation, in the year 1566, with a view to 
procure the repeal'of theſe barbarous edicts; but, 


their ſolicitations being treated with contempt, 
they reſolved to obtain by force, what they 
hoped! to have gained from clemency. They 
addreſſed themlelves to a free and an abuſed 


people, ſpurned the authority of a cruel yoke, 
and with impetuoſity trampled upon whatever was 


held ſacred or reſpectable by the church of Rome, 
To quell theſe tumults a powerful army was 
ſent from Spain, under the command of the duke 
of Alva, whoſe horrid barbarity kindled that long 
and bloody war from which the powerſul repub- 
lic of the United Provinces derived its origin. 

It was the heroic conduct of William of Natfau 
rince of Orange, ſeconded by the ſuccours of 
England and France, that delivered this ſtate 


from the Spaniſh yoke. And no' ſooner was 


this deliverance obtained, than the reformed 
religion, as it was profeſſed in Switzerland, was 
eſtabliſhed in the United Provinces ; and, at the 
fame time, an univerſal toleration pranted to 
thoſe whoſe religious ſentiments were of a dif- 
_ ferent nature, provided that they made no 

x . . | | attempts 
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attempts againſt the authority of the government, 

or the tranquillity of the public. 
XIII. The Reformation made a confiderable 

progrefs in Spain and Italy ſoon after the rupture 


between Luther and the Roman pontiff. In all 


the provinces of Italy, but more eſpecially in 
the territories of Venice, Tuſcany, and Naples, 


the religion of Rome loſt. ground, and great 


numbers of perſons, of all ranks and orders, 
expreſſed an averſion to the papal yoke. In the 
kingdom of Naples, in the year 1546, Bernard 
Ochino and Peter Martyr, in their public diſ- 
courſes from the pulpit, exhauſted all the force 
of their irreſiſtible eloquence in expoling the 
enormity of the reigning ſuperſtition. Vet in 
ſeveral places the popes put à ſtop to the Refor- 


mation, by letting looſe their bloody ingquiſitors, 


who ſpread the marks of their uſual barbarity 


through: the greateſt part of Italy. Theſe for- 


midable miniſters of ſuperſtition put fo many to 
death, and perpetrated, on the friends of reh- 
gious liberty, ſuch horrid acts of cruelty,” that 
moſt of the reformiſts conſulted their fafety by a 
voluntary exile,” while others returned to the 
religion of Rome, at leaſt in external appearance. 
But the terrors of the ingusſition, which fright- 
ened back into the profeſſion of popery ſeveral 
proteſtants in other 'parts of Italy, could not 


penetrate into the kingdom of Naples, nor could 


either the authority or entreaties of the Roman 
pontiffs engage the Neapolitans-to admit within. 


: 


their territories either a court of inquiſition, of 


" * 


The eyes of ſeveral perſons in Spain were 


opened upon the truth, not only by the ſpirit 


of enquiry, which the controverſies between 
Luther and Rome had excited in Europe, but 
5 4 | | even 
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even by thoſe: very divines, whom Charles V. 
had brought with him into Germany, to combat 
the pretended here/y of the reformers. For theſe 
Spaniſh doctors imbibed this hereſy inſtead of 
'. Tefuting it, and propagated it more or leſs, on 
their return home, as appears evidently from 
ſeveral circumſtances. - This appears from the 
unhappy end of all the eccleſiaſtics that had 
attended Charles V. and followed him into his 
retirement. No. ſooner was the breath of that 
monarch out, than they were thrown into the in- 
ro and were afterwards committed to the 
Hames, or put to death in other forms equally terri- 
ble. Such was the fate of Auguſtin Caſal, the empe- 
ror's preacher; of Conſtantine Pontius, his con- 
feſſor; of the learned Egidius, whom he had 
nominated to the biſhopric of Tortoſa; of Har- 
tholomew de Caranza, a Dominican, who had 
been confefſor to king Philip and queen Mary, 
with above twenty more of leſs note. All this 
gave reaſon: to preſume that Charles V. died a 
"Proteſtant, Certain it is, that he knew well the 
corruptions and frauds of the church of Rome, 
and the grounds and reafons of the proteſtant 
Faith; though buſineſs, ambition, intereſt, and 
the prejudices of education, may have blinded 
him for a while, until leiſure, retirement, the 
abſence, of worldly temptations, and the ap- 
pProach of death, removed the vail, and led him 
to wiſe and ſerious reflex ions. 
I be ingquſtion, which could not gain any footing 
in the kingdom of Naples, reigned triumphant in 
Spain; and by racks, gibbets, ſtakes, and other 
ſuch formidable inſtruments of perſuading, ſoon 
terriſied the people back into popery, and ſup- 
pre ſſed the vehement deſire they had of changing 
2 ſuperſtitious worſhip for a rational religion. was. 
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XIV. In defending the cauſe of the Refor- 
mation, we are under no obligation: to defend, 
in all things, the moral characters of its pro- 
moters and inſtruments. Theſe two objects are 


entirely diſtinct. The moſt excellent cauſe may 


be promoted from ſiniſter motives, without loſin 

its nature, or ceaſing to be excellent. The true ſtate 
ot the queſtion here, is, whether the oppoſition 
made, by Luther and the other reformers, to the 
Roman pontiff, was founded on juſt and folid 


" reaſons? and this queſtion nei 


dent of the virtues or vices of particular perſons. 
Let many of theſe perſons be ſuppofed as odious, 
nay, ſtill more deteſtable, than they are pleaſed 
to repreſent them, provided the cauſe in which 
they were embarked be allowed to have been juſt | 
and 9008. Y Ar ER 
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I. YX HEN the Roman pontiffs ſaw their 
. ambition checked by the progreſs of 


the Reformation, which deprived them of a great 
part of their ſpiritual dominion in Europe, they 


turned their views towards the other parts of the 


globe, and became more ſolicitous than ever 


about the propagation of the goſpel among the 


nations that lay yet involved in paganiſm. This 


they conlidexed as the beſt method of making 
amends for the loſs they had ſuſtained in Europe, 


and the moſt ſpecious pretext for aſſuming to 


themſelves the title of heads of the univerſal 
church. The famous ſociety, which, in the 
year 1540, took the denomination of 7Ze/uzts, or 
the company of Feſus, ſeemed every way proper 
to aſhſt the court of Rome in the execution of 
this deſign. And accordingly, from their firſt 
riſe, this peculiar charge was given them, that 
they ſhould form a certain number of their 
order for the propagation of 8 among 


the unenlightened nations, and that theſe miſſio- 


naries ſhould be at the abſolute diſpoſal of the 
Roman pontiff, and always ready, at a moment's 
warning, to repair to whatever part of the world 


he ſhould fix. The many relations which men- 


tion the labours, perils, and exploits of that pro- 


digious multitude of jeſuits, who were employed 


in 
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in the converſion of the African, American, and 

— Indian infidels, ſhew with what fidelity and zeal 

| the members of this ſociety executed the orders 

of the Roman pontiffs. And their labours would 
have undoubtedly. crowned them with immortal. 
glory, had not the greateſt part of theſe new / 
apoſtles! had more in view the promoting the 
views of Rome, and the advancing the intereſts 

. of their own ſociety, than the propagation of 
the Chriſtian religion. It may alſo be affirmed, 

ir that the inguiſition erected at Goa, and the penal 

of laws whoſe terrors they employed ſo freely, con- 

at tributed much more- than their arguments, to. 

ey engage the Indians to embrace Chriſtianity. 

1e The converting zeal of the Franciſcans and Do- 

oe minicans, which had long been not only cooled, 

1e but totally extinguiſhed, was animated anew by 

JE the example of the jeſuits. And ſeveral other 

18 religious orders, that flumbered in their cells, 

©, were rouzed from their lethargy by a ſpirit of 

to emulation.1 %%% no eds 

al II. Of all the jeſuits who diſtinguiſhed them. - 

IC ſelves by their zealous attempts to extend the _ 

o limits of the church, none acquired a more 

er ſhining reputation than Francis Xavier, who is 

ot WM commonly called the Apoſtle of the Indians. An 

ſt undaunted reſolution, | and no ſmall degree f 

at genius, rendered this famous miſſionary one- of | 

i WM the propereſt perſons that could be employed. 

E Accordingly, in the year 1322, he ſet fail for 

* the Portugueſe ſettlements in Iadia, and, in a 

e ſhort -ſpace oh time, ſpread the knowledge of the 

'$ Chriſtian; or, to ſpeak more properly, of the 

d Popiſh religion, over a great part of the conti- 

n- nent, and in ſeveral of the iſlands of that remote 3 

4 region. From thence, in the year 1529, he 


d paſled into Japan, and laid there, with amazing 
n n M rapidity, 


* 
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rapidity, the: foundations of the famous church, C 
Which flouriſhed, during fo many years, in that W *” 
vaſt empire. His indefatigable zeal prompted W 
him to attempt the converſion of the Chineſe, P. 
and with this view he embarked for that exten- 
ſive. kingdom, in ſight of which he ended his Cc 
days in the year 1532. After his death, other Pl 
members of his order penetrated into China. 0 
Ihe chief of theſe was de Ricci, an Italian, el 
* | who, by his ſkill in the mathematics, became fo i 


acceptable to the Chineſe nobility, and even to g 
their emperor, that he obtained both for himſelf - m 
and his affociates the liberty of explaining to the H 
people the docti ines of the goſpel. This famous 1 
miſſionary may, therefore, be conſidered as the b 
a 

b 

ta 


founder of the Chriſtian churches, which, though 
© _ often diſperſed: and toſſed by the ſtorms of per- 
; ſecution, ſubſiſt, neverthelefs, ſtill in China. 
"TEM III. The juriſdiction and territories of thoſe 
pPrinces who had thrown off the papal yoke, 
being confined within the limits of Europe, the 

_ churches that were under their protection could 
contribute but little to the propagation of 

the goſpel] in thoſe diſtant regions. However, 
in the year 1556, fourteen proteſtant miſſionaries 
- were. ſent from Geneva to convert the Ameri- 
cans, though it is not well known who was the 
promoter of this deſign, nor with what ſucceſs 

xt was carried into execution. The Engliſh alfa, 
who, towards the conclufion of this century, 

_ » ſent colonies into the northern parts of America, 

_ tranſplanted with them the reformed religion, 
which they themſelves profeſſed; and, as their 
poſſeſſions were extended from time to time, 

their religion alſo made a conſiderable progreſs. R 

Me learn, moreover, that about this time the | 
Swedes exerted their zeal in converting to 
. = 07s Chriſtianity : 


b 


52 * 


Chriſtianity many of the inhabitants of Finland 
and Lapland, of whom a conſiderable number 
had hitherto retained the ſuperſtitions of their 


Pagan anceſtors. _ 


IV. In this century the arts and ſeiences were 
carried to 'a degree of perfection unknown to 


preceding ages; and from this happy renovation 


of learning, the European churches derived in- 


eſtimable advantages. The benign influence of 
true ſcience, and its tendency to improve both 
religion and civil; policy, were perceived by 
many of the ſtates and princes of Europe. 


Hence large ſums were expended, and great zeal 


and induſtry. employed, in promoting the pro- 
grels of knowledge, by founding and encourag- 
ing literary ſocieties; by protecting and exciting 
a ſpirit of emulation among men of genius, and 


by annexing. diſtingutſhed honours and advan- 
tages to the culture of the ſciences. 5 


\ 


V. Thefirſt rank in the literary world was now 
held by thoſe, who conſecrated their ſtudious hours 
to the publication, correction, and illuſtration of 


the moſt famous Greek and Latin authors of 


ancient times, to the ſtudy of antiquity and the 


languages, and to the culture of eloquence and 


poetry. We. ſee by the productions of this age, 


that in all the provinces of Europe theſe branches 
of literature were cultivated by ſuch as were 


moſt diſtinguiſhed by their taſte and genius; nay; 


what is ſtill more extraordinary (and perhaps not 
a little extravagant) the welfare of the church 
and the proſperity of the ſtate were ſuppoſed to 
depend upon the improvement of theſe branches 


of erudition. 


VI. Of choſe, who ſtruck out a path to them- 


ſelves in the regions of philoſophy, without any 


regard to that Which had been opened by ancient 
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| ſages, Cardan and Campanella hold the firſt rank, 
das they were, undoubtedly,” men of "ſuperior 
genius, though too much addicted to the ſuggeſ- 


tions of an irregular fancy. Cardan was a man 
of a bold, irregular, enterpriſing genius, who, 
by a wild imagination, was led into the ſtudy of 
aſtrology and magic, by which he' excited the 


aſtoniſhment and 'atirafted the veneration of the 


multitude, while. his real merit as a philofopher 
was little known. He was accuſed of atheilm, 
but ſeems much rather chargeable with ſuperſti- 
tion. His life and character was an amazing 


mixture of wiſdom and folly, and nothing can 
give a more unfavourable idea of his temper and 


Principles, than the hideons portrait he has drawn 

of himſelf in his book De genituris. His know- 
ledge of phy ſic and mathematics was conſiderable, 
and his notions of natural philoſophy may b 


» 


ſeen in his famous book De /ubtilitate et varietate 


rerum, in which ſome important truths and dif- 


coveries are mixed with the moſt fanatical 


viſions, and the moſt extravagant and delirious 


effuſions of myſtical folly. Campanella, a native 


of Calabria, made a great noiſe in the ſeven- 

a 1 ; „ PT ng ps 1 1 
teenth century, by his innovations in philoſophy. 
Shocked at the abfurdities of the Ariſtotelian 
ſyſtem, he acquired early a contempt of it, and 
turned his purſuits towards ſomething more folid, 


peruſing the-writings of all the ancient ſages, and 


comparing them with the great volume of nature, 
to ſee whether the pretended copies reſembled 


the original. The ſufferings that this man en- 


dured are almoſt incredible; but he was freed 
from his priſon and tortures by the interpoſition 
of pope Urban VIII. who gave him particular 
marks of his favour and eſteem; and, Ge ee 

that he was not ſaſe at Rome, had him conveye 
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to Paris, where he was honoured wich the pro- 


teftion; of Lewis XIII. and Cardinal Richlieu, 


— 


ingenious French philoſopher, who, by attempt- 
ing to ſubſtitute in the place of Ariſtotle's logic, 


a method of reaſoning more adapted to the im- 
provement of eloquence, excited ſuch a terrible 
uproar in the Gallic ſchools. Nor muſt we 
omit here the mention of Theophraſtus Paracel- 
ſus, who, by an aſſiduous obſervation of nature, 


by a great number of experiments indefatigably . 
repeated, and by applying the penetrating force 


of fire to diſcover the firſt-principles or elements 


of bodies, endeavoured to caſt new light on the 


important ſcience of natural philoſophy. As 
the reſearches, of this induſtrious inquirer into 


nature excited the admiration of all, his example 
was followed, by many; and hence aroſe a new 
ſe& of philoſophers, who aſſumed the denomi- 
nation of Theo/ophi/ts, and who, placing little 
confidence in the deciſions. of reaſon, or the ef- 
forts of ſpeculation, attributed all to divine illu» 
mination. , The principal merit of Paracelſus 
conſiſted in inventing, or at leaſt reſtoring from 
oblivion the important . ſcience of chemiltry, 


* 


g1vIng it a regular form, reducing it into a con- 


need ſyſtem, and applying it ſucceſsfully to 
the art of healing, which was the peculiar pro- 
feſſion of this philoſopher, whoſe friends and 
enemies have drawn him in the falfeſt colours. | 
VII. This revolution in philoſophy and litera» | 
ture, together with the ſpixit of emulation that 
animated the different claſſes into which the 
learned men of this age were divided, produced 
many happy effects. It, in a more particular 
manner, brought into diſrepute, though it could. 


af 
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not utterl ty nn that intrieste and 46k pid 
method of teaching 3 y, chat had ahiverſally 


_ prevailed hitherto. The ſacred writings, Which, 


in the preceding a ris ker been either entirely 
neglected, or abſurdly explained, were now much 
more conſulted and reſpe&ed in the debates and 
writings of the Chriſtian doRors ; the ſenſe and 
language of the inſpired writers were more care- 
full) fludied : the doctrines of religion ta 
wah more method and perſpicuity; and , 
barren, and unaffecting language, which the 
ſchoolmen affected, was exploded by the wiſer 
part of the divines of this century. 

VIII. Nor did the improvements fepin! the 
reſtoration of letters and philoſophy, extend 
only to the method of conveying theological 


inſtruction, but purified the fcience of theology 


itſelf. For the true nature, genius, and deſign 


of the Chriſtian religion, were now unfolded with 


evidence, and drawn, hke truth, from an abyſs 


in which they had lain concealed. It may far- 


ther be obſerved, that the Reformation contri- 
buted much to ſoften and civilize the manners of 
many nations, Who, beſore that happy ' riod, 
were ſunk in the moſt ſavage ſtupidity. It muſt 
indeed be confeſſed, that a variety of circum- 
ſtances coinbined to produce that milder' tempe- 


rature of manners, maxims, and actions, which 


diſcovered themſelves graually in the ' greatell 
part of the European nations aſter this period. 
It is neverthelefs evident, that the accurate 
inquiries into the dofitines and duties of Chril- 


tianity had 2 great tendency to eradicate out of 
| minds of men that ein that Had en o 
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The Hiſtory of the Roman or Latin Church. 


uE Roman chaveh 48 + Rein: of governs 
1 ment, whoſe! Jarifdietien extends to a 
great part of the known world; though its autho- 
rity was no circumſeribed Within 1 
limits. This ſyſtem of eceleſiaſtical policy is 
under the direction of the biſhop of Rome alone. 
This lordly ruler is, at this time, ele&ed' by the 
cardinals. Of theſe, / | x are_b;/hops within the 
recints of Roine; "ſ;/ty are miniſters of the 
Road charches, and? are called prie 5 or preſ- 
byters; and//ourtcen are inſpectors of the hoſpi- 
tals, ad are called deatons: Theſe carch als, 
while employed in the choice of 'a ſucceſſor” to 
the. deceaſed pontiff, are ſhut up and «cloſely 
confined in a fort of priſon, called the Conclave, 
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to a ſpeedy concluſion. No perſon that is not 
nun Italian by birth, and a cardinal, is capable of 
being raiſed to the head of the church; nor 
have all the Italian cardinals the . privilege of 
aſpiring to this high office. Some are rendered 
incapable of filling the papal chair by the place 
of their birth, others by their manner of 
life. It is alſo to be obſerved, that the emperor 
and the kings of France and Spain have acquired, 
whether by ſtipulation, or through cuſtom, the 
privilege of excluding from the number of the 
candidates for this high office ſuch as they think 
proper. Hence it often happens, that, in the 
numerous college of cardinals, a very ſmall num- 
ber are permitted, upon a vacancy, to aſpire at 


the papacy; the greateſt part being generally 


prevented, by their birth, their character, their 


circumſtances, and by the force of political 
intrigues. 55 

II. But the perſonal power of the Roman 
pontiff is not unlimited; in all his deciſions 
relating to the government of the church, he 
En conſults the cardinals, who compoſe 


4 


his miniſtry or privy. council. Nay more, in 
aſk. the advice of eminent divines, in order to 
{ſecure his pretended infallibility. Beſides this, 
all. matters that. are not of the higheſt moment 
are divided, according to their reſpective nature, 
into certain claſſes, and left io the management 
of certain colleges, called Congregations, in every 
one of which one or more cardinals preſide. 


The deciſions. of theſe ſocieties are generally 


— 


approved of by the Roman pontiff, who has not 
a right, without alle iging the moſt weighty and 
evident reaſons, to reverſe what they pronounce 


to be juſt, and expedient. This form of eccle- 


* 


matters of religious controverſy, he is obliged to 
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ſiaſtical government is, doubtleſs, a check to the 


authority of the pope; and hence it is, chat 


many things are tranſacted at Rome in, dire 
oppoſition to the ſentiments of its ſpiritual 


ruler. : 


excited debates even among thoſe that are under 
the papal hierarchy; and the ſubjeas of this 
head of the church are far from being agreed 
with reſpett to the extent of his authority. 
Hence it happens, that this authority is not the 
ſame in all places, having a larger ſcope in ſome 
provinces than in others. If we conſider only 
the pretenſions of the pontiff, we ſhall find his 
V 
no prerogatives "that can flatter ambition, which 
he does not claim för himfelf. He not only 
pretends, that the whole power and majeſty 
of the church reſide in his perſon, and are 


- 
- 


tranſmitted in certain portions from him to the 


biſhops, but aſſerts the abſolute. infallibility of 
all deciſions ' and decrees that he pronounces 
from his tribunal. But thefe; pretenſions are 
oppoſed by many, and chiefly by the French 
nation, which expreſsly maintains, that every 
' biſhop receives immediately from Chrift A mor 
tion of ſpiritual power; that the collective ſum, 
or whole of this power, is lodged in the collec- 
tive body of the paſtors,” or, in a general council, 
lawfully aſſembled; and that the pontiff, conſi- 
dered erſonally, and as diſtinct from the church, 


is liable to error. | FVV 
IV. The church of Rome loft much of its 
ancient majeſt „ 8 ſoon as Luther had exhibited 
to the view of the European nations the Chriſ- 
tian religion reſtored to a conſiderable part of its 
native purity, and delivered from many of the 
A „ . ſuperſtitions, 
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ſuperſtitions, under which it had lain fo long 
dishgured.. Among the / moſt opulent ſtates of 
Europe, ſeveral withdrew entirely from the 
juriſdiction of Rome; in others, certain pro- 
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vinces threw off the yoke; and upon the whole, 
this defeftion produced a ſtriking diminution 
both of the wealth and power of the pontiffs. It 


muſt alſo be obſerved, that .even the kings, | 


princes, and ſovereign ſtates, who. adhered to 
the religion of Rome, yet changed their ſenti- 
ments with reſpect to the claims and pretenſions 


of its biſhop. If they were not perſuaded by the 
writings of the proteſtants to renounce popery, 


yet they received uſeful inſtruction from them 


in other matters of great moment. They, made 


important diſcoveries of the unlawful uſurpations 


of the Roman pontiffs, and came to perceive, 
Tame that it was before, the rights of temporal 


diction of Rome continued the 


princes would, ſooner or later, be abſorbed in 
the gulph of papal avarice and ambition. Hence 
it was, that moſt of the ſovereign ſtates of Europe, 
partly by ſecret and prudent meaſures, partly by 
public negociations, ſet bounds to the e 
ambition of Rome, which aimed at nothing leſs 


than univerſal dominion: both in eccleſiaſtical 
and civil affairs; nor did the Roman pontiff 
think it ſafe to have recourſe to the ancient arms 
of the church, war and excommunication, in 


order to repel theſe attacks upon his authority. 


Even thoſe very kingdoms, who acknowledge 


the Roman pontiff as the lawgiver of the church, 
confine; nevertheleſs, his power of enacting laws 
within narrow limites. 5 

V. In this declining ſtate of their affairs, it 


was natural for the humbled pontiffs to look about 


for ſame method of repairing their loſſes; and, 


for 
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for this purpoſe, they exerted much more zeal 


and induſtry, than had been ſhewn by their pre- 


deceſſors, in extending the limits of their ſpi- 
ritual dominion beyond Europe, and left no means 


The Jeſuits were the 


the world; 'but able men, ſelected out of the 
other monaſtic orders, were afterwards employed 


in this undertaking. If, however, we except 


the exploits - of Francis Xavier, and his compa- 
nions in India, China, and Japan, there were 


_ unemployed of gaming 1 in the Indies. 
rſt miſſionaries that were 
ſent for this purpoſe into theſe diſtant parts of 


— 


no great matters effected in this century; as, 


with more zeal than prudence. 


The Portugueſe had, in the preceding cen- 
tury, opened a paſſage into the country of the 


generally ſpeaking, ' the - perſons' who were. ſet 
part to execute this project, ſet about the work 


Abyſſinians, who profefſed the dottrine, and 


obſerved the religious rites of the Monophyſites ; 


and this offered a favourable occaſion of reducing 
this people under the papal yoke. Accordingly, 
John Bermudes was fent into Ethiopia for this 


purpoſe ; and, that he might appear with a cer- 


tain degree of dignity, he was clothed with the 


title of Patriarch of the Abyſſiniaris. At his 


firſt ſetting out, ſeveral-circumitances, and par- 
ticularly a war with a neighbouring prince, 


which the Abyſſinian monarch was defirous of 


terminating by the powerful ſuccours of the 


Portugueſe, ſeemed to promiſe him a ſucceſsful 
miniſtry. But the event did not anſwer this 


fond expeRation; and, in ſome time, it appeared 
p'ainly, that the Aby ſſinians ſtood too firm in the 
faith of their anceſtors to be eaſily engaged to 


abandon and forfake it; ſo that, towards the 
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concluſion of this century, the Jeſuits had loft 
Il hopes of ſucceeding in their attempts. | 
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VI. The, Egyptians, ' or Copts, who were 
clolely connefted with the Abyihinians in their 
religious ſentiments, and alſo in their external 
forms of worſhip, became next the objects of 
_ Rome's ambitious zeal; and, in the year 1562, 
Chriflopher Roderic, a Jeſuit of note, was ſent, 
by pope. Pius IV. to propagate popery among 
that people. This eccleſiaſtic, notwithſtanding 
the rich preſents and ſubtle arguments by which 
he attempted to change the ſentiments of Gabriel, 
who was at that time patriarch of Alexandria, 
returned to Rome with no other effect of his 
embaſſy than fair words. It is true, that 
towards the concluſion. of this century, anc 
during the pontificate of Clement VIII. an em- 
baſſy from another patriarch of Alexandria ap- 
peared at Rome, and was conſidered as a 1 
-of triumph by the creatures. of the pope. 
the more candid and ſenſible, even among the 
Roman- catholics, looked upon this embaſly as a 
ſtratagem of the Jeſuits, to perſuade the Abyl- 
ſinians (who were ſo prone to follow the example 
of their brethren of Alexandria) to join theni- 
ſelves to the communion of Rome. It is at leaſt 
certain, that, after this ſolemn embaſſy, we do 
not find the ſmalleſt, token of a propenſity in the 
Copis to embrace the doctrine: or diſcipline of 


* 


Many years before this period, a conſiderable 
ſect of e had been accuſtomed to treat 
the Roman ponti 

doctrine or worſhip of their anceſtors; The 
attachment of this ſect to the biſhops of Rome 


Was greatly increaſed by the zeal of Serapion, 
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5 opulent man, who was entirely devoted to al 
| court of Rome, and who, by engaging himſelf 
1 to diſcharge che debts under which the Arme- 
21 nians genes, obtained, in the year 1593, the 
dignity of Patriarch, though there were a already 
two patriarchs at the. head. of the Armenian 
church. He did not enjoy. this dignity long; 
for, Bog after, he was fu into exile by the 
Perſian monarch, at the defire of thole Arme: 
nians who adhered to the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline 
of their anceſtors; and thus the boaſting of the 
Roman ſubſided Pill of aTudden, and their hopes 
vaniſhed. K 
VII. The Ace views of the Roman 
pontiffs ſowed the ſeeds of diſcord among all the 
_ eaſtern, churches; ; and the Neſtorian Chiians, b 
or Chaldeans, felt early the effects of their im- 
| pane counſels. In the year 1551, a warm 
diſpute aroſe among that people, about the crea- 
tion of a new patriarch, Simeon Barmamas, being 
port poſed by one party, and Sulaka by the other. 
he latter, to ſupport his pretenſions, repaired 
to Rome, and was conſecrated patriarch, in the 
Jn 1553. by pope Julius III. whole juriſdiction 
he had acknowledged, and to whoſe commands 
14 had promiſed unlimited ſubmiſſion. Julius 
gave the name of John to the new Chaldean 
patriarch, and, upon. his return, to his own 
country, ſent with him ſeveral perſons, ſkilled in 
the Syriac language, to aſſiſt him in eſtabliſhing 
the papal empire among the Neſtorians. From 
this time that unhappy people were divided into 
two fattions, and were often involved in the 
greateſt dangers by the perpetual quarrels of their | 
Patrarchs, 
The Neſtorians, or, as they are more commonly 
"called; the Chr Niang o St. Thomas, who inhabited 
ö Vor. 5 III. N che 
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Which acts they h. 
abhotrence. Thiele violent proceedings of Me- 


miſſionaries were ordered to conſine their views 


| 
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'$ maritime coalls of India, ſuffered, 0 ea from 
the methods employed by the Portu ce 


eng gage them to the church of Rome. 


Ag Rroke was put. by Don Alexis de, Me- 
Hezes, biſhop of. Goa, | wha, about. the conclu- 
fion of this century, calling the Jeſuits to his 
alflſtance, obliged this, unhappy people to em- 
brace the religion of Rome, and to acknowledge 
the Fer juriſdiftion ; againſt both of 

4 always expreſſed. the utmoſt 


nezes were condemned by fuch of the Roman- 
catholics as were moſt remarkable. for their equity 
and | w1 dom. jon 


in. The greateſt | part of the kin miſſionaries 
of the court of Rome treated with much ſeverity - 


the Chriſtians whom they were deſirous of-gain- 


ing over to their communion. For they di not 
only require that they ſhould. renounce the par- 


ticular opinions that ſeparated them fram the 
Greek and Latin churches, and that they ſhould 


| acknowledge the pontiff as Chriſt's 8 fole . 
| Upon, earth: their demands went farther; they 


55 998 many of the opinions of this people, ſome 
which were agreeable to the diftates both of 
reaſon and ſcripture; they inſiſted upon the 
abolition of ſeveral cuſtoms and inſtitutions, 
which had been handed 'down to them from 
their anceſtors; in a word, they would be ſatil-. 
Hed with nothing [ef than an entire conformity 
with the doctrine and worſhip. of the church of 


Rome. The papal court, however, Si 5 


wiſe by experience, perceived at length that 
"this manner of proceeding was imprudent. It 
was therefore determined to treat with more 
moderation a matter of ſuch i importance, and, the 


to 
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reconciling ye fondly expefted. 
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to the two following points: to wit, ſubjection to 


the eee of the Roman poftiff, and their 


rofeſſing to renounce | the 'opinions that had 
een condemned in the general councils of the 
church. To give the greater credit to this new 
method of converſion, certain learned doftors 
of the church endeavoured to demonſtrate, that 


the religious tenets of Rome; when explained 


according to | ſimplicity, differed very little from 
the opinions received in the Greek and other 


eaſtern churches: And the cauſe of Rome re- 


ceived more advantage from this plan of mode- 


ration, than from the ſeverity of its former coun- 


fels; though much leſs than the authors of this 


IX. While the Roman pontiffs were uſing 
their utmoſt efforts to extend their dominion 
abroad, they did not neglect the means that were 


prope to ſtrengthen and maintain it at home, 


In the contrary, from the dawn of the Refor- 
mation, they began to redouble their dihgence in 


_ defending the internal form and conſtitution of 


the church of Rome againſt its 9 
They could no more have recourſe to the cru- 


fades, by which they had” ſo often dimitimen 


the power of their enemies. The revolutions 


that had happened in the affairs of Rome, and 
in the ſtate of Europe, rendered any ſuch me- 
thod of ſubduing heretics impracticable. Other 
methods were, therefore, to be found out, and 


all the reſources of prudence were to be ex- 
hauſted. Hence the laws of the inqusſilion were 


reviſed and cortetted in thoſe countries where 
that formidable court is permitted. Colleges 
and ſchools of learning were erected in various 
places, in which the ſtudious youth were trained 
up, by perpetual exerciſe, in the art of diſputing, 


a 
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| that. thus they might wield with more dexterity 
the arms of controverſy againſt the enemies of 

Rome. The circulation if ſuch books as were 
ſuppoſed to have a pernicious tendency, - was 
3 by certain liſts, or indexes, compoſed 


men of learning and ſagacity, and publiſhed 


dy authority, in which theſe books were marked 

with a note of jnfamy, and their peruſal probi- 
bited. The purſwt of knowledge was earneft| 
oe $I to the clergy, and marks of al. 
tinction, as well as rewards, beſtowed on thoſe 
who made the moſt, remarkable progreſs. And 

the youth, in general, were more carefully in- 
| trusted in the principles of their religion. Thus 
it happens that ſignal e are frequently 
derived from what are looked upon as the 
greateſt evils, and much wiſdom and improve- 


ment are daily acquired in the ſchool of 


oppoſition. | SE 3 

X. The monaſtic orders and religious ſocieties 
have been always conſidered by the Roman pon- 
tiffs as the principal ſupport of their authority. 
It is chiefly by them that they rule the 4 4 
and maintain their influence on the minds of the 
people. It was therefore judged neceſſary, when 
the Reformation: had effaced ſuch a conſiderable 
part of the majeſty of Rome, to found ſome new 
xeligious fraternity, that, ſhould, in a particular 
manner, be devoted to the intereſts of the Ro- 


man pontiff, and the expreſs end of whole 


inſtitution ſhould be to renew the vigour of a 
declining hierarchy, to preferye thoſe parts of 
the papal dominions that remained, and to aug- 
ment them by new acceſſions. What the pontiff 


fought for, was found in that powerful ſociety, 


which, deriving its tile from the name of Jeſus, 
were commonly called Ze/uzts. Their founder 
* 1 ; Gs 
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Y was, Ignatius Loyola, a Spaniſh knight, who, 
of from an illiterate ſoldier, became an unparalleled ' 
EX fanatic; a fanatic, indeed, of a fertile genius, 
AS who, after having paſſed through various ſcenes 
g of life, came to Rome, and, being there directed 
d by the prudent counſels of perſons wiſer than 
d himſelf, inftitated ſuch an order as the flate of 
4 the church efſentially required. Not only the 
proteſtants, but alſo a great number of the Judi- 
cious Roman catholics, have unanimouſly denied 
that Ignatius Loyola had either learning ſuffi- 
cient to compoſe the writings of which he is 
ſaid to be the author, or genius enough to form 
the ſociety of which he is conſidered as the 
founder. They maintain, that he was no more 
than a flexible inſtrument in the hands of able 
and ingenious men, who made uſe of his for- 
titude and funaticiſm to anſwer their purpoſts; 
and that perſons much more learned than he 
were employed to compoſe tlie writings which 
bear his name. The Benedictines affirm, that 
his book of Spirittal” Exerciſes is copied from 
the work of a Spattiſh'Benedrttine monk, whoſe 
name was Ciſneros, and the - Conftitutions of the 
Society were probably the work of Lainez and 
Salmeron, two learned men, who were among 
LB 1007961677 20 00967 13 8: ROS 
XI. The Jeſuits hold a middle rank between 
the monks and the /ecutar clerks, and approach 
nearer to the regular canons than to any other 
order. For though they reſemble the monks 
in this, that they live ſeparate from the multi- 
tude, and are bound by certain religious vows, 
yet they are e empt from ſtated hours of wor- 
ſhip, and other burthenſome ſervices, that he hea- 
vy upon the Monaſtic orders, that they may have | 
more time to employ in the education of youth, * 
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in directing the conſciences of the faichful, in 


edifying the church by their pious and learned 
produttions, and in other matters that relate to 


* 


the n of the papal hierarchy. Their 
Who 


e order is divided into three claſſes. The 


firſt comprehends the profeſſed members, who live 


in what are called the profeſſed. houſes; the 
Tecond conlains the ſcholars, who inſtrutt the 

' Fouth in the colleges ;.. and: to the third belong 
the novices, who hve in the khoufes. of probation. 


The profeſſed members, beſides the three ordinary 


vos of poverty, chaſtity, and obedience, that are 
common to all the Monaſtic tribes, are obliged 


to take a fourth, by which they bind themſelves 
20 go, without deliberation or delay, wherever the 


kind of Mendicants, being without any fixed 
fubliſtence, and living ppon the liberality of 


pious people. The other Ze/uzts, and more 
. ſcholars, DIES fled of large 
revenues, and are obliged; in caſe of neceflity, 
o contribute to the ſupport af the profeſſed mem- 
bers. Theſe latter, who are few in number, are, 


generally ſpeaking, men of; prudence and learn- 
Ing, deeply ſkilled in che affairs of the world, 


and dexterous in tranſacting all kinds of buſineſs - 
from long experience. But. what is ſtill more 
remarkable, the ſecrets of the. ſociety are not 


xevealed even to all the profef/ed members. It is 


only a ſmall number of this claſs, whom old age 
has enriched with thorough experience, that are 
inſſructed in the myſteries of the order. 
The character and ſpirit of the Jeſuits were 
admirably deſcribed, and their tranſattions and 
Hate foretold with a ſagacity almoſt prophetic, ſo 
_ early as the year 1551, in a ſermon preached in 

> .Ehbriſt-Church, Dublin, by Dr. George 3 
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biſhop of that ſee. But there are a new fra- 


n 


ternity of late ſprung up, who call themſelves 
Jeſuits, which will det 


eive many, who are 


much after the Scribes and Phariſees manner. 
Amongſt the Jews they ſhall ſtrive to aboliſh the 


truth, and ſhall come very near to do it. For 


theſe ſorts will turn themſelves into ſeveral 

forms; with the Heathens a Heatheniſt, with 

the Atheiſts an Atheiſt, with the Jews! 4 ſeuw, 
with the Reformers a Reformade, cis" to 

know your intentions, your minds, your hearts, 

and your inclinations, and thereby bring you at 
laſt to be like the fool that ,/azdg in hrs Heart, 


there was no Cod. ' Theſe , ſhall ſpread over the 


whole world, ſhall be admitted into thę councils of 
| princes, and they never the uiſer zu charming of 
them, yea, making your princes reveal their 
hearis and the ſecreis therein, and yet they not 
perceive it; which will happen from falling from 
the law of God, by neglect of ſulſilling tie lau 


of God, and by winking at their ſins; yet, in 


the end, God. to juſtify his law, ſhall fuddenty 
cut of this ſociety, even hy the hands of thoſe who 

have maſl ſuccoured them; and made uſe of them; 
ſo that, at the end, they ſhall become odiout to 


all nations. They. ſhall be worſe than © ews; 
having no reſting-place upon earth, and then 
ſhall a Jew have more favour than a Hit. 


This ſingular paſſage; I had almoſt ſaid» predie- 


tion, ſeems to be accompliſhed, in part, by the 


preſent ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits, and by the 


univerſal indignation which the perfidious ſtra- 


tagems, iniquitous avarice, and ambitious views f 
that ſociety, have excited among all orders of men}. 


XII. The pontifts. of this century that ruled 
the church after the deceaſe of, Alexander VI. 


„ Julius II. Leo X. Adrian VI. 


_ whoſe 


"M$ 
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already taken notice of; Clement VII. of the Wy 
houſe" of 'Medicis,—Payl' HT. of the illuſtrious ch 
family of  Farneſe, —Julius III. Marcellus II. 1 
Paul IV. — Pius IV. — Pius V. a Dominican, th 

à man of an auſtere and melancholy turn of be 
: bones! ne XIII. Sixtus V. who, in pride, to 
theence,” intrepidity,” and ſtrength of mind, BY 
aud in other gleat virtues and vices; ſurpaſſed by Ty 
5 all his bre eee lers, Urban VIII Gregory mk 
XIV. Innocent IX. the ſhortneſs - of whofe CY 
phy prevented them from Fequiring reputation, 10 

0 ling into 8 __ | 15 
Among the res geſt of Paul III. were 10 m 
(wang 'whoſe o ring, Farneſe and''Sforza, P1 
were made cardinals in their infancy. But the kr 
\exploitsof this pope do not end here. He was 1 
reproached, in a book publiſhed before his death, | tl 
with having poiſoned his mother and his nephew, 75 
« With having raviſhed a young virgin at Ancona, 0 
and with an inceſtuous and adulterous commerce tl 
with his dayghter Conſtantia, who died of poiſon tl 
adminiſtered by the pope, to an my inter- " 
ruption in his odious amours. - | a 
Paul IV. was the worthy pontiff, who was Cc 
ſcarcely ſeated in the papal chair, when he be- 8 
ſtowed the cardinal's hat on the keeper of his d 
monkeys, a boy choſen from among the loweſt. d 
of the populace, and who was alſo the infamous 2 
object of his unnatural pleaſures: When Julius F 
* was/reproached: by. the cardinals for introducing C 
ſuch an unworthy member into the ſacred college, t 

a perſon Who had neither learning, nor virtue, | 
nor merit of any kind, he impudentiy rephed 1 
by aſking them, 'What virtue or merit they had 0 

0 


. in him, that could induce mo to Jour hem 
ulius) in the | papal chair ? FADE: 40 
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Among theſe pontiffs there were better and 
worſe : but they were all men of exemplary 


cCharacters, when compared with the greateſt. 


part of thoſe who governed. the church before 
the Reformation, The number of adverfaries, 


both foreign and domeſlic, that aroſe to ſet limits 


to the deſpotiſm of Rome, and to call in queſ- 
tion the authority of its pontiff, rendered the 


cardinals more cautious in the choice; of. a ſpi- 
ritual ruler; nor did they dare, in theſe. critical 


circumſtances, to entruſt ſuch an important d ignity 


to any eccleſiaſtic, whoſe bare-faced licentioul- 


neſs, frontleſs arrogance, or inconſiderate youth, 
might render him peculiarly obnoxious to re- 
proach. | It is alſo. worthy of obſervation, that 


from this period the Roman pontiffs have never 


pretended to ſuch an excluſive authority, as 


they had formerly uſurped; nor could they, 


indeed, make good ſuch pretenſions, were they 
ſo extravagant as to avow. them... They claim, 
therefore, no longer a power of / deciding, by 
their ſingle authority, matters of the higheſt 
importance; but, for the moſt part, pronounce 
according to the ſentiments that prevail in the 
college of cardinals, and in the different congre- 


gations, which are intruſted with their reſpec- 


tive parts in the government of the church. 


Nor do they any more venture to arm ſubjects 5 


againſt their rulers, or to level their excommu- 
nications at the heads of princes. All ſuch pro- 
ceedings, which were formerly fo frequent at 
the court of Rome, have been prudently ſuſ- 
pended ſince the gradual decline of that igno- 


rance and ſuperſtition that preſcribed a blind 
obedient to the pontiff, and the new degrees 


of power that, monarchs and other civil rulers 
Os art Tp e „ 
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XIII. That part of the clergy, thot is devoted 
to che Roman pontiffs, ſeemed to have under- 
gone no viſible change during this century. As 


have gained by the revolutions that have ſha en 


40 the ' biſhops, they made ſeveral zealous. at- 
tempts, and ſome even in the council of Trent, 


for the recovery of the ancient rights and privi- 


leges, of which they had been deprived by the 


popes. But all theſe attempts were ſucceſsfully 
oppoſed by the artifice and dexterity of the 
court of Rome, which never ceaſes to enforce 
this deſpotic maxim: That the biſhops are no 
more than the legates of Chriſt's vicar ; and that 
the authority they exerciſe is entirely derived 
from the 7Zavoar of the apoſtolic fee.” Some ad- 
vantages, however, and thoſe not inconſiderable, 
were obtained for the clergy at the expence of 
the pontiffs; for thoſe reſervations, proviſſons, 
and exemptions, which before the Reformation 
had excited ſuch heavy complaints throughout all 
Europe, and exhibited the cleareſt- proofs of 
Papal avarice and tyranny, were now almoſt 
— , . 8 
XIV. Among the ſubjefts of deliberation in 
the council of Trent, the Reformation of the 


lives and manners of the clergy, and the ſup- 


3 of the ſcandalous vices, that had too 


'nay, ſeveral prudent laws were enatted with a 
view to that important object. But thoſe who 


bad the cauſe of virtue at heart, complained 
that theſe laws were no more than feeble pre- 


cepts, without any avenging arm to maintain 
their authority, and that they were * 
with impunity, by the clergy of all ranks, and 
particularly by thoſe who filled the higher __ 
ELIE „„ 1 ou 
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and dignities of the church. 

caſt our eyes upon the Romilh.elergy, even, in 
the preſent time, theſe complaints will appear as 
well founded now, as they were in. the ſixteenth 
century. In Germany, the biſhops, if we ex- 
cept their habit, their title, and a few ceremo- 


. 


KS . „ iin. | ; 4 1 24441889 
nies, have nothing, in their. manner of „living, 


that is, in the leaſt, adspted_to point out the 
e 1821 : l CPS SEE i. ö 4. SE 
nature of their ſacred office. In other cou 
a great part of the epiſcopal, order, unmo 

Li: £4.55 : 7 3: 


cſted 


by the remonſtrances, or reproofs, of the Roman 
pontiff, pa s their days amidſt the pleaſures mm 
; }f courts, and appear rather the flaves of 
temporal princes, than the, ſervants of him who/z 


linsdom ts not of this. world. They court glory; 
they aſpire after riches, while very few employ 
their time and labours in ediſying. their people, 
or in promoting among them \the, vital ſpirit of 


praktical religion. Nay, thoſe biſhops, who, 
ſenſible of the ſanctity of their character, and the 
duties of their office, diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
their zeal in the cauſe of virtue, are often loaded 


F CIO B 
plexities of various kinds. 


with falſe ' accuſations, , and involved in per- 


That part of the clergy that go under the 
„ , f 1-4 8 25 
denomination of canons, continue, almoſt every. 


where, their ancient courſe of life, and conſume, 


in a manner far remote from piety, the treaſures 


which the liberality of their anceſtors had con- 


ſecrated to the uſes of the ehutch.  _ 


#4; S142 Tis.) +] 3T% 132 of 3 8 FF 0 141 19% io 74h 
Vet it is cettain, that the Reformation had a 
manifeſt, influence, even upon the Roman- 


catholic clergy, by rendering them more circum- 
ſpect in their external conduct, that they might 
be leſs obnoxious to the cenſures of their adver- | 
faries; and. it is well known, that fince that 
period the clergy of the inferior een one | 
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been more attentive to outward decency, and 

| have given leſs offence by open and ſcandalous 

- vices and exceſſes, than they had formerly done, 
XV. The fame obſervation holds good with 
reſpeft to the Monaſtic orders. There are, in- þ 
deed ' ſeveral things worthy of the ſevereſt wt 
pron, hatgeable upon many of the W ; 
heads of theſe focieties; nor are theſe ſocieties 
_ themſelves exempt” from that lazineſs, intem- 


erance, ignorance artifice, diſcord, and volup- 
- tuouſneſs, that Woe formerly, the reigning vices | 

in the Monaſtic retreats. Ya it would be in- . 

Juſtice to deny, that in many countries the man- V 

ner of living, among theſe religious orders, bas ef 

been conſiderably reformed, ſevere rules em- | 

ployed to reſtrain licemiouſneſs, and much pains 

= taken to conceal the irregularity that yet remains. 

Inu 1525, Matthew de Baſh, a native of Italy, * 

the extent of whoſe capacity was much inferior ve 

to the goodneſs of his intentions, and who 1 

was a Franciſcan of the more rigid claſs, who 7 

were zealoas in obſerving, rigoroully, the pri. . 

mitive rules of their inſtitution, perſuaded | 

himſelf, that he was divinely inſpired with the af 

2eal, that impelled him 10 reflore the, origi 

nal and genuine rules of the Franciſcan or- 

der; and, looking upon this violent and ir- 

xeſiſlible impulſe as a celeſtial commiſſion at- 


the Ane contempt of the world, and the moſt * 
pro 
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: Vol. III. : 


and envy. The Capuchins were ſo called from 


the ſharp · pointed Capuche, or Cowl, which they 
added to the ordinary Franciſcan habit, and which 


is ſuppoſed to have been uſed by St. Francis Fn 


himſelf, as a covering for his head. 1 2 

Another branch of the Franciſcan ' order 
formed a new community, under the denomi- 
nation of Recollets in France, Reformed Franci/- 
cans in Italy, and Bare-footed Franciſcans in 
Spain, and were erected into a ſeparate order, 
with their reſpective laws and rules of diſcipline, 
in the year 1532, by the authority of Clement 
VII. They differ from the other Franciſcans in 
this only, that they profeſs to follow, with 
greater zeal and exactneſs, the auſtere inſtitute 
of their common founder andi chief; and hence 


ob/erwance.: % G5 - Ub # 3 ES 
St. Thereſa, a Spaniſh lady of an illuſtrious 
family, undertook the difficult taſk of reforming 
the Carmelite order, which had departed much 
from its primitive ſanctity; and of reſtoring its 


allo they were called Friars Minors of the tritt 


laws to:their original credit and authority. Her 


aſſociate, in this arduous attempt, wis Johannes 
de Santa Cruſa, and her enterprize was not 
wholly deſtitute: of ſucceſs, notwithſtanding the 


oppolition ſhe met with from the greateſt part 


of the Car melitus. Hence the order was, during 
the ſpace of ten years, divided into two branches, 
of which one followed a milder rule of diſcipline, 


while the other embraced an inſtitute of the 
moſt ſevere; kind. But, as theſe different rules 
of life among the members of che fame com- 
munity were a perpetual: ſource of diſcord the 


rated from theothers, and formod into a diſtinct 
r hobogoodt © eltw 
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The firſt Tociety of regular clerks was formed 


in the year 1524, under the denomination of 
 Theatins, which they derived from their prin- 


cipal founder John Peter Caraffa (then biſhop of 
Theate, in the kingdom of Naples, and aſter- 


wards pope, under the title of Paul IV.) who 


Was aſſiſted in this pious undertaking, b Caje- | 


tan, or  Gaetan, and other devout aſſociates. 
Theſe monks, being by their vows deſtitute of 
all poſſeſſions and revenues, and even ſecluded 


from the reſource of begging, ſubſiſt entirely 


upon the voluntary liberality of pious perſons. 


They are called by their profeſſion to Tevive a 


ſpirit of devotion, to reform the eloquence of 


the pulpit, to aſſiſt the ſick and the dying by 
their ſpiritual inſtructions, and to combat he- 
retics of all denominations. There are alſo ſome 
female convents eſtabliſhed under the rule and 
title of this order. 


The Preeſts of the Oratory, founded in Italy, 


by Phili 7 Neri, a native of Florence, were 
—— with the protection of Gregory XIII. 
In the year 1577. It was this community that 


produced Baronius, Ray naldus, and Laderchius, 


Who hold ſo high a rank among the ecclefiaſtical 


hiſtorians of the ſixteenth and following cen-. 


turies; and there are ftill to be found in it men 
of conſiderable erudition and capacity, The 
name of this religious ſociety was derived from 
an apartment, gc; in the form of an 
Oratory, or cabinet for devotion, which St. 
Philip Neri built at Florence for himſelf, and in 
which for many years he held ſpiritual con- 
ferences with his intimate companions. He 
was peculiarly aſſiſted in theſe conferences by 
Baronius, author of the £Feclefraftical Annals, 


| Who alſo ſucceeded him as general of the order, 


and 
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and whoſe Annals, on account oſ his imperfect 


knowledge of the Greek language, are ſo re- 
markably full of groſs faults, miſrepreſentations, 
XVI. It is evident that all kinds of erudition, 
whether ſacred or profane, were held in much 
higher eſteem in the weſtern world ſince the 


o 


time of Luther, than they had been before. 


The Jeſuits eſpecially, boaſt, and perhaps not 
without reaſon, that their ſociety contributed 
more to the culture of the languages, the im- 
provement of the arts, and the advancement of 


true ſcience, than all the reſt of the religious 


ele -ĩ F 
XVII. The council of Trent was aſſembled, 
as was pretended, to illuſtrate and ſix with per- 
picuity, the doctrine of the church, to * 
bo vigour. of its diſcipline, and to reform the 
lives of its miniſters. But this Ae” inſtead 


of reforming ancient abuſes, gave riſe to new 


enormities; and many tranſactions of this coun- 
eil have excited the juſt complaints of the wiſeſt 
men in both communions. They complain that 
many of the opinions of the ſcholaſtic doktors 
on intricate points 1 had ſormerly been left 
undecided) were, by this council, abſurdly 
adopted as articles of faith, and impoſed with 
violence upon the conſciences of the people. 
They complain of the ambiguity that reigns in 
the decrees of that council, by which the diſ- 
putes, that had formerly rent the church, inſtead 
of being removed by clear definitions and wiſe 


and charitable deciſions, were rendered more 


perplexed and intricate, and were in reality 


props ted and multiplied inſtead of being ſup- 
prefſed. Nor were theſe the only reaſons of 


complaint; for it muſt have been afflicting to 


8 15 thoſe 
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thoſe that had the caufe of true religion at heart, ; 
to ſee all things decided, in that aſſembly, ac- | fc 

| cording to the deſpotic will of the Roman pontiff. 20 
It was moreover a grievance that the few wiſe 4 

and pious regulations, that were made in that 0 
council, were never ſupported by the authority P 

of the church, but were ſuffered to degenerate d 

into a mere lifeleſs form, which was tranſgreſſed 2 
' with impunity. To ſum up all in one word, b 

the: moſt candid obſervers conſider the council 0 

of Trent as an aſſembly that was more attentive d; 

to maintain the deſpotic authority of the pontiff, m 
than ſolicitous about entering into the meaſures hi 
that were neceſſary to promote the good of the ol 
—_—_ 5. d y 0 tl 

Vet ſome countries, as Germany, Poland, R 

and Italy, have adopted implicitiy and abſolutely 8 
the decrees of this council. But in other places d 

it has been received and acknowledged on con- a1 

.. ditions. Among theſe latter we may reckon the 4 

Spaniſh dominions, which diſputed, during many It 

mon the authority of this council, and ac- aj 

 knowledged it at length only ſo fax as it could - WM 
be adopted without any prejudice to ths rights and ol 

 prerogatives of | the kings | of Spain. In other m 
countries, ſuch as France and Hungary, it never of 
has been ſolemnly received or publicly acknow- ca 
ledged. It is true, that, in the former of theſe 5 

kingdoms, ithoſe decrees of Trent that relate to * 
points of doctrine, bave, tacitly and imperceplibljß al 
acquired the force and authority of a rule of p. 
faith ; but thoſe which regard external diſcipline, # 
ſpiritual power, and eccleſiaſtical government, & 

have been conſtantly rejected, as inconſiſtent 6 
with the authority of the throne, and the rights 0 
and liberties of the Gallican church. . ca 
8 1 XVIII. Not- * 


- * 


of faith, which was drawn up by the order of 
Pins IV. Thoſe, however, who expett to 
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XVIII. Notwithſtanding this, ſuch as would 


form ſome. notion of the religion of Rome, will 
do well to confult the decrees of the council of 


Trent, together with the compendious is on 


derive, from theſe ſources, a clear, compleat, 
and perfect knqwledge of the Romiſh faith, will 
be greatly diſappointed. To evince the truth 


of this, it might be obſerved, that, both in che 
decrees of Trent and in this papal confeſſion, 


many things are expreſſed in a vague and am- 
biguous manner, and that defignedly. This 
other ſingular circumſtance might alſo be added, 
that ſeveral tenets are omitted in both, which no 
Roman-catholic is allowed to deny, or even to 
call in queſtion. © But, waving both thefe conſi- 


derations, let it be obſerved, that in theſe decrees 
and in this confeſſion ſeveral doctrines and rules 
of worſhip are inculcated in a much more rational 


and decent manner, than that in which they 


di pg in the daily ſervice of the church. 


Hence we may conclude, that the juſteſt notion 
of the doctrine of Rome is not to be derived ſo 
much from the terms made uſe of in the decrees 


of the council of Trent, as from the real Jgnife | 
r 


cation of theſe terms, which muſt be drawn 


irom the cuſtoms and obſervances, that are every 
all this, that in the bulls iſſued out from the 


papal-throne in theſe latter times, certain doc- 


trines, which were obſcurely propoſed in the 
council of Trent, have been avowed without“ 
either heſitation or reſerve. Of this Clement 
XI. gave a notorious example, in the famous bull: 
called Unigenitus, which was an enterprize as 


© 


audacious as it proved unſucceſsful, Y 1 „ 
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X. As ſoon as the popes perceived the re. in 
markable detriment their authority had ſuffered fe 
from the accurate interpretations of the holy ſa 
ſcriptures that: had been given by the learned, R 

and the peruſal of theſe divine oracles, which ir 

was now grown more common among the ſu 
people, they left. no methods unemployed that of 
might diſcourage the culture of this moſt impor- th 
tant branch of ſacred erudition. While the tide - W 

ol reſentment ran high, they forgot themſelves ip 
in the moſt unaccountable manner. They per- th 
mitted their champions to indulge themſelves in 
openly in reflections , injurious to the dignity of 5 
e ſacred writings, and to declare publicly, in 
that the edicts of the pontiffs and the records of ti 
. oral tradition were ſuperior, in point of autho- 0 
rity, to the holy ſcriptures. But as it was im- al 
poſſible to bring the ſacred writings. wholly info. Pp 
diſrepute, they took the moſt effectual methods . 
to render them uſeleſs. For this purpoſe the 3 
aaäancient Latin tranſlation of the Bible, commonly wv 
3 called the Yu/gate, though it abounds with innu- r1 
merable groſs errors, and, in a great number a 
ol places, ; exhibits the moſt ſhocking barbarity ay 
of Kyle, . and the moſt, impenetrable, obſcurity - 0 
with reſpett to the ſenſe of the inſpired writers, it 
) _ was declared, by a ſolemn decree of the council t 

of Trent, an authentic, i. e. a faithful, accurate, n 

and perfett tranſlation. It was eafy to foreſee v 

that ſuch a declaration was every way adapted tl 

| to keep the people in ignorance, and to veil. c 
; from their underſtandings the true meaning of 0 
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the ſacred writings. In the ſame council a t 
ſevere law Was enacted, with reſpe&t to all inter- d 
pPpreters of the ſcriptures, by which they were 0 
forbidden to explain the ſenſe. of theſe divine d 
en 38 a n, Kli aun rn, . 
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in 9958 a manner. as to make them ſpeak. a dif- 


ferent language from that of the church. The 
ſame, law declared that the church alone (i. e. the 
Roman pontiff) had the right of determining the 


true meany 4 of ſcripture. ,, To fill up-the-mea-: 


the holy ſcriptures. were not compoſed for the 
uſe of the multitude, but only for that of their 


ſpiritual teachers; and, of conſequence, ordered 


theſe divine ae to be taken from an 58 7 
in all places. 


XX. There was no facceſeful attempt made, — 458 
in this,century, to correct or improve the Brace”. EE 
tical doarine that Was followed in the church 

bo: Rome; nor, indeed, could any, make ſuch! 


an attempt- without, drawing upon him the dif. 
pleaſure of the, papal hierarchy.,: For, in ręality, 


uch a reformation ſeemed in no wiſe conducive 
to the zntereſis of the church, as theſe intereſts 
were underſtood by its ambitious and rapacious 
rulers. And it 1 18 certain, that many doctrines: 


and regulations, on which the power, opulence, 
and grandęur of that church ernennen, 
would have run the riſk of fal ling into contempt, 
if the pure and rational ſyſtem of morabty, con- 
tained in the goſpel, had been exhibited in its 
native heady and ſimplicity. Little or no zeal 
Was therefore exerted in improving the doarines! 


that immediately relate to practice. On the 


contrary, many per ſons of eminent piety, in the 
communion of Rome, grievouſly, complained, 

that, as ſoon as the Jeluis: had, gained an aſcen- 
dant in the courts of princes and in the ſehools. 


of learning, the cauſe; of virtue began viſibly to- 


decline. "his artful order employed all the torce 
oba Lupe diſtinctions to ſap the, foundations. 


e,1n1quitqus. proceedings, the church! 
of Rom: perſiſted obſtinately in affirming, that 


* 
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%. 
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Gs and, in proceſs” of tir 
door to all ſorts of licentiouſaeſs, by the oofe 

aud diffolute rules of conduct they propagated. 
This poiſonous doctrine fpread its contagion, in 
a latent manner, during the ſixteenth century; 
but, in the following age, its abettors ventured 
to expoſe its turpitude to public view, and thus 
| gave occaſion to 22 eommotions in ſeveral 


<A 
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of Europe. 


Tue wunder of ombillibes' tha! thi | 
1 brought into the field of controverſy, 
during this century, was prodigious. But the 


chief leader and champion of the polemic tribe 


was Robert Bellarmine, a Jeſuit, and one of the 
college' of cardinals, who' treated, in ſeveral 
bulky volumes, of all the controverſies that ſub- 
ſiſted between the proteſtants and the church of 
Rome, and whoſe merit as a writer conſiſted in 


clearneſs of ſtyle, and copiouſneſs of argument. 


His candour and plain-dealing expoſed him to 


the cenſures of ſeveral divines of his own com- 


munion; ſor he collected the objections of his 


adverſaries, and pr ropoſed them, for the moſt 
in their full force. Had he been leſs re- 
markable on account of bis fidelity; had he 


taken care to ſelect the weakeſt ar Ae of 


his antagoniſts, and to render them ſtill weaker, 


by propoſing them in an imperſe& and unfaith- 


ſul light, his fame would have been much 


greater among the friends of WOE: than it 


actually i . . 


XXII. If we eurn ber view to the mene 
fate of the church of Rome, and conſider the 


reſpective ſentiments of its different members, 
we ſhall find that, notwithſtanding its boaſted 


unity of faith, and its pretenſions to harmony 


and concord, it was, in this century, and is, 
509 at 
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its conſiſtence as an eccleſiaſtical body. 1; lay 
tempered ; for to heal entirely theſe diviſions, 
| however it may be jud ed an undertaking worthy 
of one, who calls kat ths Vicar of Chriſt, is 
a work beyond the power, and contrary to the 


intention of the Roman pontift, 
The chief debates among the doctors of the 


church of Rome, may be reduced under ſix 


r a LTD 10 £444 

The 5 concerns the limits and. extent of the 
power and juriſdiction of the Roman ponuf The 
Jeſuits, with their numerous tribe of follower;, 
all maintain, that the pope is zn/al/zble ;—that 
he is the only viſible fource of that unlimited 
power, which Chriſt has granted to the church; 
— that all biſhops and ſubordinate rulers derive 
from him alone the authority with which they 


! 


are inveſted ;—that he is not bound by any laws 
of the church, nor by any decrees of councils; 
and that he alone is the ſupreme: law-giver 
of that ſacred community, a law-giver whoſe 
edits and commands it is in the higheſt degree 
criminal to oppoſe or difobey. Such are the 
ſentiments of the Jeſuits; but they are far from 
being univerſally adopted. For other doctors of 
the church of Rome hold, that the pope is liable 
to error; —that his authority is inferior to that 
of a general council; — that he is bound to obey 
the commands of the church, and its laws, as 
they are enacted in the councils ;—that thele 
councils have a right to depoſe him, when he 


abuſes, in a flagrant manner, the prerogatives 


with which he is intruſted; — and that the biſhops 
and other rulers and doctors derive their au- 


thority, not from the pontiff, but from Chriſt 
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: XXIII. The extent and prerogatives of the 
F church from the ſecond ſubjett of debate. The 
Jeſuits and their adherents ſtretch out its borders 
far and wide. They comprehend within its 
4 circuit, not only many who live ſeparate from 
the communion of Rome, but even nations that 
: have not the leaſt knowledge of the Chriſtian 


. religion. But their adverſaries exclude from all 
hope of ſalvation, thoſe who are not within the 
pale of the church of Rome. The Jeſuits, 

moreover, aſſert, that the church can never err 
either in relation to matters of fact, or points of | 
dofrine; while the adverſe party declare, that, _ 
in judging of matters of fact, it is not ſecured 
againſt all poſſibility of % n 

XXIV. The thrrd claſs of controverſies, that = 
divides the church ot Rome, comprehends the = 
debates relating to the nature, efficacy, and nece/- | 
ſity of divine grace, together with thoſe that 
concern original fin, the natural power of man 

to obey the laws of God, and the nature and 

foundation of thoſe eternal decrees that have for 

their obje& the ſalvation of men. The Domi- / 
nicans, Auguſtins, and Janſeniſts, with ſeveral | 


other doors of the church, adopt the following 

© . . | : | 1 = © -- 
propoſitions : That the zmpul/e of divine grace 

a cannot be oppoſed or refiſted ;—that the eternal 

A decrees of God, relating to the ſalvation of men, 

2 are neither founded upon, nor attended with, 

A any condition whatſoever that God does not 

5 will che ſalvaticn of all mankind. The Jeſuits 

C maintain, - on the contrary, that the /uccours of _ 
grace are adminiſtered to all mankind in a mea- 


lure /ufſictent” to lead them to eternal life and - 
ſt 1 e e, 75 

ſalvation; —that the operatzons of grace offer no 8 
S violence to the powers of nature, and therefore ; 
4 may be reſſſted; —and that God from all eternity | 
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has appointed. „6 puniſh- 


ments, not by an ab/olute, arbitrary, and uncon- 
dittona decree, but in conſequence of that 


divine pre/aencep by which he foreſaw the attons | 


and characters of every individual. 
XXV. The fourth head, in this e of 
the controverſies that deſtroy the pretended unity 
of the church of Rome, contains various ſubjects 
of debate, relative to doctrines of morality and 
rules of prattice, Which it would be tedious to 
enumerate in a circumſtantial manner; though it 


may not be improper to touch lightly on the firſt - 


principles of this endleſs controverſy. +. 
Ihe Jeſuits inculcated a doctrine with "oi 
ſpe to the moti ves that determine the actions of 
men. They repreſent it as a matter of petſect in- 
difference, from what motives men obey the laws 
Ot. God,, provided theſe laws are really obeyed; 
and maintain, that the ſervice. of thoſe who 
obey from the fear of puniſhment 1 is as agreeablc 
to the Deity, as thoſe actions which proceed 
from a; principle of love. But many of the 
| Roman church: afhirm, that no acts of obedience, 
that do not prgeeed irgm; the love;of. God, can 


be acceptabſe io that holy Being. The Jeſuits 


maintain farther, that a man never ſins, properly 
ſpeaking. but $6 06. he tranſgreſſeth E divine 
law, which is Vully 4nown, to hin, which is pre- 

; ent to his mand. # er he acts, and of which, he 
underſtands the! true meaning and intent. And 
they conclude from hence, that, in flrict juſtice, 


; the conduct of that tranſgreſſor cannot be looked 


upon as er iminal, who is either ignorant of ibe 
law, or is än doubt about its true ſignification, 
or loſes ſight of it, through torgetfulneſs,) at the 
time that he violates it. Their adverſaries; be- 
2 A Sol aeneg OO: abhorrence, and Ker 
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that neither ignorance, nor forgetfulneſs of the 


law, nor the doubts that may be entertained with 
reſpect to its ſignification, will be admitted as 
ſufficient to . juſtify tranſgreſſors before the tri- 
bunal of God. This conteſt has given riſe to a 


of moral doctors, whoſe animoſities have miſer- 
ably rent the church of Rome in all parts of the 
Wörlda in hren tan! 2 10 70 i eee * 1 
XXVI. The adminiſtration of the facraments, 
. a Wn B _— ps | | 4}: EY? 
eſpecially thoſe of penance and the euchariſi, forms 
the fifth ſubje&t'of controverſy in the church of 
Rome. Mauy Romiſh dectors are of opinion, 
that the ſalutary effects of the ſacraments are 
produced by their intrinſic virtue and immediate 
operation” at the time they are adminiſtered,” and 
that conſequently ĩt requires no preparation to re- 
ceive then! to ediſication and comfort. And hence 


according to their doctrine, the prieſts are em- 


powered to give immediate abſolution to all ſuch 
as confeſs their tranfgreſſions, and afterwards to 
admit them to the uſe of the ſacraments. But 
ſuch ſentiments are rejeſted by thoſe of the 
Romiſh communion who have vital and practi- 
cal religion at heart. 'Theſebelieve, that the real 
benefns of theſe inſtitutions extend to "thoſe 

only whoſe hearts are prepared for them. 
VNXNVII. The” fxth and laſt controverſy turns 
upon the proper method of inſtructing Chriſtians 
in the truths and precepts of religion. One part 
of the Romiſh doctors look upon it as expedient - 
to ſo the ſeeds of divine truth in the mind, in 
the tefider and flexible ſtate of infancy, when it 
is moſt ſuſceptible of good impreſſions.” Others, 
who have a greater zeal for the intereſts of the 


church than the improvement of its members, 


recommend a devout ignorance to ſuch as ſubmit 
»Y 0 . e e 
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© to. their; diregtion, and think a. Chuiſtan ſuff. n 
cCiently inſtructed When he has learned to yield te 
an unlimited obedience to the orders of the R 


dy 


church. The former are of opinion, that nothing th 

can be ſo, profitable to Chriſtians, as the ſtudy | wi 

of the Holy Scriptures, and conſequently judge in 

* * . | 

it highly expedient that they ſhould be tranſlated gl 

into the vulgar tongue of. each country. The ar 

latter exclude the people from conſulting the T1 

F ſacred oracles, and look upon all yernacular ur 

tranſlations of the Bible as of a pernicious ten- in 

dency. N accordingly maintain, that it th 

bought only to be publiſhed in a learned language, m 

to prevent its inſtructions from becoming familiar ſe 

// •ĩ¾ʃ% oben ora . 

XXVIII. Notwithſtanding the zealous attempts Ne 

. that were made, by ſeveral, perſons. of eminent fr 

| piety, to, reſtore the inſtitutions, of public wor- W 

thip to their primitive ſimplicity, the multi- de 

tude of vain and uſeleſs ceremonies ſtill remained th 

in the church; nor did the pontiffs judge it in 

Proper to diminiſh that pomp and ſhew, that gave E. 

' the miniſters of religion a great, though ill-ac- ta 

quired, influence on the people. Beſides theſe 
ceremonies, many popular cuſtoms and inven- 

tions, which were multiplied by the clergy, and 

were either entirely abſurd or groſsly ſuperſti- 

tious, called loudly for redreſs; and, indeed, 

the council of Trent ſeemed diſpoſed to correct 

theſe abuſes. But this good deſign was never 

cartied into execution; it was abandoned, either J. 

through the corrupt prudence of the pope and 1 

1 clergy, who looked upon every check given to c 

ſuperſtition as an attempt to diminiſh their a 

| 


authority, or through their criminal negligence t 
about every thing that tended to promote the i 0 
true intereſts of religion. Hence it happens. 
31 . | - 5 | # + | . that a 
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that in thoſe! countries where tees are few pro- 
teſtants, and conſequently where the church of 
Rome is in no danger of lofing its credit from 
the attempts of theſe heretics, 14 

with unlimited extravagance.” 


ach is the cafe 


in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, where the feeble 


glimmerings of Chriſtianity, that yet remain, 
are overwhelmed by an enormous multitude of 
ridiculous ceremonies, and abſurd, fantaſtic, and 
unaccountable rites; ſo that a perſon who arrives 


in any of theſe countries, after having paſſed 


through other nations even of the Romiſh com- 
munion, is immediately ſtruck, and thinks him- 


ſelf tranſported into the thickeſt darkneſs. Nor, 


indeed, are even thofe countries, whom the 
neighbourhood - of the proteſtants and à more 


free and liberal turn of mind have rendered ſome- 


what leſs abſurd, entirely exempt from the 
dominion of ſuperſtition, and the ſolemn fooleries 
that always attend it; for the religion of Rome, 
in its beſt form, and i in thoſe — where its 
external worſhip is the leaſt thoe ocking,' is cer- 


tainly loaded with rites and 8 _ are 
| high y neee found reaſon." — 
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the ge 
Ke: th is diſperſed. throughout Europe, Aſia, 


and Africa, and may be divided into three dif- 


tint. communities. The firſt is that of the 

Greek, Chriſtians, who agree, in all points of 

doftrine and worſhip, with the patriarch a 
P 2 


2 — reigns 


| HE 3 * 1 be Chriſtians thats ee 
— denomination of the Eaſtern 


at 8 and pA eat 


the. Roman pontiff. The egαοα comprehends 
thoſe Chriſtians, who differ equally from the 
Roman pontiff and the Grecian patriarch in their 
religious opinions and inſtitutions, and live under 
the government of their own biſhops and rulers. 
The: third is r of thoſe n ee 
8 the ſee of Rome. botolgdexcs 


II. That ſociety of Oha dans: pO hes: in 


communion with the patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
is, properly ſpeaking, the Greek, or Eaſtern 
church. This ſociety is ſubdivided into two 
branches, of which the one acknowledges the 
ſupreme authority of the biſhop of Conſtanti. 
nople; while the other, though joined in doc- 
trine and worſhip with that prelate, yet obſti- 
| nately refuſes to obey his edicts, and is governed 
by its own laws and inſtitutions, under rulets, 
who are independent on all foreign authority. 
III. That part of the Greek church which 


acknowledges. the 13138 of the biſhop of 
Conſtantinople, is divided, as in the early ages 


of Chriſtianity, into four large diſtricts or pro- 
vinces, Conſtantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jeruſalem, over every one of which a 
biſhop preſides with the title of Patriarch, whom 
the inferior biſhops and monaſtic orders unani- 
mouſly reſpe& as their common Father. But 
the fupreme chief of all theſe patriarchs, biſhops, 
and abbots, and, generally ſpeaking, of the 
whole church, is the patriarch of Con ſtanti- 
nople. This — has the privilege of nomi- 
nating the other patriarchs, though that dignity 
ſtill continues eleftive, and of approving the 
election that is made; nor is there any thing of 
moment undertaken or tranſacted in the church 
kar his expreſs- W or his 8 

order. 


* 


order. It is true indeed, that, in the preſent 
decayed ſtate of the Greek churches, whoſe 


revenues are ſo ſmall, and whoſe former opulence. 


is reduced almoſt to nothing, their ſpiritual 


rulers enjoy little more than the ſplendid: title 


of Patriarchs, without being in à condition to 
promote their cauſe by any undertaking of 


importance. 


LEED VP 44 $34 37 EIB TS HSFEL 4 
IV. The ſpiritual juriſdiction and dominion 
of the patriarch of Conſtantinople are very 
extenſive, comprehending a conſiderable part 
of Greece, the Grecian Iſles, Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, and ſeveral of the European and Aſiatic 


pro vinces that are ſubje& to the Turk. The 


patriarch of Alexandria reſides generally at 
Cairo, and exerciſes; his ſpiritual: authority in- 
Egypt, Nubia, Lybia, and part of Arabia. 
Damaſcus is the principal reſidence of the pa- 
triarch of Antioch, whoſe juriſdiction extends 
to Meſopotamia, Syria, Cilicia, and other pro- 
vinces, while the patriarch of Jeruſalem com- 
prehends, within the bounds of his pontifi- 
cate, Paleſtine, Arabia, the country beyond or- 
dan, Cana in Galilee, and mount Sion. The 
epiſcopal dominions of theſe three patriarchs 
are indeed extremely poor and inconſiderable; 
for the Monophyſites have long ſince aſſumed 
the patriarchal ſeats of Alexandria and Antioch,. 
and-deprived the Greek churches of the greateſt 
part of their members. And as Jeruſalem is the 
reſort of Chriſtians of every ſe&t, who have 
their reſpective biſhops, the juriſdiction of the 
Grecian patriarch is confined there within narroẽ- 


limits. ts e ard ae on 
V. The right of eleQing the patriarch. of Con- 


ſtantinople is, at this day, veſted in the twelve 
biſhops who reſide neareſt that famous capital; 


* 
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but the right of confirming this election, and of 
enabling the new-choſen patriarch to exerciſe 
his ſpiritual functions, belongs only to the 
Turkiſh emperor. This inſtitution, if it is not 
entirely overturned, is on many occaſions proſ. 
tituted in a ſhameful manner by the corruption 


and avarice of the reigning miniſters. Thus, 


many biſhops, inflamed with the luſt of power 
and pre- eminence, purchaſe by money what 
they cannot obtain by merit, and ſeeing them- 
ſelves excluded from the patriarchal dignity by 
the ſuffrages of their brethren, find a ready way 
to it by the mercenary ſervices of men in power. 
| Nay, prelates, who have been choſen in the 
lawful way to this eminent office, have been 
depoſed to make way for others, whoſe only 
pPretenſion was bribery. And, indeed, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, he is looked upon by the Turkiſh 
vizirs as the moſt qualified for the office of 
patriarch,” who ſurpalſes his competitors in the 
preſents he employs on that occaſion. It is true 
ſome accounts worthy of credit repreſent the 
preſent ſtate of the Greek church as advan- 
tageouſly changed in this reſpect; and it is 
reported, that, as the Turkiſh manners have 

radually aſſumed a milder caſt, the patriarchs 
live under their dominion with more repoſe than 


they did ſome ages ago. 


The power of the patriarch among a people | 
diſpirited by oppreſſion, and ſunk, through their 


extreme ignorance, into the greateſt ſuperſtition, 
muſt undoubtedly be very conſiderable. Its ex- 
tent, however, is not entirely owing to this, 
but to other cauſes alſo. For this prelate does 
not only call councils, by his own authority, in 
order to decide, by their aſſiſtance, the contro- 
verſies that ariſe, and to make uſe of their 
1 | „ prudent 
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tudent advicb; his prerogatives go yet farther; 
ad miniſters juſtice and takes oognizance of 
civil) cauſes among the members of his com- 
munion. His influence is maintained on the 


one hand, by the authority of the Turkiſn 
monarch, ao, on the other, by his right :of 
excommunicating diſobedient members. This 
right gives the patriarch-a ſinguſar authority, 38 

3 has a more terrifying aſpect to that 
people than a ſentence of excommunication. 


The revenue of this prelate is drawn from the 
churches that are ſubject to his juriſdittion; and 
its produce varies according to the cireumſtances 
of the Greek Chriſtians, whoſe condition! is ex- 
Poſed to many viciſſitudes. r Kr 

VI. The holy ſeriptures and the ae of the 


firſt. ſeven general councils are avid dyed: by 


the Greeks as the rule of their faith. It is 


„„ as a maxim, that no private erde has 

ht to explain, for himſelf or others, either 
— declarations of ſcripture, or the deciſions of 
thefe councils; and that the patriarch, with his 
brethren, are an authoriſed to declare their 
meaning. Accordingly, the declarations of this 
prelate are looked upon as infallible directions, 


whoſe authority is ſupreme,” and which ean 


neither be tranſgreſſed nor diſregarded without 
the utmoſt impiety. The ſubſtance of the doc- 
trine of the Greek church is contained in a trea- 
tiſe, entitled,  The' Orthodox Conſeſton o the 

potolic' Eaftern Church; which wa: 
drawn up by Peter Mogillaus, biſhop of Kiow, 
in a proviteial council aſſembled in that city. 
This confeſſion was publicly approved and 
adopted, in the year 164g, by Parthenius of 
Conſtantinople, and all the other Grecian pa- 


triarehs. It was * 5 in Greek 


Nas and 


f 


* 


and Latin at the expence of 2 


Turkiſn emperor's interpreter, a man of great 


opulence and liberality, who ordered it to be 
4 ſtributed gratis among the Greek Chriſtians, 
with a recommendatory letter compoſed by Nec- 
tarius, patriarch of Jeruſalem. It appears evi- 


dently from this conſeſſion, that the Greeks 
differ widely from the votaries of the Roman 


| pontiff, whole doctrines they reject and treat 


with indignation in ſeveral places; but it appears, 
at the ſame time, that their religious tenets are 
equally remote from thoſe of other Chriſtian 
ſocieties. So that whoever peruſes this treatiſe, 
will be fully convinced, how much certain 
writers are miſtaken, who imagine that the ob- 
ſtacles which prevent the union of the Greeks 
with this or the other Chriſtian mmi are 
* ſmall and inconſiderable. 


VII. The votaries of — of fn found hs 
to be true on many occaſions. And the Luthe- 


rans made an experiment of the ſame kind, 
when they preſented an invitation to the Greek 
churches to live with them in religious commu- 
nion. The firſt ſteps were taken by Melanc- 
thon, who ſent to the patriarch of Conflanaimople 


2 copy of the Confeſſion of Augſburg. - This 


preſent was accompanied with a letter, in which 


he repreſented the proteſtant doctrine with the 


utmoſt ſimplicity, hoping. that the artleſs charms 
of truth might touch the heart of the | Grecian 
prelate. But his hopes were diſappointed, for 


the patriarch did not even deign to ſend him an 
anſwer. After this the divines of Tubingen. 


renewed, with his ſucceſſor, the correſpondence 


which had been begun by Melancthon. They 
wrote frequently, during the courſe of ſeveral 
1 gn to the new patriarch, ſent, him another 
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copy of the Confe/ſion of Augsburg, together with 
a Compend of Theology, compoſed by Heerbrand; 
nor did they leave unemployed any means, pro- 
per to gain over this prelate to their communion. 
But the fruits of this correſpondence were very 


inconſiderable, and wholly conſiſted in a few | 


letters from the Greek patriarch; written, in- 
deed, with an amiable ſpirit of | benevolence; 
but at the ſame time in terms which ſhewed the 
impoſſibility of the union ſo much/deſired by the 
proteſtants. The whole ſtrain of theſe letters 


diſcovered in the Greeks: an inviolable attach- 


ment to the opinions and inſtitutions of their 
e 20 IG 111, AbR THI e FOOL 
VIII. Nothing more deplorable can be con- 
ceived than the ſtate of the greateſt part of the 
Greeks, ſince their ſubjection to the yoke of 
the Turkiſh emperors. Since that fatal period, 


almoſt all learning and ſcience, human and di- 
vine, have been extinguiſhed among them. 


Vet there were ſome learned men that adorned 
that country in the laſt century; and an academy 
was founded at Conſtantinople, in which all the 


branches of * philoſophy, as well as the liberal 


arts and ſciences, are taught after the manner 


of the ancient” ſages of Greece. But fill this 
nation in general is ſunk in the moſt barbarous 


* 1 


- 
25 


nern dss 8 e 
Aud this ignorance has the moſt pernicious 
influence upon their morals. | 'Licentiouſneſs 
and impiety not only abound among tlie people, 


i 


but alſe diſhonour their leaders; and the cala- 


mities, that ariſe from this corruption f man- 
ners, are deplorahl y aug! ented by their endlefs 
contentions. '' Their 'religion is a+ motley col- 
lection of ceremonies, the greateſt part of which 
are either ridiculouſly trifling, or | ſhockingly 
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abſurd.” Vet they are much more zealous in pꝛ 
obſerving theſe Aaaſcdeſt rites,” than in obey- cc 
ing the precepts of the religion they profels. ti 
| Their miſery would be extreme, were it not for BY 
the ſupport. they derive. from the Greeks, who tr, 
perform the funQions of phyſicians and interpre- af 
ters at the emperor's court; and who, by their at 
opulence and credit, frequently interpoſe to ra 
ward off the dangers that ſo often portend the cc 
deſtruction of their chure nn. th 
IX. The Ruſſians, Georgians, and Mingre- te 
lians, adopt the doctrines and ceremonies of the W. 
/ Greek church; though they are entirely free ti 
from the juriſdiction of the patriarch of Con- ne 
ſſtantinople. It is true, this prelate formerly 8 
enjoyed a ſpiritual ſupremacy over the Ruſſians, of 
to whom he ſent: a biſhop whenever a vacancy cc 
happened. But, towards the concluſion of this nn 
century, this privilege ceaſed by the following 
incident. Jeremiah, -patriarch of Conſtantino- th 
ple, undertook a journey into Moſcovy, to C 
levy pecuniary ſuccours, againſt his rival Me- M 
trophanes, and to drive him, by the force of th 
money, from the patriarchal throne. On this in 
occaſion the Moſcovite monks, in compliance el 
with the ſecret orders of the Grand Duke Theo- la 
dore, the ſon of John Baſilides, employed all m 
the influence both of threatenings and intreaties lit 
to engage Jeremiah to place at the head of the th 
Moſcovite nation, an independent patriarch. ar 
The patriarch of Conſtantinople, unable to reſiſt - 
ſuch powerful ſolicitations, ' was forced to yield, MW b⸗ 
and accordingly, in a council aſſembled at Moſ- ſßp 
cow in the year 1589, nominated and proclaimed by 
Job, archbiſhop of Roſtow, the firſt patriarch of nw 
the Moſcovites. This extraordinary ſtep was, th 
however, taken on condition that every new of 
ele e b patriarch ta 
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patriarch of the Ruſſians ſhould demand the 


tinople, and pay, at certain periods, fixed for 


that purpoſe, five hundred gold ducats. The 


tranſaftions: of this Moſcovite council were 
afterwards ratified in one aſſembled by Jeremiah 
at Conſtantinople in the year 1593, to which 
ratification the Turkiſh emperor gave his ſolemn 
conſent. But the privileges and immunities of 
the patriarch of Moſcow were ſtill farther ex- 
tended about the middle of the following age, 
when the ſour Eaſtern patriarchs, under the pon- 
tiſicate of Dionyſius II. patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople, exempted him, at the ſolicitation of the 
Grand Duke of Moſcovy, from the obligation 
of- paying tribute, and of depending, for the 
confirmation of his election, on a ſoreign ju- 
riſdikli ga , EVE 
X. The Georgians. and Mingreliaus, or, as 
they were anciently called, the Iberians and 
Colchians, have declined ſo remarkably ſince the 
Mahometan dominion has been eſtabliſned in 
theſe countries, that they can ſcarcely be tanked 
in the number of b ne Such, in a more 
eſpecial manner, is the depraved ſtate of the 
latter, who wander, about in the woods and 
mountains, and lead a favage and undiſciplined 
life; for among the Georgians: or Iberians, 
there. are yet ſome remains of religion, morals, 
and humanity. Theſe nations have a pontiff at 
their head, whom they call Ihe Catholic; they 


have alſo their biſhops and prieſts; but theſe 


ſpiritual rulers are a diſhonour to Chriſtianity, 
by their ignorance, avarice, and profligacy; 
they ſurpaſs the populace in the corruption of 
their manners, and, groſsly ignorant themſelves 
of the principles of religion, they never enter- 
tain the leaſt thought of inſtructing the people. 

55 Any 
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Any remains of religion that are obſervable 
among them, are comprehended in certain ſacred 
ſeſtivals and external ceremonies, of which the 
former are celebrated, and the latter are per- 

formed, without the leaſt appearance of de- 
ceny; ſo that the prieſts adminiſter the ſacra- 
ments 'of baptiſm: and of the Lord's ſupper with 
as little reſpect and devotion, as if N were 
partaking of an ordinary repaſt. | 

XI. The Eaſtern Chriſtians, who renounce ale 


_ communion. of the Greek church, and differ 


from it both in dottrine and worſhip, may be 
comprehended under two claſſes. To the former 


belong the Monophyſites, or Jacobites, ſo called 
from jacob Albardai, who believe, that in the 


Saviour of the world there is only one nature; 


While the latter comprehends the followers of 


Neſtorius, frequently called Chaldeans, from 
the country where they principally reſide, who 
1 ſuppoſe that there are two diſtin per/ons or 
natures in the Son of God. The Monophyſites 
are ſubdivided into two parties, the one African, 


the other Aſiatic. At the head of the Aſiatics 


is the patriarch of Antioch, who reſides, ſor the 
molt. part, in the monaſtery of St. Ananias, 
which is ſituated near the city of Merdin, and ſome- 
times at Merdin, his epiſcopal ſeat, as al lo at Amida, 
Aleppo, and other Syrian cities.” The government 
of this prelate is too extenſive, and the churches 
over which he preſides too numerous to admit of 
his performing, himſelf, all the duties of his high 
office; and therefore a part of the adminiſtration 
of che pontificate is given to a kind of col- 
league, who is called the premate of the Eaſt, 
and whoſe dottrine and diſcipline are ſaid to be 
adopted by the Eaſtern churches beyond the 
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at Tauris, a city on the frontiers of Armenia; 


but his ar habitation is the monaſtery of 
th 


St. Matthew, which is in the neighbourhood of 
Mouſul, a city of Meſopotamia, It is farther 


_ obſervable, that all the patriarchs of the Jaco- 


bites aſſume the denomination of Ignatius. 
XII. The African Monophyſites are under the 


jariſdiftion of the patriarch of Alexandria, who 


r, reſides at Grand Cairo, and they are 


ſubdivided into Copts and Abyſſmians. The 


denomination of Copts comprehends all thoſe 
Chriſtians who dwell in Egypt, Nubia, and the 
countries adjacent, and whoſe condition is truly 
deplorable. Oppreſſed by the inſatiable avarice 
and tyranny o the Turks, they draw out their 
wretched days in miſery and want, and are un- 
able to ſupport either their patriarch br their 
biſhops. Yet they are not entirely deſtitute ; 
but are, in a manner, maintained by the libe- 
rality of ' thoſe Copts, who, on account of their 
capacity in houſhold affairs, and their dexterity 
in the exerciſe of ſeveral manual arts, highly 
uſeful, though. entirely unknown to the Turks, 
have gained admittance into the principal Maho- 
metan families. As to the Abyſſinians, they 
ſurpaſs conſiderably the Copts both in their 
numbers, their power, and their opulence, as 
they live under the dominion of a Chriſtian 
emperor; they, nevertheleſs, conſider the Alex- 
andrian pontiff as their ſpiritual chief, and con- 
ſequently, inſtead of chuſing their own biſhop, 
receive from that prelate a primate, whom they 
call abbuna. 5 | 320 
XIII. Theſe differ from other Chriſtian _ 
ſocieties,, whether of the Greek or Latin com- 
munion, in ſeveral points both of dottrine and 
worſhip; though the principal reaſon of their 
Vor. III. "0 ſeparation 
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ſeparation lies in the opinion they entertain 
concerning the nature and perſon of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Following the doctrine of Dioſcorus, Barſuma, 
and others, they maintain that in Chriſt the 


divine and human nature were reduced into one, 


and conſequently reject both the decrees of the 
council of Chalcedon, and the famous letter of 


Leo the Great. That, however, they may not 


ſeem to have the leaſt inclination towards the 


doctrine of Eutyches, they propoſe their own 


ee with the utmoſt caution, and hold the 
ollowing principles: That the /wo natures are 


united in Chriſt without either confuſion or miæx- 


ture; ſo that though the nature of our Saviour. 


be really one, yet it is at the ſame time /wofold 


and compound. By this declaration it appears, 
that thoſe learned men, who look upon the dif- 
ference between the Monophyſites and the 


Greek and Latin churches, rather as a diſpute 
about words than 7kzngs, are not miſtaken. 


XIV. The Armenians, though they agree with 


the other Monophyſites in the main do&trine 
relating to the unity of the divine and human 
* os o . T . 
nature in Chriſt, differ from them, in many 
joints of faith, diſcipline, and worſhip; and 
hold no communion. with that branch of the 
Monophyſites, who are Jacobites in the more 
limited ſenſe of that term. The Armenian 
church is governed by three patriarchs. The 


chief of theſe, whoſe dioceſe comprehends the 


Greater Armenia, beholds forty-two archbiſhops 
ſubjected to his juriſdiftion, and reſides in a 
monaſtery at a place called Echmiazin. The 
revenues of this ſpiritual ruler are ſuch as would 
enable him to live in the moſt magnificent 
manner; but there is no mark of pomp in his ex- 
ternal appearance, nor in his domeſtic economy. 
TE. + | . His 
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His table is frugal, his habit plain; nor is he 
diſtinguiſhed from the other monks by any other 


circumſtance than his ſuperior authority. He 
is, for the moſt part, elected by the biſhops 


aſſembled at Echmiazin, and his election is con- 
firmed by the Perſian monarch. The ſecond 
patriarch of the Armenians, who 1s called The 
Catholic, reſides at Cis, a city of Cilicia, rules 


over the churches eſtabliſhed in Cappadocia, 


Cilicia, Cyprus, and Syria, and hath twelve 


archbiſhops under his juriſdiction. He alſo at 


preſent acknowledges his ſubordination to the 
patriarch of Echmiazin. The third patriarch, 
who has no more than eight or nine biſhops 
under his dominion, reſides in the iſland of 
Aghtamar, which is in the midſt of the Great 


Lake of Varaſpuracan, and is looked upon by 
the other Armenians as the enemy of their 
chm ß ART." COS = 

Beſides theſe prelates, who are patriarchs in 


the true ſenſe of that term, the Armenians have 
other ſpiritual leaders, who are honoured with 
the title of Patriarchs; but this is no more than 


an empty title, unattended with the authority 


of the patriarchal dignity. Thus the archbiſhop 


of the Armenians, who lives at Conſtantinople, 
enjoys the title of Patriarch. The ſame deno- 


mination is given to the Armenian biſhop who 
reſides at Jeruſalem ; and to the prelate of the 
ſame nation, who has his epiſcopal ſeat at 


Caminec in Poland, and governs the Armenian 
churches in Ruſſia, Poland, and the adjacent 
countries. Theſe biſhops aſſume the title of 
Patriarchs, on account” of ſome privileges con- 


ferred on them by the Great Patriarch of Ech- 


miazin. For by an authority derived from this 


ſupreme | head of the Armenian church, 4 they 
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are allowed to conſecrate biſhops, and to make, 


every third year, and diſtribute among their 
congregations, the holy cArz/m or ointment, 
which, according to a conſtant cuſtom among the 
Eaſtern Chriſtians, is the privilege of the patri- 
archs alone. 

XV. The Neſtorians, who are alſo known by 
the denommation of Chaldeans, have fixed their 
habitations chiefly in Meſopotamia and the 


adjacent countries. They have ſeveral doctrines, 


as well as ſome religious ceremonies, peculiar 
to themſelves. But the main points, that diſ- 
tinguiſh them from all other Chriſtian ſocieties, 
are, their perſuafion that Neſtorius was unjuſtly 
condemned by the council of Epheſus, and their 
firm attachment to the doftrine of that prelate, 
who maintained that there were not only two 
natures, but alſo two diſtin perſons in the Son 
of God. In the earlier ages of the church, this 
error was looked upon as of the moſt pernicious 
' kind; but in our times it is eſteemed of leſs 
- .eonſequence, by perſons of the greateſt authority 
in theological matters. They conſider this whole 
. controverſy as a diſpute about words, and the 
opinion of Neſtorius, as a nominal, rather than 
à real, hereſy; that is, as an error ariſing rather 
from the words he employed, than from his 
intention in the uſe of them. However, we 
muſt obſerve, to the laſting honour of the Neſ- 
. torians, that, of all the Chriſtian ſocieties eſta- 
| bliſhed in the Eaſt, they have been the moſt 
careful in avoiding a multitude of ſuperſtitious 
opinions and practices that have infected the 
Greek and Latin churches. 
XVI. In the earlier ages of Neſtorianiſm the 
various branches of that numerous ſect were 
under the juriſdiction of the ſame pontiff, who 
: 8 | reſided, 
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reſided, firſt at Bagdat, and afterwards at Mou- 


ſul. But in this century the Neſtorians were 


divided into two ſets. They had choſen, in 


the year 1552, two biſhops at the . ſame time, 


Simeon Barmama and John Sulaka, otherwiſe 
named Siud. The latter, to ſtrengthen his 
intereſt, went directly to Rome; and acknow- 
ledged the juriſdiction, that he might be ſup- 
ported by the credit, of the Roman pontiff. 
In the year 1555, Simeon Denha, archbiſhop of 
Gelu, adopted the party of the fugitive patriarch, 
who had embraced the communion of the Latin 
church ; and, being afterwards choſen patriarch 


himſelf, fixed his reſidence in the city of Ormia, 


in the mountainous parts of Perſia, where his 
ſucceſſors ſtill continue, and are all diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Simeon. So far down as the 
laſt century, theſe patriarchs perſevered in their 
communion with the church of Rome, but ſeem 
at preſent to have withdrawn themſelves from it. 
The great Neſtorian pontiffs, who form the 
oppoſite party, and look with an hoſtile eye on 
this little patriarch, have, ſince the year 1559, 
been diſtinguiſhed by the general denomination 
of Elias, and reſide conſtantly in the city of 
Mouſul. Theif ſpiritual dominion is very | 
extenſive, takes in a great part of Aſia, and 

comprehends alſo. the. Arabian Neſtorians; as 
alſo the Chriſttans of St. Thomas, who dwell along 
the coaſt of Malabar. ' Minh, LN 
XVII. Beſide the Chriſtian: ſocieties; now 
mentioned, who retained ſome- ſhadow of that 
religion delivered by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
there were other ſefts diſperſed through a great 
part of Aſia, whoſe doctrines were highly per- 
nicious. Theſe ſects derived their origin from 
the Ebionites, Valentinians, Manicheans, Baſt 
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lidians, and other ſeparatiſts, who, in the early 


ages of Chriſtianity, excited ſchiſms and faftions 
in the church. Equally abhorred by Furks and 
Chriſtians, and thus ſuffering oppreſſion from all 


e i» they declined from day to day, and 


tell at length into ſuch barbarous ſuperſtition and 
ignorance, as extinguiſhed among them every 
[park of true religion. Thus were they reduced 
to the wretched figure they at preſent make, 
having fallen from the privileges, and almoit 
forfeited the name of Chriſtians. The ſect, who 
| ane in the Eaſt under the denomination of 
abians,: Europeans entitle, the Chriſtzans of Sz. 
Join, becauſe they yet retain ſome knowledge 
of the goſpel. Theſe dwell in Perfia and Arabia, 
and principally at Baſſora; and their religion 
conſiſts in bodily wafhings, performed frequently 
and with great folemnity, and attended with cer- 


tain ceremonies which the prieſts mingle with this 


ſuperſtitious ſervice. _ 

XVIII. The Jaſidians, or Jezdæans, of whoſe 
religion and manners many reports of a very 
doubtful nature are given by writers, are an un- 
jettled wandering tribe, who frequent the Gor- 
Man. mountains, and the deferts of Curdiſtan, a 
province of Perſia; the character of whoſe 
inhabitants has ſomething in it peculiarly fierce 
and intraftable. The Jezdæans are divided into 
Mack and white members. The former are the 
prieſts and rulers of the ſect, who go arrayed in 
able garments ; While the latter, who compoſe 


the multitude, are cloathed in White. Their 


item. of religion is certainly very ſingular, and 
one Wa ah 3 . it is 
evidently compoſed of ſome Chriſtian doftrines, 
and a motley mixture of fiftions drawn from. a 
different ſource, They are diſtinguiſhed __ 
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the-other corrupt ſes, that have diſhonoured 
Ebriſtianty, by the peculiar PT of their 
opinion concerning the evil genius. This malig- 
nant principle they call Karub:n or (Cherubim, 
i. e. one of the great miniſters of the Supreme 


Being. And if they do not directly addreſs þ 
religious worſhip to this evil miniſter, they tread - 


him at leaſt with the utmoſt reſpect, and not only 
abſtain themſelves from offering him any marks of 


hatred or contempt, but | moreover will not ſuf. 


fer any contumelious treatment to be given him 
by others. Nay, they are ſaid to carry this 


reverence to ſuch an exceſſive height, that no 


efforts of perſecution, no torments, not even 


death itſelf, can engage them te conceive or 


expreſs an abhorrence of this evil genius ; and 
that they will make no ſcruple to put to death 


fuch perſons, as expreſs, in their preſence, an 


averſion to him. | 


XIX. The Duruzians, or Durſians, a fierce 


and warlike people that inhabit the craggy rocks 
and inhoſpitable wilds of mount Libanus, give 
themſelves out for deſcendants of the Franks, 


who, from the eleventh century, carried on the 


Holy war with the Mahometans in Paleſtine ; 
though this pretended: origin is a matter of the 
greateſt uncertainty. What the dottrine and 
diſcipline of this nation are at prefent, is ex- 
tremely difficult to know, as they are at the 
greateſt pains imaginable to conceal their reli- 
gious principles. We find, however, both in 
their opinions and practice, the plaineſt proofs. 
of their acquaintance with Cbriſtianity. Several 
learned men have imagined, that both they and 


the Curdi of Perſia had formerly embraced the 


ſentiments of the Manicheans, and perhaps ſtill 
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- There are many other Semi-chriſtian ſes, of 
_ theſe kinds, in the Eaſt, whoſe principles, tenets, 


and: inſtitutions, are far from being unworthy 
of the curioſity of the learned. And thoſe who 
would be at the pains to turn their reſearches 
this way, and more eſpecially to have the reli- 
gious books of theſe ſects conveyed into Europe, 


the cauſe of ſacred literature, and obtain applauſe 
from all who have a taſte for the ſtudy of Chriſ- 
tian antiquities; for the accounts which have 


hitherto been given of theſe nations and ſefts 


are full of uncertainty and contradiction. 
XX. The miſſionaries of Rome have never 
ceaſed to diſplay in theſe parts of the world 
their dexterity in making proſelytes, and accord- 
ingly have founded, though with great difficulty 
and expence, among the greateſt part of the 


ſects now mentioned, congregations . that adopt 


the doctrine, and acknowledge the juriſdiftion, 


of the Roman pontiff. It is abundantly known, 


that, among the Greeks, who live under the 


empire of the Turk, and alſo among thoſe, who 
are ſubje@ to the Venetians, the emperor of the 
Romans, and other Chriſtian princes, there are 


ſeveral who have adopted the faith and diſcipline 


of the Latin church, and are governed by their 
own. clergy and biſhops, who receive their con- 
firmation and authority from Rome. In this 
latter city there 1s a: college, expreſsly founded 


with a view to multiply theſe apoſtatizing ſocie- 
ties, and to ſtrengthen the authority of the 
Roman pontiff among the Greeks. In this col- 


lege a certain number of Grecian ſtudents, who 
have given early marks of capacity, are in- 
ſtructed in the ſciences, and are more eſpecially 
prepoſleſled with the deepeſt veneration forthe au- 
roi . 5 thority 


would undoubtedly render eminent ſervice to 
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and exert themſelves with peculiar obſtinacy in 
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thority of the pope. Such an inſtitution, accom- 


panied with the labours of the miſſionaries, could 
not fail, one would think, to. gain an immenſe. 
number of proſelytes to Rome, conſidering: the 


unhappy ſtate of the Grecian churches. | But the 


caſe is quite otherwiſe ; for the moſt reſpectable 
writers, even of the Roman-catholic perſuaſion, 
acknowledge fairly, that the proſely tes they have 


drawn from the Greek churches make a wretched 
| figure, in point of number, opulence, and dig- 


nity, when compared with thoſe, to whom the 
religion, government, nay, the very name of 


Rome, are diſguſting and odious. They obſerve . 
farther, that the ſincerity of a great part of theſe 
proſelytes is of the Grecian ſtamp; ſo that, when 
a favourable occafion'ts offered them of renounc- 
ing their pretended: converſion,” they ſeldom fail, 


not only to return to their own church, but even 
to recompenſe the good offices they received 


from the Romans with the moſt injurious treat- 
went. The fame: writers mention another eir- 
cumſtance; that even thofe of the Greek fludents 
who are educated at Rome with ſuch care, as 
might naturally attach them to its religion and | 
government, are, nevertheleſs, fo ſhocked. at 


the corruptions of its church, clergy, and people, 


that they forget, more notoriouſly than others, 


the obligations with which they have been loaded, 


oppoſing the authority of the Latin church. 

XXI. In their efforts to extend the — 
empire over the Greek churches the pontiffs did 
not forget the church of Ruſſia, the chief bulwark 
of the Grecian faith. On the contrary, frequent 
deliberations were held at Rome, about the 
proper methods of uniting, or rather ſubjecting. 
this church to the pap 


| century 


k hierarchy. f In a 
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Ruſſians, ſeemed to diſcover a propenſity to- 
wards this union, by ſending, in the year 1580, ch 
à ſolemn embaſſy to Gregory XIII. to exhort N 
that pontiff to reſume the negociations relative to Ie 
this important matter. | Accordingly, the year th 


#ollowing, Antony Poſſevin, a learned Jeſuit, 


was charged with this commiſhon by the pontiff, * 

and ſent into Moſcovy to bring it into execution. 1 

But this miſſionary, though he ſpared no pains 1 

to obtain the purpoſes of his court, found by Ki 
experience that all his efforts were unequal to | 

the taſk he had undertaken; nor did the Ruſſian . 
ambaſſadors, who arrived at Rome ſoon after, * 

bring any thing to the pontiff, but empty pro- tf 

. miles: - And, indeed, the event abundantly h 

. thewed, that Baſilides had no other view, in all c i 

theſe negociations, than to flatter the pope, and g 

* obtain his aſſiſtance, in order to bring to an 3 
b- 2 conclufion the unſucceſsful war, - 
1 which he had carried on againſt Poland. 5 b 
. The miniſtry of Poſſevin and his aſſociates 1 
was, however, attended with more fruit among ad 

that part of the Ruſhans who reſide in the Poliſh . 


dominions, many of whom embraced the doctrine 
and rites of the Roman church, in conſequence 
of an affociation agreed on in the year 1596, in = 
a meeting at Breſty, the capital of the Palatinate 
of Cujavia. It is likewiſe farther worthy of 
obſervation, that there has been eſtabliſhed at 4 
Kiovia, ſince the fourteenth century, a congre- 


gation of Ruſſians, ſubjest to che juriſdition of d 
the Roman pontiff, and ruled by its own Metro- 5 
| olitans, who are entirely diſtinft from the 4 
„ Ruſhan biſhops that reſide in that cit. - 
XXII. The Roman miſſionaries made fcarcely s 


any ſpiritual conqueſts among either the Afiatic 
92255 | 8 | | or 
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or African Monophyſites. About the middle of 
the een century, a liiile, inſigniſicant 


church, that acknowledged the juriſdiction of 


the Roman pontiff, was erefted., among the 


Neſtorians, whoſe atriarchs, ſucceſſively named 


Joſeph, reſide in the city of Diarbek. Some of 


the Armenian provinces embraced the doctrines 


and diſcipline of Rome ſo. early as the fourteenth 
century, under the pontificate of John XXII. 


Who, in the year 1318, ſent them a. Dominican 


monk to govern their church, with the title and 
authority of an archbiſhop... The epiſcopal ſeat; 
of this ſpiritual ruler was firſt fixed at Adorbigana, 
in the diſtrict of Soldania; but was afterwards 
transferred to Naxivan, where it ſtill remains in 
the hands of the Dominicans. . The Armenian 
churches in Poland, who have {embraced the 


faith of Rome, have alſa their biſhop, Who reſides. 


at Lemberg. The Georgians and Mingrelians, 
who were viſited by ſome monks of the Theatin 
and Capuchin orders, diſguſted theſe miſſionaries. 
by their ferocity and ignorance, . remained inat- 
tentive to their counſels, and unmoved by their, 
admonitions; ſo that their miniſtry and labours 
were ſcarcely attended with any viſible fruit. 
XXIII. The pompous accounts which the 


papal miſſionaries have given of the vaſt ſucceſs 


of their labours among all theſe Grecian ſeas, 


are equally deſtitute of candour and truth. It is 


evident, that in ſome of theſe countries, they 


do nothing more than adminiſter clandeſtine bap- 


tiſm to ſick infants who are committed to their 


care, as they appear in the fictitious character of 
hyſicians; and that, in other places, the Whole 


ſucceſs of their miniſtry is conſined to the 


1 gathering together ſome wretched tr ibes of in- 
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ent converts, whoſe poverty is the only bond 

—— attachment to 1 church of 8 and 
pap who gy it are withdrawn, 

return to the religion of their anceſtors. It 

Ha , alſo, from time to time, that a perſon of 
diſtinction among the Greeks or Orientals em- 
braces the doctrine of the Latin church, and 


| who; when the 


promiſes obedience to its pontiff, nay, carries 
matters ſo far as to repair to Rome to teflify his 
ſubmiſſion to the apoſtolic ſee. But. in theſe 
. Neps the noble converts are almoſt always moved 


by avarice or ambition; and, accordingly, when 


they have obtained their purpoſes, they either 


ſuddenly abandon the church of Rome, or ex- 
prefs their attachment to it in ſuch ambi 12 ; 


terms, as are only calculated to deceive. Thoſe 
Who, like the Neſtorian biſhop of Diarbek, con- 


tinue ſtedfaſt in the profeſſion of the Roman 


faith, ' are excited to this perſeverance by no 
other motive than the uninterrupted liberality 

of the pontiff. | 
On the other hand, the biſhops of Rome are 
extremely aſſiduous in employing all their power 
to maintain and extend their dominion among 


the Chriſtians of the Eaſt. For this purpoſe, 


they treat, with the greateſt indulgence, the 
proſelytes they have made in theſe parts of the 
world. Nay, they carry this indulgence ſo far, 
as to ſhew evidently, that they are aftuated more 
by a love of power than by an attachment to 


their -own ' doctrines. For they do not only 


allow the Greek and other Eaſtern proſelytes 
the hberty of retaining, in their public worſhip, 


the rites and ceremonies of their anceſtors (though 


in direct oppoſition with the church of Rome,) 
and of living in a manner repugnant to the 
N cuſtoms 
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cuſtoms of the Latin world; but, what is more 
ſurpriſing, ' they ſuffer the peculiar. doQrines, 
that diſtinguiſh the Greeks and Orientals from 
all other Chriſhan ſocieties, to remain in the 


f public religious books of che proſelytes, and 


even to be reprinted at Rome in thoſe that are 
ſent abroad for their uſe. 3:0 TIN 
XXIV. The Marontes, who inhabit the 
mounts Libanus and Antilibanus, date their 


ſubjection to the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the 


Roman pontiff from the time that the Latins 
carried their hoſtile arms into Paleſtine, with 
a view to make themſelves maſters of wore 
Land. This ſubjection however was agreed to, 
with this expreſs condition, that neither the 


popes nor their emiſſaries ſhould pretend to 


change or aboliſh any thing that related to the 
ancient rights, or religious opinions of this 
people. So that, in reality, there is nothing 
to be found among the Maronites that ſavours 

of popery, if we except their attachment to 
the Roman pontiff, who is obliged to pay very 
dear for their friendſhip. For, as the Maronites 
live in the utmoſt poverty, under the tyrannical 


yoke of the Mahometans, the biſhop of Rome 
is under a neceflity of furniſhing them with 


ſuch ſubſidies as may appeaſe the voracity of 
their oppreſſors, procure a, ſubſiſtence for their 
biſhop and clergy, provide all things that are 


Tequiſite for the ſupport of their churches, 


and contribute in general to leſſen their miſery. 
Beſides, the college, eretted at Rome by 
Gregory XIII. with a deſign to infirutt the 
young men, frequently fent from Syria, in 


the various branches of uſeful ſcience, and to 
prepoſſeſs them with an early veneration for 
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the Roman pontiff, is attended with a very 
conſiderable expence. The patriarch of the 
Maronites performs his | ſpiritual functions at 


Canobin, a convent of the monks of St. An. 


thony, on mount Libanus, which is his conſtant 


_ reſidence. He claims the title of Patriarch of 


Antioch, and always aſſumes the name of Peter, 
as if he ſeemed deſirous of being conſidered as 


te ſucceſſor of that apoſtle. 
2 „ | 
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| The Hiſtory of the Lutheran Church. 


1 * riſe and progreſs of the Evangelical, 

1 or Lutheran church, have been already 
related, ſo far as they belonged to the Hiſtory of 
the Reformation. The former of theſe titles was 
aſſumed by that church in conſequence of the deſign 
of its founders, which was to reſtore to its native 
luſtre the Gofpel of Chriſt,” that had ſo long been 
covered with the darkneſs of ſuperſtition; or, in 
other words, to place in its true light that im- 
portant doctrine, ſalvation is attainable by the 
merits. of Chriſt alone. Nor did they diſcover 
any reluctance againſt adopting the name of 
the great man, whom Providence employed for 
ns foundation. Gratitude excited his followers 
to aſſume his name, and to call their community 
the Laiheran Church. ng not nuts 
The riſe of this church muſt be dated from: 
that period, when Leo X. drove Martin Luther, 
with his followers, from the boſom of the Roman 
hierarchy, by a ſolemn ſentence of excommu- 
nication. It began to acquire a regular form 
from the year 1530, when the ſyſtem of dottrine 
it had adopted, was preſented to the diet of 
„ R 2 Augſburg. 
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Augiburg. And it was raiſed to the dignity of 
a compleat hierarchy, totally independent on 


the Roman pontiff, in conſequence of the treaty | 


concluded at Paſſau, in the year 1552. : 
H. The great principle of the Lutheran church, 
is, that the Holy Scriptures are the only ſource 
from whence we are to draw our religious ſenti- 
ments; and that theſe are, in all matters that 
are eſſential to ſalvation, ſo eafy to be under- 
flood, that their ſignification may be learned 
by every perfon of. common ſenſe. There are, 
indeed, certain formularies adopted by this 
church, which contain the principal points of 
iis doctrine. But theſe have no authority but 
what they derive from the ſcriptures, whoſe 
meaning they are defigned to convey ; nor are 
rages Foes: doctors permitted to explain thefe 
books ſo as to draw from them any propoſitions 
that are inconſiſtent with the expreſs declarations 
of the word of God. The chief and the moſt 
reſpectable of theſe human produttions is the 
Eonfeſhon of Augsburg, with the annexed Defence 
of it. In the next rank may be placed the Arti- 


cles of Smalcald, together with the ſhorter and 


larger Catechi/ms of Luther. To theſe ſtandard - 


books moſt churches add the Form of Concord: 


which, though it be not univerfally received, 
Has not occaſioned any diſunion; as the few 
Points, that prevent its being adopted by ſome 
churches, are of an indifferent nature, and do 
not, in any degree, affect the fundamental prin- 
ciples of true religion. 7 

- HE All thoſe ceremonies of the church of 
Rome that carried palpable marks of error and 
ſuperſtition, were every where rejected without 
| hefitation; and precautions were uſed to regu- 
ate the public worſhip in ſuch a manner, that 
an e genuine 
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genuine piety ſhould not be choaked by a mul- 


titude of inſignificant rites. But every church 


was allowed the privilege of retaining ſo much 
of the ancient form of worſhip, as ſuited the 
character of the people, the genius of the go- 
vernment, and the circumſtances of the place 
where it was founded. Hence even to the pre- 
ſent times, the Lutheran churches differ con- 
ſiderably, one from the other, with reſpe& both 


to the number and nature of their religious cere- 
monies; a circumſtance fo far from tending to 
their diſhonour, that it is a ftriking proof f 


their wiſdom and moderation. ire ik 

IV. The ſupreme civil rulers of every Eu- 
theran ſtate are cloathed with ſupremacy in- 
the church. Not that the ancient rights and 
privileges of the people in eccleſiaſtical affairs 


have been totally aboliſhed : but the marks of 


authority exerciſed by them in the primitive” 


times, are yet more or leſs viſible every where.“ 


Beſides, all eivil rulers are reſtrained, by the 
fundamental principles of the doctrine they 
profeſs, from any attempts to change the eſta- 


bliſhed rule of faith and manners, to make any 


alteration in the effential doctrines of their 
religion; or to impoſe their particular opinions: 
upon their ſubjects in arr arbitrary manners 

The councils, appointed by the ſovereign to- 
watch over the intereſts of the church, are com- 
poſed of perſons verſed'in both civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical law, and, according to a very ancient 
denomination, are . called; Cone The in- 
ternal government of the Lutheran: church 


ſeems equally removed from ehiſcopaey on. the 
one hand, and from pręſbyterianſim on the other; 
only the kingdoms of Sweden and Denmark retains 
the form of eccleſiaſtical. government that pre- 
aeded the reformation. In theſe two kingdoms 
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the church is ruled by b:ſhops and fupertntendants, 
0 under the inſpection — a ſove- 
/ reign. The archbiſhop of Upfal is primate of 
. Sweden, and the only archbiſhop among the 
Lutherans. The luxury, that commonly flows 
from the opulence of the Roman-cathohe cler- 
gy, is unknown in theſe two ftates; fince 
the- revenues of the prelate now mentioned do 
not amount to more than four hundred pounds 
yearly, while thoſe of the biſhops are propor- 
tionably ſmall. This conſtitution of che Luth: ran 
hierarchy will not ſeem ſurpriſing, when the 
ſentiments of that people are duly conſidered. 
On the one hand, they do not ſee any law, of 
divine authority, for a diſtinction between the 
miniſters of the goſpel, with reſpect to dignity 
or prerogatives; and therefore they recede from 
ebiſcopacy. But, on the other hand, they are of 
opinion, that a diverſity in point of rank and 
privileges among the clergy, is not only highly 
uſeful, but alſo neceſſary to the perſection of 
church-communion, by connecting more cloſely 
r the members of the ſame body; and 
thus they avoid the preſbyterian government. 
Yet they are not agreed with reſpe& to the 
degrees of ſuperiority that owght to diſtinguiſh 
their doctors; for in fome places this is regulated 
with much more regard to the ancient rules of 
chureh-government, than in others. As the 
divine law is filent on this head, different 
_ may be entertamed, and different forms 
-ecclefiaſtical polity adopted, without a breach 
of Chriſtian charity. 70 | 
V. Every country has its own Liturgies, which 
are the rules of proceeding in every thing that 
relates to external worſhip. Theſe rules are not 
of an immutable nature, but may be augmented 
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or correfted by the order of the ſovereign, 


vhen ſuch changes appear neceſſary. The litur- 


yew uſed in the different countries agree 


fealy in all matters of importance; but they | 
differ widely in things of an indifferent nature, 


concerning which the Holy Scriptures are ſilent. / 
Aſſemblies for the celebration of divine worſhip 


meet every where at ſtated times. Here the 


Holy Scriptures are read publicly, prayers and 
hymns are addreſfed to the Deity, the ſacraments 
are adminiſtered, and the people are inſtructed in 
the knowledge of religion: Fhe youth are not 
only carefully inſtructed in the elements of Chriſ- 
tianity in the public ſchools, but are alſo' ex- 
amined, by the paſtors of the churches to which 
they belong, in a public manner. Hence, in 

almoſt every province, Catecht/ms, which con- 
tain the eſſential truths of religion, are publiſhed 
and recommended by the authority of the ſo- 
vereign. But as Luther left an accurate pro- 
duction of this kind, in which the fundamental 
principles of religion. are explained with the 
greateft perſpicuity, this e Catechiſin 
is univerſally adopted as the firſt introduction to 
religious knowledge. And all the provincial 
catechiſms are no more than illuſtrations and en- 


largements on this excellent abridgment of faith 


and practice. 1 5 
VI. Among the days that are held ſacred in 


the Lutheran church (beſides the Lord's day) 


we may reckon all ſuch as were ſignalized hx 
thoſe glorious events that proclaim the eeleſtiab 
miſhon of the Saviour, and the divine authority 
of his holy religion. Theſe ſacred feſtivals the 
piety of ancient times always held in the higheſt 
veneration. And ſome churches obſerve reli- 


gioully the days that were formerly ſet apart for 
celebrating the memory of the Twelve Apoſtles. 


It is well known that the power of excommu- 


nication, i. e. of baniſhing from its boſom 
obflinate and ſcandalous tranſyreſſors, was a 
privilege exerciſed by the church from the re- 


moteſt antiquity; and it is no lels certain, that 


this privilege was perverted. oſten to the moſt 
iniquitous purpoſes. The founders, therefore, 
of the Lutheran church undertook to remove 
the abuſes under which this branch of eccleſi- 
aſtical diſcipline laboured, and to reſtore it to 
its primitive purity. At firſt their attempt ſeemed 


to be crowned with ſucceſs; and during the 


ſixteenth century, no oppoſition of any moment 
was made to the moderate exerciſe of this ſpi- 
ritual authority. But in proceſs of time this 
privilege fell imperceptibly into contempt; the 


terror of excommunication loſt its force; and 


eccleſiaſtical difcipline was reduced to ſuch. a 


ſhadow, that, in moſt places, there are ſcarcely 
any remains, any traces of it to be ſeen at. 
this day. „„ 5 oF #44 E 

VII. The proſperous and unfavourable events 
that belong to the hiſtory of the Lutheran 
church, ſince the happy eſtabliſhment. of its. 
liberty, may be mentioned in a few words. 
Towards the concluſion of this century, Geb- 
hard, archbiſhop: of Cologn, diſcovered a pro- 


penſity to enter into its communion, and formed 


$ +7 


the deſign of introducing the reformation imio- 


his dominions. But this arduous attempt, which 

was in direct contradiction. with the famous 

Ecclefiaſtical Reſervation ſtipulated in the articles 

concluded at Augſburg, proved abortive, and 

the-prelate was obliged to reſign. his dignity. and- 

to abandon his country. In the diet of A" 
| W 
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which was affembled in the year 1555, in order 

to execute the treaty of Paſſau, the feveral ſtates, 
that had already embraced the Lutheran religion, 
were confirmed in the full enjoyment of their 
religious liberty. To prevent, however, the far- 
ther progreſs of the reformation, Charles V. 
ſtipulated for the catholics the famous Eccl-taftt- 
cal Reſervation; by which it was decreed, that 
if any archbiſhop, prelate, biſhop, or other ec- 

cleſiaſtic, ſhould, in time to come, renounce 
the faith of Rome, his dignity and benefice ſhould. 

be forfeited, and his place be filled by the chap- 
ter or college, poſſeſſed of the power of election. 
On the other hand, it is certain, that the adver- 
ſaries of the Lutheran church were not permitted 
to diſturb its tranquillity, or to hurt, in any 
eſſential point, its liberty, proſperity, and mde- 
pendence. TFhreir intentions, indeed, were ma- 
lignant enough; and they ſecretly projected a 
new attack upon the proteſtants, with a' view to 
annul the .treaty of Paſſau, and to have them 
declared public enemies to the empire. They 
that felt moſt ſenfibly the implacable hatred of 
the papiſts againſt the doctrine and worſhip of 
the Lutheran church, were the members of that 
church who lived in the territortes of Roman 
cathohc' princes. This is more eſpecially true 
of the proteſtant ſubjects of the houſe of Auſtria, 


who have experienced, in the moſt affetting 


manner, the dire effects of bigotry ſeated on 4 
throne, and who loſt the e ee, of their 
liberty before the coneluſion of this century, _ 
VHI. The zeal of princes and men in power 
for the advancement of true refigion, was much 
greater in this century, than it is in the times in 
which we live. Hence the confederacy amo 
the German princes for the maintenance © 
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Lutheraniſm, of which the. eleQor of Saxony 
Was the chief, gained new ſtrength from day to 
day; and foreign ſovereigns, particularly thoſe 


of Sweden and Denmark, were invited to enter 


into this grand alliance. And as it was agreed, 


| that the lufire of the riſing church depended 


much on the learning of its miniſters, fo the 
greateſt part of the confederate princes promoted, 


with the greateſt zeal, the culture of letters, and 


baniſhed. that baneful ignorance, which is the 
mother of ſuperſtition. The academies founded 
by the Lutherans at Jena, Helmſtadt, and Altort, 
and by the Calviniſts at Franeker, Leyden, and 
other places; the ancient univerſities reformed 
the ſchools that were opened in every city; the 
ample; rewards that were beſtowed on men of 
aki and genius; all theſe circumſtances 
bear teſtimony to the zeal of the German princes 
for the advancement of uſeful knowledge. | 

IX. Theſe generous efforts in the cauſe of 
learning were attended with remarkable ſucceſs. 
Almoſt all the liberal arts and ſciences were 
_ cultivated, and brought to greater degrees of per- 


fection. All thoſe, whole views were turned 


to the ſervice of the church, were obliged to 
apply themſelves to the ſtudy of Greek, Hebrew, 
and Latin: in theſe branches of erudition ſeveral 
Lutheran. doQors excelled. Melancthon, Chy- 
træus, Reineccius, and others, were eminent 
for their knowledge of hiſtory. More parti- 
cularly Flacius may be conſidered as the parent 
of eccleſiaſlical hiſtory: Nor ſhould we, omit 
mentioning. the learned Martin Chemnitz, to 
' whole Examination of the Decrees- of the Council 


than many, at this day, are apt to imagine. On 


the other hand, Latin eloquence and poetry were 
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carried to a high degree of improvement, and ex- 


hibited orators and poets of the firſt order. All the 
votaries of ſcience, whom a noble emulation 
excited to the purſuit of literary fame, were 
greatly animated by the example, the influence, 
and the inſtructions of Melancthon, who was 
deſervedly conſidered as the leading doctor of 
the Lutheran church, and whoſe ſentiments, re- 
lating both to ſacred and profane erudition, were 


_ univerſally reſpected. 


X. The revolutions of philoſophy among the 


Lutheran doctors were many and various. Lu- 


ther and Melancthon ſeemed to ſet out with a 
reſolution to baniſh every ſpecies of philoſophy 
from the church. But they both perceived, 


before it was too late, that true philoſophy was 
_ neceſſary to reſtrain the licentious flights of 


fancy, and to guard religion againſt ſuperſtition 


and enthuſiaſm. It was in conſequence of this 
that Melanthon compoſed, in a familiar ſtyle, 


abridgments of almoſt all the branches of phi- 


Joſophy, which, during many years, were ex- 


plained publicly to the ſtudious youth in all the 
Lutheran scade mie... fa 
XI. The theological ſyſtem, that now prevails 


in the Lutheran academies, is not the ſame with 


that which was adopted in the infancy of the 
Reformation. As time and experience are 
neceſſary to bring all things to perfection, ſo 
the doctrine of the Lutheran church cbanged, by 


degrees, its original form, and was improved 


and perfected. The glorious defenders, of reli- 
gious liberty, to whom we owe the various 
bleſſings of the Reformation, could not, at once, 


behold the truth in all its luſtre, and in all its 


extent. But they were greatly aſſiſted both in 
correcting and illuſtrating the articles, of their 
„„ | FEE 3 
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obliged to carry on with the Roman catholic 
dottors, and the diſciples of Zuingle and Calvin, 
and partly by their inteſtine diviſions. af 


XII. The firſt and principal object that drew 


the attention and employed the induſtry of the 


reformers, was the expoſition of the facred 
writings, which, according to the doctrine of the 


Lutheran church, contain all the treaſures of 
celeſtial wiſdom. Hence it happened, that the 
number of commentators and expoſitors among 
the Lutherans was equal to that of the eminent 
and learned doQtors that adorned that commu. 
nion. At the head of them all, Luther and Me- 
.JanQthon' are undoubtedly to be placed; the 
former on account of the ſagacity and learning 
diſcovered in his explications of ſeveral portions 
of ſcripture, and particularly of the Books of 
Moſes; and the latter in conſequence of his 
commentaries on the Epiſtles of St. Paul, and 
other learned labours of that kind. 4 


XIII. The expoſitors of this age may be divi- 


ded into two claſſes, with Luther at the head of 


the one, and Melancthon of the other. Some com- 


-memators followed the example of the former, 
who, after a plain and familiar explication of the 


ſenſe of ſcripture, applied its deciſions to the fix- 


ing of controverted points, and to the illuſtration 
of the doctrines and duties of religion. Others 


diſcovered a greater propenſity to the method of 


the latter, who firſt divided the diſcourſes of the 
ſacred writers into ſeveral parts, explained them 
according to the rules of rhetoric, and afterwards 
proceeded to a more ſtrict expoſition of each 
part, taken ſeparately, applying the reſult, as 
rarely as was poſſible, to points of doctrine or 
matters of controverſy. ä 
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XIV. Complete ſyſtems of theology were 


far from being numerous in this century. Me- 
lancthon collected and digeſted the doctrines of 
the church into a body of divinity, under the title 
of Loci Communes, i. e. A Common Place Book of 
| Theology. This, which was afterwards, at different 
times, reviewed, corrected, and enlarged by its 


author, was in ſuch high repute, that it was con- 
ſidered as an univerſal model of doctrine. It 
was not the deſign of Melancthon to place the 


various truths of religion in the ſyſtematical con- 


catenation obſerved by the philoſophers in their 
demonſtrations, but to propoſe them with free- 


dom and fimplicity, as they preſented themſelves 


to his view. Accordingly, in the firſt editions 


the method obſerved, both in delineating and 


illuſtrating theſe important truths, is extremely 
plain, and is neither loaded with the terms, the 
definitions, nor the diſtinctions, that abound in 
the writings of the philoſophers. Thus did the 
Lutheran doctors, in the Arft period of the ri- 

ſing church, avoid all the abſtruſe reaſoning and 
ſubtile diſcuſſions of the ſcholaſtic doctors. But 


their perpetual debates with the artful champions 
of the church of Rome, engaged them by de- 


9 


grees to cn their methods of reaſoning ; fo 


that, in procels of time, the ſimplicity that had 


reigned 1n their manner of explaining the truths 


of religion, almoſt totally diſappeared. Even Me- 
lancthon himſelf fell imperceptibly into the new 
method, or rather into the old method revived, 


and enlarged the ſubſequent editions of his Loci 


communes by the addition of ſeveral philoſo- 
phical illuftrations. As yet, however, the dif- 


cuſſions of philoſophy were but ſparingly uſed, 
and the unintelligible jargon of the ſchoolmen 
was kept at a diftance. But when the founders 
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of the Lakes church were lk . the 
J eſuits attacked the Reformation with redoubled 
animoſity, then, indeed, the ſcene changed, and 


theology aſſumed another aſpect. The ſtrata. 


gem employed by the Jeſuits corrupted. our 


dottors, and induced them to revive that intricate 
manner of defending truth, that Luther and his 


aſſociates had rejected, and to introduce, into 


the plain and artleſs paths of theology, all the 
dark and devious nen of the ſcholaſtic 
philoſophy. 


XV. Thoſe who are ſenſible of the inti- 


mate connection that there is between faith and 


practice, between the truths and duties of reli- 
gion, will eaſily perceive the neceſſity that there 
was of reforming the morality, as well as the 


doctrines, of the church of Rome. It is there- 
fore natural, that the ſame perſons, who had 
ſpirit enough to do the one, ſhould think them- 
ſelves obliged to attempt the other. This they 
accordingly attempted, and not without ſucceſs ; 
for it may be affirmed, that there is more ge- 
nuine piety and more excellent rules of conduct 
in the few practical productions of Luther, Me- 
lancthon, Weller, and Rivius, to mention no 
more, than are to be found in the innumerable 
volumes of all the ancient Caſuiſts. But none 
of the famous Lutheran dottors attempted to 
give a regular ſyſtem of morality, Melancthon 
himſelf, who gave a compendious ſyſtem of the 
elements of every other ſcience, never ſeems to 
have thought of treating morals in this manner; 
but has * £0Gr] on the contrary, all his practical 
rules and inſtructions under the articles that re- 


late to the law, / Ven N, free: will, IO nope, and 
a ee 
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XVI. All the divines of this century were 
e educated in the ſchool of controverſy, and ſo 
d trained up to ſpiritual war, that an eminent 
d _ theologian and a bold and vehement diſputant 
"i were © conſidered as: ſynonymous terms. It 
r could ſcarcely be otherwiſe, in an age when 
e foreign quarrels and inteſtine diviſions threw all 
s the countries of Europe into a ſtate of agitation. 
0 But theſe champions were not all animate l with 
e the ſame ſpirit, nor did they attack and defend 
with the ſame arms. Such of them as were 
contemporary with Luther, or lived near his 
time, were remarkable for the ſimplicity of their 
reaſoning, and attacked their adverſaries with no 
other arguments than thoſe which they drew 
from the declarations of the inſpired writers. 
Towards the latter end of the century, this 
method was conſiderably changed, and we ſee 
thoſe doctors, reinforcing their cauſe with the 
ſuccours of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy. It is 
true, they were too naturally, though inconſt- 
derately, led to adopt this method of diſputing by 
the example of their adverſaries the Roman ca- 
tholics. The latter, having learnt, by experience, 
that their cauſe was unable to ſupport that plain 
method of reaſoning, that is the proper teſt of 
religious truth, had recourſe to ſtratagem, and 
involved both their arguments and their opi- 
nions in the intricate mazes of the ſcholaſtic 
philoſophy; and it was this that engaged the 
proteſtant doctors to change their weapons, and 
to employ methods of defence unworthy of their 
gloriem ane 1605 0 F008 BRA 
The zeal that animated the Lutheran 
divines was, generally ſpeaking, far from being 
tempered-by a ſpirit of charity. If we except 
Melaucthon, in whom a predominant mildneſs 
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and ſweetneſs of . temper | triumphed. over the 
contagious. ferocity of the times, all the diſpu- 
tants of this. centuty diſcovered toq much bitter- 


neſs and animoſity in their writings. Lutber . ſ: 
binafelf appears at the head of this ſanguine tribe, fc 
whom he far ſurpaſſed in invectives and abuſe, & 
treating his adverſaries with the, moſt brutal al 
aſperity, and ſparing neither rank nor condition. = 
It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that the criminal d 
nature of this aſperity is alleviated, when we 9 
conſider the genius of theſe barbarous times, and = 
the- cruelty and injuſtice of the virulent enemies, Q 
whom the oppreſſed reformers were called to en- ſi 
counter. When the impartial inquirer conſiders 0 
. the calumnies that were laviſhed on the authors y 
of the Reformation; when he reflects upon the 0 
horrors of fire and ſword employed, by blood- , 
thirſty tyrants, to deſtroy thoſe good men whom A 
they wanted arguments to convince; will he not. h 
think it in ſome meaſure juſt, that ſuch horrid * 
proceedings ſhould be repreſented in their pro- tl 
per colours, and be ſtigmatized by ſuch expreſ- 1 
fions as are ſuited to their demerit?  . 1 
: XVII. In order to form a juſt idea of the in- S 
_ ternal ſtate, of the Lutheran church, and of the n 
revolutions that have happened in it, with their P 
real cauſes, it is neceſſary to conſider the hiſtory 7 
of that church under three diſtin& periods. The V 
firf of theſe extends from the commencement * 

of the Reformation to the death of Luther, 
which happened in the year 1546. The'/econd fl 
takes in the ſpace of time elapſed between the Aa 
death 'of 'Luther that of Melancthon, and V 
; conſequently terminates in the year 1 560; while h 
| the remainder of the century is comprehended » 
in the third period. 15 f 
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During the 72 petiod, al things were 1 | 
ſacted in the Lutheran church in a manner con- 


formable to the ſentiments of Luther. This 


eminent reformer, whoſe undaunted reſolution, 
and amazing authority, rendered him equal to, 
the moſt arduous attempts, eaſily ſuppreſſed, the 
diſſenſions that aroſe from time to time in the 


church, and did not ſuffer the ſects, that had at- 


tempted to form in its boſom, to gather ſtrength, 
or to arrive at any conliderable egree of con- 
ſiſtence and maturity. The natural. conſequence 


of this was, that, during the life of that great 


man, the internal fate. of the chhrch was a . 
of Nez repoſe. wy 

XVIII. Yet the infancy 77 this church was 
troubled by an impetuous rabble of wrong- 
headed. Fanatics, . who, introduced confuſion 
wherever they came, and who pretended, that 
they had received a divine inſpiration, autho- 
rizing them to ere& a new kingdom of Chriſt. 
The leaders of this ſe& were Munzer, W 0 lng 
Stubner, and others, partly Swils, and Nan Ger- 
mans, who kindled the flame of diſcord in everl 
parts of Euro: e, andchiefl vis Germany, and excite 
among the multitude tumults and commotions, 
which, though leſs violent in ſome places than 
in others; were formidable wherever they ap- 
peared. The hiſtcry of this ſeditious band is 
full of obſcurity aud confuſion. A full and 


accurate. account of it neither has, nor could 


well be, committed to writing; ſince, on the one 
hand, the opinions and. actions of theſe Fanatics 
were a motley chaos of inconſiſtencies and con- 


tradictions; and, on the other, the age, in which 


they lived, produced few nen who had either 
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he leiſure or the capacity to obſerve with di- 

ligence, or to relate with accuracy. It is 
however certain, that, from the moſt profligate 
part of this enthuſiaſtical multitude, thofe ſedi. 


tious armies were formed, which kindled in 


Germany the War of the Peaſants, and after- 


wards ſeized upon the city of - Munſter. It is 


alſo well known, that the better part of this 


þ 2 - 3 dai: 3 "Y 7 £3 OY hae 4 | ; . f „ f 
motley tribe, terrified by the fate of their af. 
ſociates, ſaved them ſelves from the ruin of their 


ſect, and embraced the communion of thofe who 


are called Mennonites. The zeal, vigilance, 
and reſolution of Luther, happily prevented the 
divifions, which the grows ne: of Munzer at- 


tempted to excite, and preſerved the multitude 


from their ſeductions. Had it not been for the 


vigour and fortitude of this active reformer, the 


Lutheran church would, in its infancy, Have 
fallen a prey to the enthuſiaſtic fury of theſe 
XIX. Theſe enthuſiaſts, while they met with 
the warmeſt oppoſition from Luther, found, in 
Caroloſtadt, his colleague, a credulous attention. 
This divine was neither deſtitute of learning 
nor merit; but imprudence and precij itation 
were the diſtinguiſhing lines of his charatter. O 
theſe he gave the moſt evident marks, in the 
year 1522, when, during the abſence of Luther, 
he excited no ſmall tümult at Wittemberg, by 
ordering the images to be taken out of the 
churches, and other enterpriſes of a raſh and 
dangerous nature. This tumult was appeaſed 
by the fudden return of Luther, who calmed the 
irie of the people ; and here muſt welook for 
the origin of the Tupture berweeti him and Caro. 
joſtadt. For the latter immediately retired from 
Wittemberg to Orlawund, where he not only 
. 55 oppoſed 
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TE: 


oppoſed: the! PIR of. — concerning: 
the Euchariſt, but alſo diſcovered, in ſeveral 
inſtances, -a | fanatical turn of mind. He was 
therefore commanded to leave the electorate of 
Saxony, which he did accordingly, and repaired 
to Switzerland. Thus did Luther, in a hort 
time, lay this new ſtorm which the emen 
of Caröloſtadt had raiſed in the church. b 
XX. An intemperate zeal, by Kraining 


truths, turns them into falſehood; or, at leaſt, 
renders them the occaſion of pernicious abuſes. 


A ftriking inſtance of this happened during — 
miniſtry of Luther. For, while he was/ififiſtin 


upon that doArine of the goſpel, that Chriſt's: 


merits are the ſource: of man's ' ſalvation; - and 


while he was eagerly refuting the popiſh dodtors, 
who repreſented eternal happineſs as the fruit of 


legal obedience, a fanatic aroſe, who abuſed his: 
doctrine, and opened a field for the moſt 
dangerous errors. This was John Agricola, a 
native of Aiſleben, and an eminent doctor of the 
Lutheran church. He firſt began to make a 
noiſe in the year 1538, when from the doctrine 
of Luther he took occaſion to declaim againſt 
the lau, maintaining that it was neither o be 
propoſed as a rule of manners, nor to be uſed in 
the church ds a means of inſtruction; and that 
the 60e alone was to be inculcated both in the 
churches and in the ſchools of learning, The 
followers of Apgricola'were called Antinomians; 
1. e. enemies "of the law. But the vigtla"ce of 
Luther ſuppreſſed this ſect in its very infaney; 
and A PAR renounced his pernicious ſyſtem. 


But when his fears were difpelled by the death 


of Luther, he returned to his errors. 
XXI. The tenets of the "Anti, | if 


cheir adverſaries are to be believed, were of: the 


moſt 


— 
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moſt noxious tendency ; for bs. are 9 


to have taught that it was allowable to tranigreſs 
the divine law, provided the tranſgreſſor laid hold 
on Chriſt, and embraced his Merits | by a lively 
faith. But ſuch an abſurd and impious doctrine 


is unjuſtly laid to the charge of Agricola. It 
we follow his intention, without interpreting, 


in a rigorous manner, the uncouth Phraſes he 
frequently employed, his- doctrine will plainly. 


amount to this: 9 — the Ten Commandments, 


publiſhed during the miniſtry. of Moſes, were 


chiefly deſigned for the Jews, and on that 
account might be lawfully neglected and laid 
aſide by Chriſtians: and that it was ſufficient to 
explain with perſpicuity, and to enforce with 
zeal, what Chriſt and his apoſtles had taught in 
the New Teſtament, both with reſpect to the 
means of grace and ſalvation, and the obligations 
N een, and virtue.“ 5 
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| Lu, in the year 1546, Philip Melancthon was 
at the head of the Lutheran doctors. The merit, 
genius, and talents of this new chief were, un- 
doubtedly, great and illuſtrious; though it muſt, 
at the ſame time, be confeiled. that he was 1n- 


ferior to Luther in courage and perſonal au- 


| thority. His natural temper was ſoft and flexible; 


his love of peace, almoſt exceſſive. He was 


ambitious of the eſteem and friendſhip of all 
with whom he had any intercourſe, and was in- 
capable of employing the. force, of threatenings 


or fear to ſuppreſs the efforts of religious faction. 


1 1 is alſo to be obſerved, that Melancthon's ſen- 
timents were on ſome points different from 


ele of Luther. | 95,01 918-02 M 7 118 
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In the firft place, Melancthon was of opinion, 
that, for the ſake of peace and concord, many 
things might be connived at in the Church of 


Rome, which Luther conſidered as abſolutely 


inſupportable. The former carried ſo far the 
ſpirit of toleration, as to diſcover no reluctance 
againſt retaining the ancient form of eccleſiaſtical 
government, and ſubmitting to the dominion of 
the Roman pontiff, on certain conditions, and in 
ſuch a manner, as might be without prejudice to. 
the obligation and authority of all ole truths. 
that are clearly revealed in the Holy Scriptures. 

A ſerond diverſity of ſentiments between theſe 


two great men was concerning faith, as the only 


cauſe of ſalvation, and concerning the neceſſity 
of good works to our final happineſs. In 
avoiding the corrupt notions of the Roman- 
catholic doctors on theſe points, Luther ſeemed, 
in the judgment of Melantthon, to lean too 
much towards the oppoſite. extreme. Hence 
the latter inclined to think, that the ſentiments 
and expreſſions of his colleague required to be 
mitigated, leſt they ſhould give a handle to dan- 
gerous abuſes. At ior ets re” FG el”. „„ 1 * 
It may be obſerved, thirdly, that Melancthon 
diſfered from Luther in relation to the euchariſt. 
Such were the ſentiments of Melancthon, 
which, though he did not entirely conceal during 
the life of Luther, he delivered, nevertheleſs, 
with great eircumſpection, yielding to the au- 
thority of his colleague, for whom he had a 
ſincere-friendſhip. But no ſooner were the eyes 
of Luther cloſed, than he inculcated them with 
plainneſs and freedom. This bold manner 
of proceeding was extremely diſagreeable to 


and 
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and the church exhibited an unhappy ſcene of 
animoſity, contention, and diſcord. 


W 4 


Bos 


Haurice, the new eleQor of Saxony, deſirous to 


know how far ſuch an edict ought to be re- 
ſpected in his dominions, aſſembled the doctors 


of Wittemberg and Leipſic, and propoſed this 
nice ſubje& to their examination. Upon this 


occaſion Melancthon, from his uſual lenity and 
moderation, declared it as his opinion, that, in 
matters of an znd:ferent nature, compliance was 


due to the imperial edicts. But in the claſs of 


matters indifferent, he placed many things which 
had appeared of the higheſt importance to Lu- 
ther. For he regarded as ſuch, the doctrine of 
Juſtification by faith alone; the neceſſity of good 
works to eternal ſalvation; the number of the 
 facraments ; the furiſdiction claimed by the pope 
and the biſhops ; extreme undtion; and the obſerva- 
tion of ſeveral ſuperſtitious rites and ceremonies. 
Hence aroſe that violent ſcene of contention, 


which divided the church during many years, 
and proved highly detrimental to the progreſs of 


the Reformation. The defenders of the primitive 
doctrines of Lutheraniſm attacked with in- 


credible fury the doctors of Wittemberg and 
Leipſic, and particularly Melancthon, and ac- 
cuſed them of apoſtacy from the true religion. 
*  MelanQhon, on the other hand, juſtified his 
conduct with the utmoſt ſpirit and vigour. In 
this debate the twg following queſtions were 
principally. difcuſſed : Firſt, whether the matters 
that ſeemed 1 Ap to Melancthon were /o in 
reality? This hi 
5 RIPE: econdly, 


XXIII. The riſe of theſe diviſions muſt be 
dated from the year 1548, when Charles V. im- 
poſed the famous edict, called the Interim. 


s adverſaries 0 denied. 
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nature, it be lawful to yield to the enemies of the 
XXIV. This debate concerning things 2nd:/< 
| ferent, became a fruitful ſource of other eontro- 
verſies, which were equally detrimental to the 


L . 


cauſe of the Reformation. The firſt, was the 
diſpute concerning the neceſſity of good works. 
Melancthon had long been of opinion, that the 
neceſſity of good 2 in order to the attainment 
VF everlaſting ſalvation might be taught, as con- 
jormable to the truths revealed in the goſpel. 
This was ſeverely cenſured by the rigid diſciples 
.of Luther, as contrary to the ſentiments of their 
chief. Hence aroſe a new conrtoverſy between 
the rigid and moderate Lutherans, which was 
carried on with that animoſity, which is peculiar 
to debates of a religious nature. In the courſe 
of this debate, ſome were ſo tranſported by ex- 
ceſſive zeal for the doctrine of Luther, as to 
maintain, that good works were an impediment to 
ſaluation; from which imprudent and odious 
. expreſſion the flame of controverſy received 
new fuel, and broke forth with redoubled fury. 
XXV. During theſe diſſenſions, a new aca- 
demy was founded at jena by the dukes of 
Saxe-Weimar, the ſons of the famous John 
Frederick. The noble founders of this academy, 
having deſigned it for the bulwark of the pro- 
teſtant religion, as it was taught by Luther, were. 
particularly careful in chooſing ſuch profeſſors 
as were remarkable for their attachment to 
the doctrine of that great reformer. And as none 
of the Lutheran doors were ſo eminent, for 
their uncharitable zeal for this doctrine, as Mat- 
thew Flacius, he was appointed in the year 1557 

profeſſor of divinity at * The W 
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of this nomination were deplorable. For this 
turbulent man did not only revive all the ancient 
controverſies, but excited new debates; and 
ſowed, with ſuch avidity, the ſeeds of contention 

between the divines of Weimar and thoſe of 
Saxony, that a fatal ſchiſm in the Lutheran 
church was apprehended by many. And this 
would have been inevitable, if the intrigues of 
Flacius had produced the deſired effect. For in 
the year 1559, he perſuaded the dukes of Saxe- 
Weimar to order a _refutation of the errors that 
had. crept into the Lutheran church, and parti- 
cularly of thoſe of Melancthon, to be drawn up, 
promulgated by authority, and placed among the 
other articles of faith, that were in force in their 
domintons. But the other Lutheran princes, 
who afted from the true principles of the Re- 


formation, diſapproved of this ſeditious book, 


from a juſt apprehenſion of its tendency to aug- 
ment, inſtead of diminiſhing, the calamities of the 
church & WO Rr” ; 

XXVI. The iſſue of this controverſy, which 
Flacius had kindled, proved highly detrimental 
to his own reputation in particular, as well as to 
the church in general. For while this vehement 
diſputant was affailing his adverſary, he exagge- 
rated ſo exceſſively the ſentiments, which he 
looked upon as orthodox, as to maintain an 
opinion which made him appear, even in the 
judgment of his 'warmeſt friends, an odious 
heretic. In the year 1560, a public diſpute was 
held at Weimar, between him and Strigelius, 
concerning the natural powers of the human 


mind, and their influence in the converſion of 


the true Chriſtian. In this conference Strigelius 
propoſed the following queſtion : Whether ori- 
ginal ſin is to be placed in the claſs of ſubſtances 
es Ge. o 8 PORE ES 
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or accidents? Flacius anſwered, It was a: fub- 


ſtance, yea, the very /abſtance of. human natures 
And ſo invincible was his obſtinacy herein, that 
he choſe to renounce all worldly honours and ad- 
vantages rather than depart from his opinion. Yet 
the erudition of Flacius procured him many re- 


ſpectable patrons. and able defenders of his bad 


cauſe. nr , TE 
XXVII. Tt is ſcarcely poſfible to; imagine how 
much the Lutheran church ſuffered. from this 

new diſpute, and how detrimental. it was to. the 
progreſs of Lutheraniſm. For the flame ſpread 


far and wide; it was communicated even to 


thoſe churches which were erected in popiſh 
countries, and particularly in the Auſtrian ter- 
ritories, under the gloomy ſhade of a dubious 
toleration; and it fo animated the Lutheran 
paſtors, that they could neither be reſtrained by 
the diQtates of prudence nor by the ſenſe of 
XXVIII. The laſt controyerſy occaſioned by 
the lenity of Melan&thon, Was ſet on foot b 
Oſiander, in the year 1549, and produced much 


diſcord in the church. Arrogance and ſingularity 


were the principal lines in Oſiander's character; 
he loved to ſtrike out new notions, but always 
involved in an intricate obſcurity. The diſputes 
that aroſe concerning the Interim, induced him 
to retire from Nuremberg, where he had exer- 
ciſed the paſtoral charge, to Konigſberg, where 
he was choſen proſeſſor of divinity, In this 
new ſtation he began his academical functions, 
by propagating notions concerning Repentance, 
very different from the doctrine that Luther had 
taught; and, not contented with this, he 


thought proper, in the year 1550, to introduce 


conſiderable alterations into the doftrine that 
Vor. III. * | had 
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vad been generally received with reſpeRt to ju/ 
tifitation. His doctrine, when carefully exa- 


_ mined; ſeems to be this: Chriſt, conſidered in 


his human nature only, could not obtain zuſtzfica- 
tion for ſinners; neither can we be fuſliſied 


before God by embracing the righteou/ne/s and 


obedience of the man Chriſt. It is only through 


that eternal and ef/entzal righteouſneſs, which 
dwells in Chriſt confidered as Cod, and which 
reſides in his divine nature, that is united to the 
human, that mankind can obtain compleat / 


rification.” This doctrine was zealouſly oppoſed 


by the moſt eminent doftors of the Lutheran 
church, and, in a more eſpecial manner, by 


Melan&hon. On the other hand, Oſiander 
and his ſentiments were ſupported by perſons of 


conſiderable weight. But, upon the death of 
this fanciful divine, the controverſy dwindled by 


degrees into nothing. wy 5 
XXIX. All thoſe who had the advancement 

of the Reformation at heart, looked with ardour 

for an end to theſe' uncharitable' contentions ; 


and their deſires of concord in the church were 
Mill increafed by the aſſiduity with which Rome 


turned theſe unhappy diviſions to her intereſts, 


But during the life of Melanfthon, no effeQual 
method could be found to bring them to a con- 


clufion. ' The” death of this great man, which 
happened in the year 1560, enabled thoſe who 


were diſpoſed to terminate the preſent conteſts, 


to aft with more refolution. Hence, after 


feveral vain attempts, Auguſtus eleftor of Saxony, 


and John William, duke of Saxe-Weimar, ſum- 
moned the moſt eminent doors of both parties 
to meet at Altenburg, in the year 1568, and 
there to propoſe in an amicable manner their 


teſpective opinions, that it might be ſeen how 


far 


* 


R 
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far a reconciliation was poſſible. , But. the intem⸗ 
perate zeal of the diſputants blaſted. the) fruits 
that were expected from this conference. Another 

method of reſtoring union was therefote pro- 
poſed; that a certain number of wiſe and mo- 
derate divines- ſhould be employed in compoſing 


a Form of doctrine, in which all the controver- 


ſies, that divided the church, ſhould be decided ; | 
and that this, as ſoon as it was approved of by 
the Lutheran princes, ſhould be added to the 


ſtandard-books of the Lutheran church. James 


Andreæ, profeſſor at Tubingen, had been em- 
. ſo early as the year 1509. in this difficult 
undertaking, by the ſpecial command of the 
dukes of Wiriemberg and Brunſwick. The 
elector of Saxony, with ſeveral perſons of dif. 
tinction, embarked with theſe two princes herein; 
ſo that. Andreæ, under the ſhade of ſuch a pow- 
erful protection, exerted all his zeal, travelled 


through different parts of Germany, and nego- 


ciated alternately with courts. and ſynode, in 
order. to. render the Form, chat * was com- 
poling, univerſally acceptable. 

XXX. The perſons embarked, in this deſign. 


were perſuaded that no time ought. to be loſt in 


bringing it into execution, hen they — 


the imprudence of the diſciples of Melangbon, 


and the changes they were attempting to 1ntro- 
duce. For. his, ſon-in-law Peucer, | (who was one 
of the wiſeſt, moſt amiable, and moſt learned 
men that adorned the. annals 'of German litera- 
ture during this century) a phyſician and proſeſſor 
of natural philoſophy at Wittemberg, together 
with the divines of Wittemberg and Leipſick, 
encouraged by the approbation and relying on 


the credit of Cracovius, chancellor of Dreſden. 
aimed at nothing leſs than aboliſhing the fdoftrige 
1 ä 1 
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of Lither concerning the eucharift, with a n 


to ſubſtitute the ſentiments of Calvin in its place. 


Wbat the ſentiments of Melan&hon concerning 


the euchariſt were, towards. the concluſion of 


his days, appears doubtful. It is however cer- 
| tain, thathe had a firong inclination to form a 
coalition between the Saxons and Calvinifts, 
though, through the 2 and timidity of 
his natural charzdter, he did not attempt it 
openly. But Peucer, Fig the other ofon of 
Melancthon, now made a public profeſſion of 
_ the! doftrine of Calvin. Accordingly, in the 

year 1571, they publiſhed in the Gore lan- 


their diffent from the doctrine of Luther con- 
cerning the Zachariſt. As this bold ſtep excited 
great commotions in the chureh, Auguſtus held 
at Dreſden, in the year 1571, à ſoſemn con- 
docatien of the Saxon divines, and commanded 


them to adopt hrs opinion in relation to the 
euchariſt. 'Fhe  affembled doftors complied 


_ with this order in appearance; but, on their return 
to the places of their abode, -refumed their 

original deſign. ' The 'eteQtor convened anew 
the Saxon doftors,' and held, in the 1574. 
the famous convocation of Torgaw, where, after 
a'ftri& enquiry into the doctrines of thoſe, who 
agreed with the fentiments of. the Swifs divines, 
he committed ſome of them to priſon, ſent 


others into baniſhment, and engaged a number 


by the force of the ſecular arm to change 5 
ſentiments. Peucer, who had been — 
concerned in moderating the rigour of bom: 
of Luther's doftrines, felt, in a more ef- 


pecial manner, the dreadful effects of the 


eleQtor's ſeverity. For he was confined to a 
ard 9 e he lay 1 in the moſt affecting 


cur cus | 


guage a work, in which they x openly declared 
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_ circumſtances of diſtreſs until the year 1585, 


when, having obtained his hberty, through the 
interceſhon of the prinee of Anhalt, who had 
given his daughter in marriage to Auguſtus, he 
retired to Zerbſt, where he ended his days in 
peace. „ 68 rather tne as 
. XXXI, The ſchemes of the ſecret abettors of 
Calviniſm being thus diſconcerted, the eleftor. 
of Saxony, and the other princes, who] had 


entered into his views, redoubled their zeal and 


diligence; in promoting the Form of Concord. 
Accordingly, various conferences were held. 


preparatory to this important undertaking; and. 


in the year 1376, while the Saxon divines were 
convened at Forgaw by the order of Auguſtus, 
a treatiſe was compoſed by James Andrez, with 


a deſign to heal the divifions of the Lutheran 
church. This production having been carefully 
examined and corrected by the greateſt, part 


of the Lutheran doctors, the matter was again 


propaſed to the deliberations of a ſele& number 
of divines, who met at Berg, a Benedictine 


monaſtery in the neighbourhood of Magdeburg. 
The reſult was the famous Form of Concord. 


This new eonfeflion of the Lutheran faith was 


adopted firſt by the Saxons, in conſequence of 
the ſtrit order of Auguſtus j and their example 
was followed by the greateſt part of the Lutheran 
churches, by ſome ſooner, by others later. The 
authority of this confeſhon, as is ſufficiently 
known, was employed for the two following 
purpoſes, firſt, to terminate the controverſies, 
which divided the Lutheran church; and /e 
condly, to preſerve it againſt the opinions of the 
Reformed in relation to the euchariſt. . 

XXXII. But this very Form, which was de- 


- 


ut 1 


ſigned to reſtore peace in the church, became a 
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| ſource of new tumults. It immediately met 
with a warm oppeſition from the Reformed, and 
from all thoſe who were either ſecretly attached 
to their doctrine, or deſirous of living in concord 
with them from a zeal for the common intereſts 
of the proteſtant cauſe. Nor was their oppoſi- 
tion at all unaccountable, ſince this Form entirely 
excluded the Reformed from the communion of 
the Lutheran” church. Hence they were filled 
with indignation againſt the authors of this new 
Con Ron of Faith. The Swiſs doctors, the 
Beigic divines, thofe of the Palatinate, together 
with the principalities of Anhalt and Bade, de- 
ain j. 
XXXIII. Nor were the followers of Zuingle 
and Calvin the only oppoſers of this Form of 
Concord; it found adverſaries even in the boſom 
of Lautheraniſm, and ſeveral of the moſt eminent 
churches of that commumon rejected it with 
firmnefs and refolution. It was rejected by the 
churches of Heſſia, Pomerania, Nuremberg, 
Holſtein, Sileſia, Denmark, Brunſwick, and 
others. Zut they did not all act from the ſame 
principles. An affectionate veneration for the 
memory of Melancthon was, with ſome, the pre- 
dominant motive that induced them to declare 
againſt it; they could not behold; without ab- 
horrence, a produſtion in which the ſentiments 
of this great and excellent man were fo rudely 
treated. In this claſs we may rank the Lu- 
therans of Holffem. Others were not only 
animated by a regard for Melancthon, but alſo 
by a/perſaaſton, that the opinions, condemned 
zn the new Creed, were conformable to truth. . 
A ſecret attachment to the ſentiments of the 
Helvetic doctors prevented ſome from approving 
of the Form; the hopes of uniting the Reformed 


and 
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and Lutheran churches engaged many to declare 


againſt it; and a conliderable number refuſed 


their aſſent to it from an apprehenſion, that 


adding a new Creed to the ancient confeſſions of 


faith would be really a ſource of diſturbance and 


diſcord in the Lutheran church. ELIT 

XXXIV. This Form was patroniſed in a more 
eſpecial manner by Julius, duke of Brunſwick, to 
whom, in a great meaſure, it owed its exiſtence, 


who had employed both his authority and muni- 


frcence to encourage thoſe who had undertaken 
to compoſe it, and had commanded all the ec- 
cleſiaſtics, within his dommtons, to receive and 
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fubſcribe it as a rule of faith. But fcarcely was | 


it publiſhed, when the zealous prince changed 


his mind, and ſuffered the Form to be publicly op- 
poſed by the divines of his univerfity of Helm 
| fladt, and to be excluded from the number of 


the Creeds that were received by his ſubjects. 
The reaſons alledged' by the Lutherans of 


Brunſwick, in behalf of this ſtep, were, 1/7. That 


the Form of Concord, when printed, differed in 


ſeveral places from the manuſcript copy to which 


they had given their approbation: 2d!y. That 
the doctrine relating to the /reedom of the human 
will was expreſſed in it without a ſufficient 
degree of accuracy and preciſton, and was alſo 
inculcated in the harſh and improper terms that 


Luther had employed in treating that ſubject: 
and gdly. That the ubiguity or univerſal and znde- 


fenate pre, -nceof Chriſt's human nature was therein 


theran church had never adopted any ſuch 


doarine. - | 5 . 
XXXV. This Form was not only oppoſed 
from abroad, but had likewiſe adverſaries in the 
very country which gave it birth. For even in 
= 0 Saxony, 
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| Saxony, many, who had been-obliged to fubfcribe. 


from 


Chrif WS,\ | 
in order to prepare the, minds of the Fenk. 


encourager and patron. Crellius ſuffered death in. 


it, beheld it with averſion, in conſequence of 


their attachment to the doctrine of Melancthon. 


During the life of Auguſtus, they were forced io 


ſupprels their ſentiments; but as ſoon as he was 
_ ſucceeded by Chiiſtian I. the moderate Lu- 


therans and the ſecret Calvimiſts reſumed their 
a The new elector had been accuſtomed, 
is tender years, to the ſentiments of Me- 
lancthon. Under his government, therefore, a 
fair opportunity was offered of declaring their 
ſentiments. Nor was this opportunity neglected. 


The attempts to aboliſh the Form af. Concord 


were renewed. The perſons who had embarked 


in this deſign, were encouraged by ſeveral 
noblemen of. the firſt rank at the Saxon court, 
and, particularly, Crellius, the firſt miniſter of 

Han. Certain laws were previouſly enacted, 


Then, not only a new German Catechiſm was 


diſtributed among the people; but alſo. a new 


edition of the Bible in the ſame language, en- 
riched with the obſervations of Henry Salmuth, 


was, in the ycar 1591, publiſhed at Dreſden. The 
ele vigorous meaſures were 
violent tumults among the people, which the 


conſequences ol th 


magiſtrates endeavoured to ſuppreſs, by puniſhing. 
7 ſeverity ſuch of the clergy as diſhnguiſhed 
themſelves by their oppoſition to the views of 
the court. But the, whole plan of this religious. 
revolution Was overturned by the unexpected 


death. of Chriſtian, which happened in the year 


1591. Then the face of affans. changed again. 
The doctors, who had been principally concerned 
in the execution of this project, were committed 
to prifon, or ſent into baniſhment; and its chief 
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the year 1604. 
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1 ie e 
1. * conſtitution of the Reformed Church, 


after its founders Zuingle and Calvin, is entirely 
different from that of all other eccleſjaſtical 
communities, Every. other Chriftian church 


hath ſome common center of union, and its 
members are connected together by ſome com- 
mon bond of doctrine a N But this 


is far from being the cafe of the Kae 
whoſe ſeveral branches are neither united by the 


ſame ſyſtem of doctrine, nor by the fame mode 


of worſhip, nor yet by the fame form of govern- 
ment. It is farther to be obſerved, that this 
church does not require from its miniſters, either 
uniformity in their private fentiments, or L 

their pubh BB | 
plain, in different ways, ſeveral doctrines of no 
{mall moment, provided that the great and fun- 


damental principles of Chriſtianity be maintained 


m their original purity. This great community, 
therefore, may be properly conſidered as an ec- 
cleſiaſticat body compoſed of ſeveral churches, 
that vary, more or leſs, from each other in their 
form and conſtitution ; but which are preſerved, 
however, from' anarchy and ſchiſms, by a eneral 
ſpirit of equity and toleration, that runs ti rough 
the whole ſy ? and renders variety of opinion 
conſiſtent with fraternal union. 


All this time, where was liberty, | 
of conſcience? Not in Saxony any more than / 
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1 formerly denominated by its adverſaries. 


doctrine, but permits them to ex- 
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A, I. This Indeed * not the original ſtate of 


the Reformed church, but was the reſult of a 
combination of events and circumſtances, that 
threw it, by a ſort of neceſſity, into this ambi- 
guous form. The doctors of Switzerland, from 
whom it derived its origin, and Calvin, who 
was one of its principal founders, exerted their 
moſt vigorous efforts, in order to reduce all the 
churches, which embraced their ſentiments, 
under. one rule of faith, and of ectjsſtaſttcal 
8 And although they conſidered the 
Lutherans as their brethren, yet they ſhewed no 
marks of indulgence. to thoſe who, openly fa- 
voured the opinions of Luther, concerning the 
Euchart, or Predeſtination 5 nor would they 
permit the other churches, that embraced their 
ommun1ion, to deviate from their example in 
this reſpe&. A new ſcene, however, which was 
| Exhibited, in Britain, contributed to enlarge this 
narrow ſyſtem of church-communion. For when 
the violent conteſt concerning the form of ec- 
cleſiaſtical government, and thoſe rites and ce- 
 Femomes that were proper to be admitted into 
the public worſhip, aroſe between the abettors of 
ee, and the Puritans, it was judged ne- 
2 a ; 4 +* ' / 
durch, and rank in the claſs of its true mem- 
bers, even thoſe who departed, in ſome 34; 


ry to extend. the borders. of the Reformed 


from the eccleſiaſtical olity and dottrines 

eſtabliſhed at Geneva. This ſpirit of toleration 
grew ſtill more forbearing after the famous ſynod 
of Dort, For though the ſentiments of the 
Armmans were condemned in that numerous 
allembly, yet they gained ground privately, and 
inſinuated dense into the minds of many. 
The church of England, under the reign of 
Charles I. generally renounced ne of 
5 vin 
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Calvin relating to the Divine Decrees, and made 
ſeveral attempts to model its doctrine and inſti- 
tutions after the laws, tenets, and cuſtoms, that 
were obſerved by the primitive Chriſtians. On 
the other hand, ſeveral Lutheran congregations 


in Germany entertained a ſtrong propenſity to 


the dofArines and diſcipline of the church of 
Geneva; though they were reſtrained from de: 
claring themſelves openly on this head, by their 


apprehenſions of forleiting the privileges they 


derived from their adherence to the Confeſſion 
of Augſburg, The French refugees alſo, who 


had long been accuſtomed to a moderate way of 


thinking in religious matters, and whoſe national 
turn led them to a freedom of inquiry, being 
diſperſed abroad in all parts of the proteſtant 
world, rendered themſelves ſo agreeable, by iheir 


wit and eloquence, that their example excited a 
kind of emulation in favour of religious liberty. 


All theſe circumſtances inſtilled, by degrees, 


ſuch a ſpirit of lenity and forbearance into the 


minds of proteſtants, that, at this day, all, Chriſ- 


tians, if We except Roman-catholics, Socinians, 
Quakers, and e may claim a place 


ers 0 


the Reformed church. 
great reluctance was, diſcovered by 
Mt this comprehenſive ſcheme of 


among the memb 
It is true, 
many agall 


church-communion; and, even in the times in 


which we live, ſeveral would be glad to ſee the 
doarines and inſtitutions of Calvin univerſally 
adopted and rigorouſly obſerved. The number, 
however, of theſe rigid doctors is not great, nor 
is their influence conſiderable. And it may be 
affirmed with truth, that, both in point of number 
and authority, they are much inferior to the 
friends of moderation, who reduce within a nar- 


row compaſs the fundamental doctrines of Chriſ- 


tianity 
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tianity on the belief of which ſalvation depends, 


exerciſe forbearance towards thoſe who explain 


certain doctrines in a manner peculiar to them- 
| Felves, and deſire to ſee the encloſure of the 


Reformed church rendered as large and com- 
prebenſive as is poſſible. l 


* 


III. The founder of the Reformed church was 
1 „ ew 7 © A. pt 3 . . . ; 
Ulrick Zuingle, a native of Switzerland, and a 
man of uncommon penetration and acuteneſs, ac- 


companied with an ardent zeal for truth. This 


"4 EBTLAEE-T LL 1 7 ien. 1 | Ss 
great man was for aboliſhing in the ceremonies 


and appendages of public worſhip, many things 
which Luther was diſpoſed to treat with tolera- 
tion, ſuch as images, altars, wax-tapers, the forin 


of en apdprigate confeſſion. He aimed 


at nothing fo. much as eſtabliſhing, in his. coun- 
try, a form of divine worſhip remarkable for its 
fimplicity, and as far remote as could be from 
Every thing that might have the ſmalleſt ten- 


dency to nouriſh ſuperſtition, Nor were theſe 


the only circumſtances in which he differed from 


the Saxon reformer; for his ſentiments con- 
cerning ſeveral points of theology, and more 


eſpecially the euchariſt, varied widely from 
thoſe of Luther, The greateſt part of his ſenti- 
ments were adopted in Switzerland, by thoſe 


who had joined themſelves to Zuingle in pro- 


moting the Reformation, and were by them 
tranſmitted to all the Helvetic churches, that 


threw off the yoke of Rome. From Switzerland 


theſe opinions were . propagated among the 
neighbouring nations, by the labours and writings 
of the friends and diſciples. of Zuingle; 'and thus 
the primitive Reformed church, that was 
Sa 


extent at firſt was not very conſiderable, ga 
thered ſtrength, and made daily. new acquiſitions, 


TV. The 


ded by this eminent eccleſiaſtic, and whoſe 
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ag The ſeparation between the Lutheran 
and Swiſs churches was chiefly occaſioned by 
the doctrine of. Zuingle, concerning the ſacra- 


ment of the Lord's ſupper. Luther maintained, 
that the body and blood of Chriſt were really 
preſent in the euchariſt, together with the bread 
and wine. On the contrary, the Swiſs reformer 
looked upon the bread and wine in no other 
light, than as the /zgns and /ymbols of the ab/ent 
body and blood of Chriſt; and, from the year 
1524, propagated this doctrine in a public man- 
ner by his writings, after having taught it pri- 
vately before. In a little time after this, his 
example was followed by CEcolampadius, a 
divine of Baſil, and one of the moſt learned men 
of that century : one, not leſs remarkable for 
his extraordinary modeſty, his charitable, for- 
bearing and pacific ſpirit, and his zeal: for the 
progrels of vital and practical religion, than for 
bis profound erudition, which he ſeemed rather 
ſtudious to conceal than to diſplay. But they 
were both oppoſed with obſtinacy by Luther and 
his aſſociates, particularly thoſe of the circle of 
Suabia. In the mean time, Philip, landgrave 
of Heſſe, apprehending the pernicious effects, 
that theſe debates might have upon the affairs of 
the prolęſtants, which were as yet unſettled, was 
deſirous of putting an end to theſe differences, 
and appointed, for that purpoſe, a conference at 


Marpurg, between Zuingle, Luther, and other 


doors of both parties. But this meeting only 
covered the flame, inſtead of extinguiſhing it; 
and the pacific prince, ſeeing. it impoſſible to 
bring about a definitive treaty of peace and 
concord, was obliged to reſt ſatisfied with having 
engaged. them to conſent to a truce. Luther 
and Zuingle came to an agreement about ſeveral 
Volt. III. U F 
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points; but the principal matter in debate, even 
that which regarded Chriſt's preſence in the 
ceuchariſt, was left undecided. 3 

V. The Reformed church had ſcarcely been 
founded in Switzerland by Zuingle, when this 
Chriſtian hero fell in a battle that was fought, in 
the year 1530, between the proteſtants of Zurich 
and their Roman-catholic compatriots, who drew 


the ſword in defence of popery. It was not in- 


deed to perform the ſanguinary office of a ſoldier 
that Zuingle was preſent at this engagement, but 


© with a view to encourage and animate, by his 


counſels and exhortations, the valiant defenders 


of the proteſtant cauſe. The Lutherans, who- 


confider this unhappy fate of Zuingle as a re- 
proach upon that great man in particular, and 
upon the Reformed church in general, diſcover 
a groſs —_— of the genius and manners of 
the Swils nation in this century. For as all the 
inhabitants of that country are at preſent trained 
to arms, and obliged to take the field, when * 
defence of their country requires it, ſo in the 
time of Zuingle this obligation was ſo univerſal, 
that neither the miniſters of the goſpel, nor the 
profeſſors of vp were exempted from this 
military ſervice. After his death, ſeveral Lu- 


theran doctors of the more moderate ſort, and 


particularly Martin Bucer, uſed their utmoſt en- 
deavours to bring about ſome kind of reconci- 


lation. For this purpoſe they exhorted the 


Jarring theologians to concord, interpreted the 
points in diſpute with a prudent regard to the 
| prejudices of both ſides, admoniſhed them of the 
pernicious conſequences that muſt attend the 
prolongation of theſe unhappy conteſts, and 
even went fo far as to expreſs the reſpective 
ſentiments of the contending , doftors in terms 


3 


of conſiderable latitude. There is no doubt, but 


the intentions of theſe zealous interceſſors were 
upright; but it will be difficult to decide, 


whether or no the means they employed were 
adapted to promote the end they had in view. 


But ſtill ſome perſevered obſtinately in the doc- 


trine of Zuingle, while others adopted the mo- 
difications of his doctrine that were offered b 

Bucer. But theſe commotions had not the leaſt 
effect on that reconciliation with Luther, that 
was earneſtly deſired by the pious on both ſides. 


The efforts of Bucer were more ſucceſsful out 


of Switzerland, and particularly among thoſe 
divines in the upper parts of Germany, who 


inclined to the ſentiments of the Helvetic 
church; for they retired from the communion 


of that church, and joined themſelves to Luther 


by a public act, which was ſent to Wittemberg, - 


in the year 1536, by a ſolemn deputation. _ The 
Swiſs divines could not be brought to ſo great a 
length. There was, however, ſtill ſome proſpe& 
of effefting. a reconciliation between them and 
the Lutherans. But this fair proſpect entirely 


Uifappeared in the year 1544, when Luther pub- 
liſhed his Confe/fion of faith in relation to the 


ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, which was di- 
rectly oppoſite to the doctrine of Zuingle and 
his followers on that head. The dottors of 
Zurich pleaded their cauſe publicly againſt it 
the year following; and thus the purpoles of the 
peace-makers were totally defeated. _ | 


VI. The death of Luther, which happened in 
the year 1546, was an event that ſeemed adapted 


to calm theſe commotions, and to revive, in the 
moderate and padtfic, the hopes of a reconci- 
liation. For this union, between the Lutherans 
and Zuinglians, was ſo ardently deſired by Me- 
e U 2 lancthon, 
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lancthon, and his followers, that this great man 
left no means unemployed to bring it about, and 
_ feemed reſolved rather to ſubmit to a dubious 
and forced peace, than to ſee thoſe flaming diſ- 


cords perpetuated, which reflected ſuch diſ- 


Honour on the proteſtant cauſe. And, on the other 
hand, this ſalutary work ſeemed to be faci- 
litated by the theological ſyſlem that was 


adopted by John Calvin, a native of Noyon in 
France, who was paſtor and profeſſor of divinity. 


at Geneva. This great man, whoſe particular 
friendſhip for Melancthon was highly favourable 
to the intended reconcihation, propoſed an ex- 


plication of the. point in debate, that modified 


the crude hypotheſis of Zuingle; and made uſe 


, of all his authority among the Swiſs, to obtain 


their aſſent to it. The explication he propoſed 
was not, indeed, favourable to the Johrive of 
Chriſt's bodily preſence in the euchariſt, which 
he perſiſted in denying ; he ſuppoſed, however, 
that a certain divine virtue was communicated by 
_ Chriſt with the bread and wine, to thoſe who 
gpproached this holy ſacrament with a Wo 


ith; and to render this notion ſtill more ſatiſ- 


faQtory, he expreſſed. it in almoſt the ſame terms 
which the Lutherans employed in inculcating 
their doQrine of Chrift's real preſence. _ 

Let the concord did not ſeem to advance 
much. Melancthon had not courage to embark 
openly in the cauſe. Beſides, after the death of 
Luther, his enemies attacked him with redoubled 
fury, ſo that he had neither that leiſure, nor that 
tranquillity of mind, that were neceſſary for ſuch 
an undertaking. A new obſtacle to the exe- 
cution of this pacific project was alſo preſented, 
by the intemperate zeal of Joachim Weſtphal, 


paſtor at Hamburg, who, in the year 1552, re- 
| N newed, 
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to enter the liſts with 
with as little lenity and forbearance, as the rigid 
Lutheran had ſhewed towards the Helvetic 


were, that C ir 
zealous defenders: hence the breach widened, 
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newed, with greater vehemence than ever, this 
deplorable controverſy. This violent theologian. 


attacked with acrimony and vehemence, the act 


of uniformity, by which the churches of Geneva 


and Zurich declared their N concerning 


the doctrine of the 170 0 | 
Weſtp 


churches. ee 171 tir of this debate 
alvin and Weſtphal had each their 


and the flame of controverſy was kindled anew 


with ſuch fury, that, to extinguiſh it, ſeemed a 


taſk beyond the reach of human wiſdom, _ 

VII. Theſe diſputes were unhappily aug- 
mented by that famous controverſy concerning 
the decrees of God, which was ſet on foot by 
Calvin, and became an inexhauſtible ſource of 
intricate refearches. The moſt ancient Helvetic 
doors were far from the doctrine of thoſe, who 


repreſent the Deity, as allotting from all eter- 
nity, by an ab/olute, arbitrary, and unconditional 
decree, to ſome, everlaſting happineſs, and to 
others, endleſs miſery, without any previous 


regard to the moral characters and circumſtances 
of either. They did not heſitate in declaring, 
after the example of Zuingle, that the kingdom 
of heaven was open to all who lived accord- 
ing to the Chriſtian rule. Calvin had adopted 
a quite different ſyſtem. He maintained, 
that the everlaſting condition of mankind was 
determined from all eternity by the unchangeable 
order of the Deity, and that this ab/o/ute deter- 
mination of his wl and good pleaſure was the 
only ſource of happineſs or miſery to every in- 


dividual. This opinion was, in a ſhort time, 


DEE _ "propagated 


his engaged Calvin 
hal, whom he treated 
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by the writings of Calvin and his diſciples; and 
in fome places, was inſerted in the national 
creeds uf; confeſſions, and thus made a pubhic 
article of faith. The unhappy 8 was 
opened at Straſburg, in the year 1560, by Jerome 
Zanchius, an Italian ecclefiaſtic, who was par- 
ticularly attached to the ſentiments of Calvin; 
and was afterwards carried on by others with 
ſuch zeal, that it tended as much to exaſperate 
the paſſions and foment the difcord of the 
contending parties, as the diſpute about the 
Euchariſt. | ** 
VIII. The Helvetic doctors had no proſpect 
left of calming the trœubled Pants. and tem- 
ering the vehemence of theſe deplorable feuds, 
but the moderation of the Saxon divines, who 
were the difciples of Melancthon, and who, 
breathing the ſpirit of their maſter, ſeemed, 


after his death, to have nothing ſo much at heart 


as the reſtoration of concord in the proteſt ant 
church. Their deſigns, however, were not 
carried on with that caution and circumſpettion, 
which diſtinguiſhed always the tranſactions of 
Melancthon, and which the critical nature of the 
cauſe they were engaged in indiſpenſably re- 
quired. And hence they had already taken a 
ſtep, which was adapted to render ineffectual all 
the remedies they could apply. For, by diſ- 
perſing artful writings, with a deſign to ſeduce the 
ſtudious youth into the ſentiments of the Swiſs 
divines, they ruined the cauſe in which they had 
embarked. It was this conduct of theirs that 
gave occaſion to the compoſition of that famous 


Form of concord. And as this Form is received 


by the greateſt part of the Lutherans, as one of 
the articles of their religion, hence ariſes an infu-, 
perable obſtacle to all ſchemes of reconciliation. 


*34 The Miſtry of the Reformed Church. > 
propagated through all the Reformed churches, 
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concerning the controverſy, which formed that, 


ſeparation that ſtill ſubſiſts between the Lutheran 


and Reformed churches. From thence it will be 


proper to proceed to an account of the internal 


ſtate of the latter, and to the hiſtory of its progreſs 
and revolutions. The hiſtory of the Reformed 


church, during this century, comprehends two. - 


diſtin& periods. The firſt commences. with the. 
year 1519, when Zuingle withdrew from the 
communion of Rome; and extends to the time 
of Calvin's ſettlement at Geneva, where he ac- 
quired the greateſt authority. The ſecond period. 


takes in the reſt of this century... 
During the firſt. of theſe periods, the Helvetic 


church, which aſſumed the title of Reformed 


after the example of the French proteſtants, was 


very inconſiderable in its extent, and was confined 
to the cantons of Switzerland. It was indeed 
augmented by the acceſſion of ſome ſmall ſtates. 
in Suabia and Alſace. But, in the year 1536, 
theſe petty ſtates changed ſides thro' the influence 


of Bucer, and returned to the communion of. 


the Saxon church. The other religious com- 
munities, which abandoned the church of Rome, 


either openly embraced the doctrine of Luther, 


or conſiſted of perſons, who ſeemed to ſtand in 


a kind of neutrality between the contending: 


parties. It is probable the church founded by 
Zuingle would have remained {till confined to 
narrow limits, had not Calvin arifen, to augment 
its extent. For the natural and political cha- 


racter of the Swiſs, which is neither bent to 
conqueſt nor ambition, diſcovered itſelf in their 
religious tranſactions. And, as a ſpirit of con- 
tentment with what they had, prevented their 


aiming at an augmentation of their territory, (o 


did 
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did a fimilar ſpirit hinder them from being ſoli- 
_ citous about enlarging the borders of their 
X. At this time, the Helvetic church univer- 


ſally embraced the doctrine of Zuingle con- 
cerning the euchariſt. This doctrine, which 
differed from that of Calvin, amounted to 
the following propoſitions : That the bread 
and wine were 'no more than a repreſen- 


tation of the body and blood of Chriſt, or, in 


other words, the „guns appointed to denote the 
benefits that were conferred upon mankind in 
conſequence of the death of Chriſt.” Bucer, 
Whole leading principle was the deſire of peace, 
endeavoured to modify this dottrine in Fa 

manner, as to give it a degree of conformity to 


the hypothelis of Luther; but the . of 


Zuingle was too freſh in the minds of the Swiſs 
to permit their accepting of theſe modifications, 
or to ſuffer them to depart, in any reſpect, from 
his doftrine, 5 
XI. In the year 1541, John Calvin, who ſur- 
paſſed almoſt all the doctors of this age, in la- 
borious application, force of eloquence, and 
extent of genius, returned to Geneva, from 
whence the oppoſition of his enemies had obliged 
him to retire. On his ſettlement in that city, 
the affairs of the new church were committed to 
his direction, and he acquired alſo a high degree 
of influence in the political adminiſtration of 
the republic. This event gave a new aſpect 
to the Reformed church. The views and pro- 
jeas of this great man were grand and extenſive. 
For he not only undertook to give vigour to the 


rifing church, by framing the wiſeſt laws for the 


maintenance of order and true piety, but pro- 
poſed to render Geneva the mother of all the 
Reformed churches, as Wittemberg was of all 
i 
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the Lutheran. He laid a ſcheme for ſending 


— 


from this little republic, the miniſters that wers 


to propagate the proteſtant cauſe through the 


moſt diſtant nations, and aimed at nothing leſs. 


than rendering the government, diſcipline, and 
doctrine of Geneva the model and rule to the 


Reformed Anker ger the world. The 


undertaking was great, and worthy of the ca- 


pacity of this eminent man; and, great as it was, 


it was executed in part, nay, carried on to a 
conſiderable length, by his indefatigable aſſiduity. 


It was, with this view, that, by the fame of his 


learning, as well as by encouragements of various 
kinds, he engaged many perſons of rank and 
fortune, in France, Italy, and other countries, to 
leave the places of their nativity, and to ſettle at 
Geneva; while others repaired thither merely 
out of a curioſity to ſee a man ſo famous, and 
to hear the diſcourſes which he delivered in 
public. Another circumſtance, that contributed 
much to the ſucceſs of his deſigns, was the 
eſtabliſhment of an academy at Geneva, which 
the ſenate of that city founded at his requeſt; 


and in which he himſelf, with his colleague - 


Theodore Beza, and other divines of eminent 


learning, taught the ſciences with the greateſt 


reputation. The luſtre, which theſe great men 
reflected upon this infant ſeminary, ſpread its 
fame through diſtant nations with ſuch ra- 


pidity, that all who. were ambitious of a diſtin“ 
guiſhed progreſs in either ſacred or profane 


erudition, repaired to Geneva; and England, 
Scotland, France, Italy, and Germany, ſeemed 
to vie with each other in the numbers of their 


ſtudious youth, that were inceſſantly repairing to 


the new academy. By theſe means, and by the 
miniſtry of his diſciples, Calvin enlarged the 


borders 


1 
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borders of the Reformed church, propagated his 
dodtrine, and gained proſelytes to his ſyſtem, in 
ſeveral countries of Europe. In the midſt of 
this glorious career he ended his days, in the 


year 1564; but the inſtitutions and regulations, 
of which he had been the author, were both 


reſpected and maintained after his death. In a 
more eſpecial manner the academy of Geneva 
| flouriſhed as much under Beza, as it had done 
during the life of its founder. 
XII. The plan of doctrine and diſcipline, that 
had been formed by Zuingle, was altered and 
corretted by Calvin; and that more eſpecially 
in three points, of which it will not be improper 
to give a particular account. O94 


. Zuingle, in his form of eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment, had given an abſolute power, in religi- 


- _ bus matters, to the civil magiſtrate, to whom he 


had placed the clergy ina degree of ſubjeftion that 
was diſpleaſing to many. But at the ſame time 
he allowed of a ſubordination and difference of 
rank among the miniſters of the church, and 
even. thought it expedient to place at their head 
a perpetual preſident, with a certain degree of 
authority over the whole body. Calvin, on the 
contrary, reduced the power of the magiſtrate, 


in religious matters, within narrow bounds. He 


declared the church a ſeparate and independent 
body, endowed with the power of legiſlation for 
itſelf.' He maintained, that it was to be governed, 
like the primitive church, only by preſÞyters and 
fynods, that is, by aſſemblies of elders, compoſed 
both of the clergy and laity; and he left to the 
civil magiſtrate little elſe than the privilege of 
protecting the church, and providing for what 
related to its external exigencies. Thus he in- 
troduced into Geneva, and endeavoured to in- 
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troduce into all the Reformed churches, that 


Form of eccleſiaſtical government, which is 
called Pre{byterian, from its neither admitting 
of the in 127 55 of biſhops, nor of any ſubor- 
dination among the clergy; and which is founded 
on this principle, that all miniſters of the goſpel 
are equal in rank and authority. In cg 
ſequence of this principle, he eſtabliſhed, at 
Geneva, a conſſtory, compoſed of ruling elders, 
partly paſtors, and partly /aymen, and inveſted 
this eccleſiaſtical body with a high degree of 
power and authority. He alſo convened ſynods, 
compoſed of the ruling elders of different 
churches, and in theſe conſiſtories and ſynods 
had laws enacted for the regulation of all matters 


of a religious nature; and, among other things, 


reſtored to its former vigour the ancient practice 
of excommunication. All theſe things were done 
with the conſent of the greateſt part of the ſenate 
of Geneva. - 1 „ 
2dly. The ſyſtem that Zuingle had adopted 
with reſpect to the euchariſt, was by no means 
agreeable to Calvin, who, in order to facilitate an 
union with the Lutheran church, ſubſtituted in 
its place another, which appeared more con- 
formable to the doctrine of that church. For while 
the doctrine of Zuingle ſuppoſed only a Am- 
bolical, or figurative preſence of the body and 
blood of Chriſt in the euchariſt, Calvin explained 
this point in a quite different manner. He ac- 
knowledged a real, though n preſence of 
his language had 
been uſed in the forms of doctrine drawn up by 
Luther; and as Calvin obſerved, that the divine 
grace was conferred. upon ſinners, and ealed to 
them by the celebration of the anne 
f Aa tins 
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this induced many to D that he differed 
but little from the doctrine of the Lutheran 
church. But his ſentiments differed conſiderably 
from thoſe of Zuingle; for while the latter af- 
ſerted, that all Chriſtians, without diſtinction, 
whether regenerate or unregenerate, might be 
PMakers 94 h the body and blood of Chriſt; Cab 
vin Pk a, this HEY to the pious and re. 
generate alone. 
g4ly. The ab/olute Atree of God, with reſpe& 
to the Nera condition of the human race, 
which made no part of the theology of Zuingle, 
was an eſſential tenet in the creed of Calvin, 
who inculcated with zeal the following doctrine: 


That God, in 2 . , Jrom all eternity, one 


part of mankind to ever aſtin Ws napping, and 


another to endleſs miſery, was led to make this di- 


 ftinion by no other motive than has own GOOD 


PLEASURE and FREE WILL. 


XIII. The firſt of the three. points, was of 


ſuch a nature, that great as the credit of Calvin 
was, he could not procure an univerſal reception 


for it in the Reformed churches. The Engliſh 


and Germans rejefted it, and even the Swiſs re- 
fuſed to adopt it. It was, however, received in 
France, Hol and, and Scotland. The Swils re- 
mained firm in their oppoſition : they would 
not ſuffer the form of eccleſiaſtical government 
that had once been eſtabliſhed, under the in- 
ſpection of Zuin 975 to be changed i in any reſpect; 

nor the power of the civil magiſtrate, in religious 


matters, to receive the ſmalleſt prejudice. The 


other two points were long debated, even in 
Switzerland, with the greateſt warmth. Several 
churches, eſpecially thoſe of Zurich and Bern, 
maintained obſtinately the doctrine of Zuingle 


28 to the euchariſt; neither could they be per- 
5 ſuaded 
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| ſuaded to admit, as an article of faith, the doc, 


trine of predeſtination. Yet Calvin's reſolute 
perſeverance and his credit triumphed at length 


ſo far, as to bring about an union between the 


Swiſs churches and that of Geneva, firſt in re- 
lation to the euchariſt, and afterwards alſo on the 
ſubje& of predeſtinalion. Yea, in proceſs of 


who, in the year 1560, removed from their paſ- 
toral functions the Lutheran doctors, and filled 


their places with Calviniſts ; and at the ſame 
time obliged his ſubjects to embrace the tenets, 
rites, and inſtitutions of the church of Geneva. 


This order was indeed abrogated in the year 
1576, by his ſon and ſucceſſor Lewis, who re- 


ſtored Lutheraniſm to its former credit and au- 


thority.* The effects of this revolution were 
but tranſitory; for in the year 1583, under 


the government of the elector John Caſimir, 


who had followed the example of his brother 
Frederick in embracing the diſcipline of the 


Reformed church, the face of things was 
again changed in favour of Calviniſm. From 


this period the church of the Palatinate obtained 


the ſecond place among the Reformed churches; 
and its influence was ſo conſiderable, that the. 
Form inſtruction, which was compoſed for its 


uſe and which is known under the title of the 
Catechiſm of Heidelberg, was almoſt univerſally 
adopted by the Calviniſts. The republic of 
Bremen embraced, alſo, the doctrine and in- 


ſtitutions of the Reformed. Albert Hardenberg, 


the intimate friend of Melancthon, was the firſt 


O German liberty! Shall theſe cry out againſt Papal tyranny? | 
F 8 who 


almoſt alf the Reformed churches adopted 
his theological ſyſtem. ery og” 
XIV. Among its chief patrons in Germany 
we may reckon Frederick III. elector Palatine, - 
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- who attempted to introduce there the doctrine 
of Calvin concerning the euchariſt. This attempt 
he made fo early as the year 1556; and, though 
a powerful oppolition rendered it unſucceſsful, 

and procured the expulſion of its author out of 

the city of Bremen, yet the ſeeds of Calviniſm 
took root, and, towards the concluſion of this 


century, acquired ſuch ftrength, that no meaſures 


could prevent the church of Bremen from mo- 
delling its faith, worſhip, and government, after 
that of Sn.” e HR Ny 

XV. The vicinity of Geneva, Lauſanne, and 
other cities, which had adopted the doctrine of 
Calvin, together with the incredible zeal of him 


and his two colleagues Farel and Beza, in nou- 


riſhing the oppoſition to the church of Rome, 


produced a very remarkable effect upon the 
French churches ; for, about the middle of this 
century, they all, without exception, entered 
into the bonds of fraternal communion with the 
church of Geneva. The French proteſtants 
were called, by their enemies, Hugenots, by way 
of derifion; the origin of which denomination 


zs extremely uncertain. Their fate was ſevere; 


the ſtorms of perſecution aſſailed them with un- 
paralleled fury ; and, though many princes of the 
royal blood, anda great number of the flower of 


the nobility, adopted their ſentiments, yetno other 


part of the Reformed church ſuffered ſo griev- 


ouſly as they did, for the ſake of religion. Even 


the peace, which they obtained from Henry III. 
In the year 1576, was the ſource of that civil 
war in which the ambitious houſe of Guiſe, inſti- 
gated by the ſanguinary ſuggeſtions of the Roman 
pontiffs, aimed at nothing leſs than the extir- 
pation of the royal family, and the utter ruin of 
the proteſlant religion; while the Hugenots, on 5 
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other hand, headed by leaders of the mals heroic 3 


valour and the moſt illuſtrious rank, combated 


for their religion and for their ſovereigns with - 


various ſucceſs. Theſe dreadful commotions, 


in which both the contending parties committed 


ſuch deeds, as are yet, and always will be, re- 
membered with horror, were, at length, calmed 
by the fortitude and prudence of Henry IV. 


his monarch, indeed, ſacrificed conſcience to 
policy, and imagining, chat his government could 
have no ſolid foundation, as long as he perſiſted | 


in diſowning the authority of Rome, he re- 
nounced the Reformed religion, and made a 
ſolemn profeſſion of popery. Perceiving ho- 
ever, that it was not poſſible to extirpate the 


proteſtant religion, he granted to its profeſſors, 
by the famous edict, drawn up at Nantes in the 


year 1598, the liberty of ſerving God according 


to their conſciences, and a full ſecurity for the 


enjoyment of their civil rights and 8 
without perſecution or moleſtation rom any 
quarter. 


XVI. The church of FOE! acknowledges 


as its founder John Knox, the diſciple of Calvin; 
and, accordingly, from its firſt reformation, it 
adopted the do rine and eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment, eſtabliſhed at Geneva. Theſe it has 
always adhered to with the utmoſt uniformity, 


and the greateſt zeal ; ſo that even in the laſt 


century the deſigns of thoſe who attempted to 
introduce a change into its diſcipline, were pups 
licly oppoſed by the force of arms. 


A quite different conſtitution of things. is 


obſervable in the church of England, Which 
could never be brought to a compliance with 
the eccleſiaſtical laws of Geneva. It is well 


N that the greateſt part of choſe Engliſh, 
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| who firſt threw off the yoke of Rome, ſeemed 


much more inclined to the fentiments of Luther 


concerning the euchariſt, the form of public 
worſhip, and eccleſiaſtical government, than to 


thoſe of the Swiſs churches. But the ſcene 


Changed after the death of Henry VIII. when, 

: by the induſtrious zeal of Calvin, and his diſ- 
* more eſpecially Peter Martyr, the cauſe 
5 


Lutheraniſm loſt ground conſiderably; and 
the umverſities, ſchools, and churches became 


the oracles of Calviniſm, which alſo acquired 


new votaries among the people. Hence it hap- 


pened, that when it was propoſed, under the 
" Teign of Edward VI. to give a fable form to the 
dottrine and diſcipline of the church, Geneva 


was acknowledged as a ſiſter-church. Yet this 


Was done without any change of the epiſcopal 
government, which. had already taken place; 


nor Was this ſtep attended with any alteration of 
ſeveral religious rites and ceremonies, which 
were looked upon as ſuperſtitious by the greateſt 
art of the Reformed. This difference, however, 
etween the two churches, though it appeared 


at firſt of little conſequence, and, in the judgment 


even of Calvin, was an object of toleration and 
indulgence, was, nevertheleſs, in after-ages, a 
ſource of many calamities and diſſenſions, that 
were highly detrimental both to the civil and 
eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of Great- Britain. 
XVII. The origin of theſe unhappy diſſen- 
ſions, which it has not yet been poſſible to heal, 
muſt be ſought for in the conduct of thoſe 


perſecuted fugitives, who, to fave their lives, 


their families, and their fortunes, from the 
bloody rage of queen Mary, left the places of 
their nativity in the year 1554, and took refuge in 
Germany. The Lutherans bated theſe unhappy 

9 5 e exiles, 
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exiles, becauſe they were Sacramentarians (ſo the 
Lutherans called thoſe who denied Chrift's bo- 


dily preſence in the euchariſt) and expelled from 
their cities ſuch of the Engliſh proteſtants as re- 
paired to them, as arefuge from opal 

and perſecution. Such as ſought for ſhelter in 
France, Geneva, and thoſe parts of Switzerland 


and Germany where the Reformation had taken 


place, and where Lutheraniſm was not profeſſed, 
were received with We humanity, and allowed 
places of pablic worſhip. But it was at Frankfort 


that the exiles were moſt numerous; and there 


began the conteſt which gave riſe to that ſepa- 


ration from the church of England which con- 
tinues to this day: It is, however, a piece of 
juſtice due to Melancthon, to obſerve, that he 


warmly condemned this uncharitable treatment, 
and more eſpecially the indecent reproaches, 


which the Lutherans caſt upon the Engliſh Mar- 


tyrs who had'ſealed the Reformation with their 
blood, calling them the Devil's Martyrs. Voci- 


Ferantur quidam (ſays this amiable. Reformer) 


Martyres we ure e Martyres Diaboli. Nolim 
hac contumelia afficere ſanctum ſbiritum in Lati- 


mero, fu annum oclogeſimum egreſſus fuit, et in 


aliis ſandtis viris, quos noni. Of theſe fugitive 
congregations /ome performed divine worſhi 


with the rites that had been authorized by Ed- 


ward VI; white others preferred the Swiſs me- 
thod of worſhip on account of its ſimplicity. The 


former were calted Conformi/ts, on account of 


their compliance with the ecclefiaſtical laws 


enacted by Edward; and the denominations 


of Non-conformiſts and Puritans were given 


to the latter, from their inſiſting upon (what 
they called) a purer form of worſhip. The 
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controverſy concerning the ceremonial part 
of divine worſhip, that had divided the 
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Exiles abroad, was removed with them to 


England; when the ſucceſſion of Queen Eliza. 
bet permitted them to return to their native 
country. The hopes of enjoying liberty, and 


of promoting their reſpective ſyſtems, increaſed 
their conteſts inſtead of diminiſhing them; and 
the breach widened to ſuch a degree, that the 
moſt ſagacious obſervers ſcemed to deſpair of 
Teeing it healed. The queen, in her reformation 


.of the church, was reſolved not to confine herſelf 

to the model, exhibited by the proteſtants of 
1 and, 

therefore, recommended to the imitation of the 


Geneva, and their adherents, the 


* 


doctors, that were employed in this important 


matter, the practice and inſtitutions of the pri- 


mitive ages. When her plan was put in execu- 
tion, and the face of the church was changed 
and reformed by new rules of diſcipline, the 
famous Ad of Unifornity, was iſſued forth, 


by which all her ſubj were commanded 


to obſerve theſe rules, and to ſubmit to 


that reformation. The Puritans refuſed their 
aſſent to theſe proceedings; pleaded the difiates 
of their conſcience; and complained heavily, 


* 


3 


that ſome of the ſuperſtitions of popery were 
now impoſed by authority. They were not, 


indeed, all equally exaſperated againſt -the new 
conſtitution of the church ; nor did they carry 


their oppoſition to equal degrees of exceſs. The 
more violent demanded nothing leſs than that 


the church of England ſhould be exaftly mo- 


delled after that of Geneva. The more moderate 
- Puritans only deſired liberty of conſcience, 
with the privilege of celebrating divine worſhip 
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in their own way.* The queen did not grant to 
either the object gf their requeſts, but rather in- 
tent upon the ſuppreſſion of this troubleſome left 
(as ſhe was uſed to call it) r its enemies 
to employ for that purpoſe 

artifice, and all the ſeverity of the laws. Thus was 


that form of religion eſtabliſned in Britain, which 


ſeparated the Engliſh equally from the church of 
Rome on the one hand, and from the other 
churches which bad renounced Popery. on the 
other. 1335 

XVIII. The incident that gave riſe. to theſe 
unhappy diviſions, , which were productive of 


| ſuch dreadful calamities, was a matter of very 
| ſmall, moment. The chief leaders among the 


Puritans, entertained a ſtrong averſion, to the 
veſtments, worn by the Engliſh clergy. in the 
celebration of divine worſhip. As theſe habits 
had been made uſe of in the times of popery, 
they appeared to the Puritans as the en/igns of 
Antichriſt.* The ſpirit of oppoſition, once 
ſet on foot, proceeded to matters of ſa- 


perior moment. The form of eccleſiaſtical 


government, eſtabliſhed in E ngland, was one. of 
the firſt grievances, of which bs: Puritans. com- 
plained. They looked upon this form as quite 


different from that which had been inſtituted by 
Chriſt;“ and, in conformity with Calvin, main 


tained. that all the miniſters of the goſpel were 
equal in point of rank and authority. They did not 
indeed think it unlawful that a perſon, diſtin- 


Euilhed, by the title of ab a. or eee 
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ſhould preſide in the aſſembly of the clergy, ſor 


the ſake of maintaining, order and decency : but TU 
they thought it abſurd, that the perſons inveſted co 
with this character ſhould be ranked, as the ſte 
biſhops had hitherto been, among the nobility of tic 
the kingdom. This controverfy was not carried ca, 
on with animoſity and zeal, as long as the En- of 
liſh brſhops ' pretended to derive their dignity of} 
rom no other ſource: than the laws of their re 
country, and pleaded a right, purely human, to m: 
the rank they held in the church. But the flame th. 
broke out in the year 1388, when Bancroft, af- int 
terwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, ventured to the 
aſſert that the order of biſhops was ſuperior to mi 
the body of preſbyters, not in conſequence of the 
any human inſtitution, but by the expreſs ap- fro 
p6intibenit of God'himfelf. The firſt Engliſh the 
Reformers admitted but two 'orders of church- ch 
officers to be of divine appointment, viz. biſhops ner 
and deacons ; a preſbyter and a biſhop, according tou 
to them, being but two names for the ſame wal 
office : but Dr. Bancroft, in a ſermon, preached 10 
at Paul's Cro/5,' January 12, 1588, maintained, all 
that the biſhops of > longs were a diſtintt order of 
> from 8 and had ſuperiority over them jure t 
| divino. This doctrine was readily adopted by be 
many, and the conſequences that naturally by : 
flowed from it in favour of epiſcopal ordi- the 
nation, gave new fuel 'to the flame of 'con- —— 
troverſy. For they who embraced the ſenti- apf 
ments of Bancroft; conſidered all miniſters who ec 
had not received ordination from a biſhop, as abu 
irregularly inveſted with the ſacred character; was 


and alſo maintained, that the clergy, in thoſe 
countries where there were no biſhops, were deſ- 
, titute of the qualifications neceſſary to the ex- 


erciſe of the paſtoral office. . 
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XIX. All . theſe things - exaſperated the Pu- 
ritans, whoſe complaints, however, were not 
confined to theſe. There were many circum- 
ſtances that entered into their plan of reforma- 
tion. They had a ſingular antipathy againſt 
cathedral churches, and demanded the abolition 
of the archdeacons, deans, canons, and other 
officials, that are ſupported by their lands and 
revenues.* They diſapproved of the pompous 
manner of-worſhip that is generally obſerved in 
theſe churches, and looked, particularly,. upon 
inftrumental muſic, as improperly employed in . 
the ſervice of God. They found, moreover, 
much ſubje&t of complaint in the authority of 
the High Commiſſion Court. This court took its rife 
from a clauſe in the act o ſupremacy, by which 
the queen and her ſucceſſors were empowered to 
chooſe perſons te exerciſe, under her, all man- 
ner of juriſdiction, privileges, and pre- æminences, 
touching any are ual or ecclefraſtical j uriſdiction 
within the realms of England and Ireland, as al/o 
to viſit, reform, redreſs, order, correct, and amend 
all errors, herefies, ſcha/ms, abuſes; contempts, 
. and enormities whatſoever. Provided, that 
they have no power to determine any thing to 
be hereſy, but what has been adjudged to be ſo 
by the authority of the canonical ſeripture, or by 
the rt four. general councils, or any of them.“ 
pon the authority of this clauſe, the queen 
appointed a certain number of commiſſioners for 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes, who, in many inſtances, 
abuſed their power. The court, they compoled, . 


was called the Court of High Commiſſion, becauſe 


© To this no reaſonable man can object. 
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it claimed more extenſive r than the | 


ordinary Courts of the Bi Its juriſdiction 


reached over the whole e de and was much 


the ſame with that which had been lodged in the 
ſingle perſon of Lord Cromwel, vicar general to 
Henry VIII. Theſe Commiſſioners were em- 
powered to make enquiry, not only by 'the legal 
methods of juries and witneſſes, but by all other 
ways and means; that is, by rack, torture, inqui- 
ſition, and impriſonment. They were veſted 
with a right to examine ſuch perſons as they 
| ſuſpeRed, by adminiſtering to them an oath by 
which they were' obliged to anſwer all queſtions, 
and thereby might be obliged to accuſe them- 


| ſelves. The fines they ond were merely 


diſcretionary; the impriſonment was limited b 
no rule but their own pleaſure; they impoſecl 
when they thought proper, new articles of faith 
on the clergy, and practiſed all the iniquities and 
cruelties of a real Inquiſition. The Puritans objected 
likewiſe to the /e/trvals celebrated in honour of 
the ſaints, the uſe of the /n of the *crofs in 
baptiſm, and godfathers and godmothers. They 
diſliked the reading of the apocryphal books in 
the church: and, with reſpe& to ſet forms of 
prayer, although they did not go ſo far as to inſiſt 
upon their being entirely aboliſhed, yet they 
Joe for a right to every miniſter, of modi- 
tying and uſing them in ſuch a manner, as might 
tend moſt to the advancement of true piety; and 
of addreſſing the Deity in ſuch terms as were 


ſuggeſted by their inward feelings, inſtead of | 


thoſe that were dictated by others. 


XX. The principles laid down by the Queen' . 
commiſſioners on the one hand, and the Puritans 


on the other, were very different, F903 


For 
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For in the firft place, The former maintained, 


that the right of reformation, that is, of removing 
the corruptions and of correcting the errors that 
may have been introduced into the doQrine, 
_ diſcipline, or worſhip of the church, is lodged 
in the civil magiſtrate alone; while the latter 
maintained, that it was the buſineſs of the clergy. 
to reſtore religion to its native dignity and 


lalkre. i 5G; V ; 
Secondly, The Queen's commiſſioners main- 


tained, that the rule of proceeding, in reforming _ 


the diſcipline of the church, was not to be derived 
from the ſacred writings alone, but alſo from the 


primitive church. The Puritans, on the contrary, 
affirned, that the word of God being the only 


fountain of truth, it was from thence alone that 
the rules were to be drawn, which were to guide 


thoſe. who undertook to purify the faith, or to 
rectify the diſcipline and. worſhip, of the church; 


and that. the eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions of the early 
ages were of no authority. 
_ Thardly, The Queen's commiſhoners aſ- 
ſerted, that the church of Rome was à true 
church, though corrupt and erroneous in many 
oints; that the Roman pontiff, though not the 
beat of the church, was, nevertheleſs, a true 
biſhop; and, conſequently, that the miniſters, 
ordained by him, were qualified for performing 


the paſtoral duties. But the Puritans judged 


the Romiſh hierarchy to be no church: and 
they looked upon its pontiff as Antichriſt. 
Fourthly, The commiſſioners conſidered as 
the beſt form of eccleſiaſtical government, that 


which took place during the firſt three centuries. 


The Puritans aſſerted, that the rules of church- 
government were clearly laid down in the Holy 


SGcriptures, 
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it as an unchangeable model, 
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Scriptures, and that the apoſtles, in eſtabliſhing 
the firſt Chriſtian church on the plan that was 
then obſerved in the Jewiſh Sanhedrim, deſigned 


* 


| to be followed in 
all times and in all places.“ * | 
- Laſtly, The court-reformers were of opinion; 
that things indifferent, which are neither com- 
manded nor forbidden by Scripture, ſuch as the 
external rites of public worſhip, the kind of 
veſtments, that are to be uſed by the clergy, re- 
ligious feſtivals, and the like, might be ordered, 
determined, and rendered a matter of obligation 
by the authority of the civil magiſtrate. But the 
Puritans Is: it was a proſtitution of 
power to impoſe as neceſſary, thoſe things which 
Chriſt had left zndrferent 5 

Mr. Neal, in his Hiſfory of the Puritans, adds 
a ſixth article, not of debate, but of union. 
« Both parties om he) agreed too well in af- 
ſerting the neceſſity of an uniformity of public 
worſhip, and of calling in the ſword of the ma- 


-giſtrate for the ſupport and defence of their 


ſeveral principles, which they made an ill uſe of 
in their turns, as they could graſp the power 
into their hands. The ſtandard of uniformity, 
according to the biſhops, was the queen's /upre- 
macy, and the /aws of the land; according to the 


Puritans, the'decrees of provincial and national 


{ynods, allowed and enforced- by the civil magi- 


ſtrate: but neither party were for admitting that 
liberty of conſcience, and freedom of profeſſion, 


Where? This is palpably falſe. 5 
3 This deſtroys their whole plea. For the High- Prieſt 
g : plea. For the High. Frieſt always 


« > They were no otherwiſe neceſſary "thaw as enjoined by a 
competent authorit 7. ; ain 
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which is every man's right as far as is conſiſtent 


vith the peace of the government under which 


he lives. fel . 


XXI. This conteſt between the commiſſioners 
of the court, and their opponents, who deſired a 
more compleat reformation, would have been 


much more dangerous, had that party, that was 
diſtinguiſhed by. the general denomination of 
Puritans, been ien in their ſentiments and 
meaſures. But the caſe was quite otherwiſe. 
For this large body, unanimous in nothing but 


their antipathy againſt the forms of doctrinè and 


diſcipline, that were eſtabliſhed by law, was, all 
of a ſudden, divided into a variety of ſe&s. The 
moſt famous of theſe was that which was formed, 
about the year 1581, by Robert Brown. This 
innovator did not differ, in point of doctrine, 
either from the church of England or from the 
reſt of the Puritans; but he had formed ſingular 
notions concerning the nature of the church, 
and the rules of eccleſiaſtical government. He 
was for dividing the whole body of the faithful 


into ſeparate congregations, not larger than thoſe 


which were formed by the apoſtles in the in- 
fancy of Chriſtianity, Theſe ſmall ſocieties he 


pronounced indepeadent, jure denn, and en. 
tirely exempt from the juriſdiction of the biſhops 


in whoſe hands the court placed the reins of 


iritual government; and alſo from that 'of 
Mods, which the Puritans regarded as the ſources 
_ eccleſiaſtical authority. Ne alſo maintained, 
t the power of governing each congregation 
reſided in the people; and that each member 


had an equal ſhare in this direction. Hence all 


points both of doftrine oy andrea: ſub. 
mitted to the diſcuſſion of the whole congregation, 
and whatever was ſupported by a majority of 


Vor. II. „ _ _votes' 
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votes paſſed into a law. It was the congregation 


alſo that elected certain of the brethren to the 


office of paſtors, reſerving to themſelves the 
power of reducing them to the condition of 

rivate members, whenever they ſhould think 
Fi It is, beſides, to be obſerved, that their right 
of preaching, was, by no means, peculiar to them 


alone; ſince any member, that thought proper 


to exhort or inſtru& the Brethren, had the liberty 
of prophe/ying to the whole aſſembly. And he 
affirmed, that all communion was to be broken 
off with thoſe religious ſocieties, that were 
founded upon a different plan from his, and treated, 
more eſpecially, the church of England as a 
ſpurious church, whoſe miniſters were unlaw- 
fully ordained, whoſe diſcipline was antichriſtian, 


and whoſe ſacraments and inſtitutions were deſ- 


tituie of all virtue. The ſect of this hot-headed 


innovator, not being able to endure the ſevere 


treatment which they met with, from an ad- 
miniſtration that was not diſtinguiſhed by its 
mildneſs and indulgence, retired into the Nether- 
lands, and founded churches: at Middleburg in 
Zealand, and at Amſterdam and Leyden in the 
province of Holland; but their eſtabliſhments 


were neither folid nor durable. Their founder 
returned into England, and, having renounced 


his principles of ſeparation, took orders in the 


eſtabliſhed church, and obtained a benefice. 
The Puritan exiles, whom he thus abandoned, 
diſagreed among themſelves, ſplit into parties, 


and their affairs declined from day to. day. 


This engaged the wiſer part, of them to mitigate - 


the ſeverity of their founder's plan, and to ſoften 
the rigour of his uncharitable deciſions; and 
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or Congregational Brethren. 
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ence aroſe the community of the Independents, | 


xxII. In 
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the Reformation ſeemed for a loby time uncer- 
tain, whether they ſhould embrace the com- 
munion of the Swiſs, or of the Entheran, church. 
Each of theſe had zealous friends ànd powerful 


atrons. The matter was, neverthelefs; decided 


% 


In the year 1571, and the'religions ſyſtem of 
Calvin was publicly adopted. For l 
Confeſſion of Faith, which then äppeated, was 
drawn up in the ſpirit, and almoſt im the tertis 
of that which was received in the Reformed 


churches in France, and differed conſiderably, in 
ſeveral reſpects, from the Confeſſion of Augſburg, 


but more eſpecially. in the article felatin to 


Chriſt's preſence in the euchariſt. This will 


not appear ſurpriſing to thoſe who conſſidet the 
vicinity of the French to the Low. countries; 


the number of French proteſtants that were con- 8 
ſtantly paſſing or ſojourning there; the extraor- 
dinary reputation of Calvin, and of the academy 


* 


of Geneva; as alſo the indefatigable zeal of 


his diſciples in propagating, throughout all 
Europe, their ſyſtem of doctrine and govern- 
ment. From this period, the Dutch, Who had 


before been denominated Lutherans, aſſumed 
univerſally the title of Reformed, i, 
XXIII. The light of the Reformation was 
firſt brought from Saxony. into Poland by the 
«diſciples of Luther. Some time after this, the. Bo- 
nemiun Brethren, whom the Romiſh clergy. had 
expelled from their country, as alſo ſeveral Helxe- 
tic doctors, propagated their ſentiments among the 
Polanders. Some congregations were alfo founded 
in that Republic by the Anabaptiſis, Anti- Trini- 
tarians, and other ſectaries. Hence it Was, that 
three diſtin communities were to be found in 

Poland, viz. the Bohemian Brethren, the'Lutherans, 
ain 
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and Ha 41 Theſe communities formed a kind 
ol confederacy, in a ſynod held at Sendomir in 


the year 1570, upon certain conditions, which 
Pere comprehended in the Confeſſion of Faith, 
that derives its title from that city. But this 


allocation was entirely annulled in the following 
century, Many attempts have been made to 
xevave it; but in vain. In Pruſſia the Reformed 
gained; ground after the death of Luther and 

Fielindhok and founded the flouriſhing churches 
that ſtill ſubſiſt in that country. 


XXIV. The Bolemian, or, as they are other- 


wiſe called, the Moravian Brethren, who def- 
.cended from the better ſort of Huſſites, and 


were diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral religious inſtitu- | 


aions of a ngular nature, had no ſooner heard 
_ af Luther's defign of reforming the church, than 
Dr ſent deputies, in the year 1522, to recom- 
mend themſelves to his friendſhip. In ſucceed- 


* 
+. 


ing times, they diſcovered their attachment to the 
— Ek churches in Saxony, and alſo to thoſe that 


were founded in other countries. Theſe offers 


Could not well be accepted without an examina- 
nion of their religious ſentiments. And this exami- 
mation turned to their advantage; for neither Lu- 
ther nor his diſciples found any thing, either in their 
- doftrine. or diſcipline, that was liable to cenſure; 
and though the could not approve, in every par- 
_ _tixulan, of their Con/efron of Faith, yet he looked 
on it as an ohjett of toll —ç 
death of Luther, and the expulſion of theſe 
ret hren from their country in the year 1547, 
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gave amew turn to their religious connexions; 
and great numbers of them, more eſpecially of 

thoſe who retired into Poland, embraced the 
Jentiments and diſcipline of the Reformed. The 
attachment of the Bohemians to the Lutherans 


ſeeme 


eration. Nevertheleſt, 
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having deſtroyed t 
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ſeemed, indeed, to be revived by the Convention 


J Sendomir ; but as the articles of union, there, 
drawn up, loſt all their authority in a little time, 

| . | . 
the Bohemians, by degrees, entered into the 
communion of the Swiſs church. This union 
was, at firſt, formed on the expreſs condition, 


that the two churches ſhould continue to be 


governed by their reſpective laws, and ſhould 


have ſeparate places of public worſhip; but, in 


the ſynods held at Aſtrog in the years 1620 and 
1627, the two congregations. were formed into 
one, under the title of The Church f the United 
Brethren. The external form of the church was 
modelled after the diſcipline of the Bohemian 


Brethren, and the articles of faith were taken 
from the creed of the Calviniſes. 
XXV. The deſcendants of the Waldenſes, 
who lived ſhut up in the vallies of Piedmont, 


were naturally led, by their ſituation: in the 


neighbourhood of the French, and of the Re- 


public of Geneva, to embrace the doQrines and 


rites of the Reformed; church. So far down, 

however, as the year 1630, they retained a con- 

ſiderable part of their ancient diſcipline and 

tenets; but the pages: that broke out that year, 
e 


happy people, and among the reſt a conſiderable 
number of their paſtors, they addreſſed them- 


| ſelves to the French churches for ſpiritual ſue - 


cour; and the new doctors made ſeveral 


changes in the diſcipline and doctrine of the 


Waldenſes, and rendered them conformable, in 
every reſpect, with thoſe of the proteſtant 


1 < 


/// ot A 
+ The Hungarians' and Tranſylvanians were 


engaged to renounce the errors and ſuperſtitions 
of the church of Rome by the writings of Lu- 
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greateſt part of this un- 
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ker AHN lie wltühry his lfeiples. 
fine after, 'Matthias Devay an other dotton 
behav to introduce, among theſe nations, the 
Joktrines of the Sils churches in relation to 
due euchariſt, as alſo their principles of eccle- 
Faltical government. This doctrine and theſe 
rinciptes were propagated in a more open 

anner, towards the year 1550, by Calviniſt 
teachers, whoſe miniflry was attended with 
Temarkable ſucceſs. This change was followed 
by the ſame diffenſions, that had broke out in 
ther countries on like occaſions, and theſe 
dilſenſions grew into an open ſchiſm "eter, 
the friends of the Reformation in thefe 
Vinces, which time has 'rather confirmed t 58 
diminiſhed. 


XXVI. After the ſolemn Publication of we 


famous Form of Concord, many German 
 Ethurches, of the Lutheran communion, embraces 
the doctrine and diſcipline of Calvin. Among 
theſe We may place the churches of Naſſau, 
Hanau, and Treriburg. . In the year 1595, the 
8 ö Aahelt tendenced he proſeſſion 
f Lutheraniſm, and introduced into their domi- 
nions the tenets and fites of Geneva; this revo- 


lution, however, produced a long and warm 


controverſy between the Lutherans and the in- 


Habitants of this principality. The doArines 


of the Reformed chutch, / ſpecially thoſe that 
relate to the euchariſt, were'alſo therdflticed into 
Denmark. towards the concluſion of this century; 
for, in this kingdom, the votaries of Melancthon, 


Who had always Ulſcovered a ſtrong propenſity | 
to an union 8 the pübts ant churches, 


Were extremely numerous, and had at their head 


Nicholas Hemmingius, a man eminent for his 


piety — But the views of this divine 
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vetic doors ; but their deſires were far from 
being accompliſhed, The Engliſh rejected the 
forms of eccleſiaſtical government and religious 
worſhip that were adopted by the other Re- 
formed churches, and could not be perſuaded to 
receive, às national articles of faith, the doctrines 
that were propagated in Switzerland, in relation 
to the divine decrees. The proteſtants in Holland, 


Bremen, Poland, Hungary, and the Palatinate, 


followed, indeed, the Helvetic churches, in their 
worſhip, and in their eccleſiaſtical polity; but 
not in their notions of predęſtinalion, which they 
ſubmitted to the private judgment of every indi- 
vidual. It may farther be affirmed, that, before 
the ſynod of Dort, no Reformed church had 
obliged its members, by any ſpecial law, ar 
article of faith, to adhere to the doctrine of the 


church of Geneva on this head. It is true in- 


deed, that the greateſt part of the Reformed _ 


doQors fell, by degrees, into the Calviniſticab 2 


opinion; and this was principally owing to the 
great reputation of the academy of Geneva. 
' XX'VHI. The books of the Old and New 

eſtament are regarded by the Reformed 
churches as the only ſources of Divine Truth; 


: 1 


ä clear, full, and 7 
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it muſt however be obſerved,: that the A 


of England much regards the writings. of 


the Fathers during the firſt three centuries. 


The Reformed and the. Lutherans | agree in 


maintaining, that on Holy Scriptures are 
infallible in all things; that, in . of which 
the knowledge is neceſſary to falvation, they are 


5 5.4 The Reformed, if by this denomina- 


tion we underſtan hoſe who embrace the ſen- 


timents of Calvin, differ entirely from the Lu- 
therans \ in the following points: 


1/2. In their notions of the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper, The Lutherans affirm, tHat the 
body and blood of Chriſt are materially preſent 


in this ſacrament. The Reformed hold. that the 
man Chriſt is only preſent” in this ordinance by 


the external ſigns of bread and wine. 


© 2dly..In their doftrine of the eternal Wake. 
Cod, reſpecting man's ſalvation. The Lu- 


'therans maintain, that the divine decrees 


reſpecting the ſalvation or miſery of men are 


founded upon a previous knowledge of their ſen- 
timents and characters; or, in other words, that 


God. foreſeeing from all eternity the faith or 


8 incredulity of different perſons, had reſerved 


5 


eternal happineſs for the faithful, and eternal 


miſery for the unbelieving and diſobedient. The 
| Reformed conſider the divine decrees as un- 
2 conditional, and as founded on the ſole will of 


Cod. 


gdly. Concerning . religious rites and in- 


Rlitutions,, which theReformed conſider as border- 


ing upon ſuperſtition; while the Lutherans 
view all of them as tolerable, and ſome of them 
as u/eful. Such are the uſe of images in the 


Churches, the diſtinguiſhing veſtments 0 the clergy, 


the 
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the private confeſſion of ſins, the uſe of wafers 


in the adminiſtration of the Lord's ſupper, and 
the form of exorci/m'mn the celebration of baptiſm. 
XXX. From the time of Henry VIII. the 


kings of England conſider themſelves as ſapreme 
heads of the church, and that in relation to: ts 


8 as well as its temporal concerns; and it 


s plain enough, that, on the ſtrength of this 


403 both Henry VIII. and his ſon Edward 


and looked upon their ſpiritual power, as equal 
to that which had been enjoyed by the * 


pontiff. But Queen Elizabeth Meet con- 


ſiderably from theſe high pretenſions, and dimi- 


niſhed the ſpiritual power of her ſucteſſors, by 


declaring that the juriſdiction of the kin — 
England extended only to the miniſters 


ofthe and not to religion itſelf; to the dis 0 
the church, and not to the church itſelf; on, 


in other words, that the perſuns of the clergy 


were alone ſubje& to their civil authority. 


aſſumed an Kaos oi authority in tbe church. 


XXXI. If it was not an enſy matter to deter- 


mine in what hands the power of — 
affairs of a religious nature was to be | 


was no leſs difficult to fix the Form of — 


ſiaſtical government. Many vehement diſputes 


were kindled on this ſubje&, which neither time, 


nor human wiſdom, have been able to brin to 
an iſſue. Calvin ju Ns 1 v opus the 
of each akurch by a body: of 


elders, or Þre/byters, all . oil equal au- 
thority; pt matters of a more public nature 
to be ſubmitted to an aſfembly, or N : 


compoſed of elders choſen as deputies. — 5 — 
churches of a whole province; and ſhat all 
af ſuch extenſive influence and high moment, as 


OOnCerRAg: the community in general, ſhould be 
decided 


* 
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decided" by a general aſembly of the whole 


church. Vet at Geneva there are but two ec-- 
clefiaſtical bodies, vz. the Paſtors and Profeſſors, 
and the Confftory. Mean time the Englifh clergy 
regarded as ſacred and immutable that ancient 


form of ſpiritual government, according to which 
a certain diſtri or dioceſe is committed to the 


care of one ruler or biſhop, ' to whom the preſ- 


byters of each church are ſubject, as alſo the 
deacons are to the preſbyters; while thoſe affairs 
that concerned the general intereſts of the 


church are treated in an aſſembly of biſhops, and 
of ſuch eecleſiaſtics as are next to them in rank 


and dignity. This form of epiſcopal polity was, 
with ſome ſmall exceptions, adopted by the Bohe- 


mian and Moravian Brethren.” But this did not 


interrupt the fraternal union that prevailed be- 
"tween the church of England and the Reformed 


churches abroad. The worthy men, who main- 


5 


tained this union, laid down the following maxim, 


„That Jeſus Chriſt has left upon record no ex- 


preſs inſunctions with reſpect to the external form 
of government, chat is to be obſerved in his 


church; and conſequently, that every nation 
Hath a right to eſtabliſh ſuch a Form, as ſeemeth 


conducive to the intereſts, and ſuitable to the 
peculiar ſtate; circumſtances, and exigencies of 
the community, provided that ſuch an eſtabliſh- 


ment be in no reſpect prejudicial to truth, or 


favourable to the revival of ſuperſtition. 


XXXXII. It was the opinion of Calvin, not 


only that profligate members were to be cut off 


from the ſacred ſociety, but alſo that men of 
„ diſſolute lives were puniſhable by the civil ma- 
| rm In this he differed entirely from 


Zuingle, who, ſuppoſing that all authority, of 


be every kind, was lodged in the magiſtrate, would 
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not "IR to the miniſters, of the church the 
power of excluding flagitious offenders from its 
communion. But the influence of Calvin was 
ſo great at Geneva, that he | accompliſhed his 
purpoſe. He eſtabliſhed the ſevereſt rules of diſ- 
cipline to correct the licentious manners of the: 
times, by which he expoſed himſelt to innu- 
merable perils from the Teſentment of the diſ- 


ſolute. He executed. theſe rules of Siſcipling, 


with the utmoſt rigour, had them ſupported 
the authority of the ſtate, excluded obſtinate of 
fenders from the communion. of the church by 
the judicial ſentence of the Con/y tory, and even 
went ſo far as to procure, their banilhment from . 
the city. 5 
XXX. All the branches of 1 
whether ſacred or profane, flouriſhed among the 
Reformed during this century, as appears evi- 
dently by the great number of excellent pro- 
ductions, which have been tranſmitted to our 
times. Zuingle, indeed, ſeemed diſpoſed to ex- 
clude philoſophy from the pale of the church; 
but in this he had few followers, and the fuge - 
ceeding doctors of the Helvetic church were 
quite of another mind. Hence it was, that in 
the year 1558, an academy. was founded at 
Geneva by Calvin, whoſe, firſt care was to 
place in this new ſemivary. a Nele | of | 
philoſophy. - . $0 40h. 
XXXIV. The Reformed church, from, its in- 
fancy, produced a great number. of expoſitors of 
ſcripture, whoſe excellent commentaries deſerve 
a place in, the hiſtory, of theological, ſcience. 
Fla has given of the 
greateſt part of the books of the New Teſtament - 
is far from being deſlitute. of merit. He ex- 
ne . the Book of e zogen = 
| wit 


. = ANY of the Reformed Church, 


with the twenty- four 'firſt chapters of EFrodis, | 
and gave new verſions of the Book of P/abns, 
and of the Prophecies of //azak and Zeremiah. He 
was ſucceeded by Bullinger, CEcolampadius, and 
Muſculus. But the two divines who ſhone with 
à ſuperior luſtre, were John Calvin and' Theo- 
dore Beza. The former compoſed a com- 
mentary on almoſt all the books of Holy Writ ; 
and'the latter publiſhed a Latin Verſion of the 
New Teflament, with Oe and critical 
obſervations. nn 
NV. The Reformed doRors of this cen- 
tary generally concluded their treatiſes of didaQtic 
theology with a delineation of the moral duties 
that are incumbent upon Chriſtians. This me- 
thod' was obſerved by Calvin, and was followed 
by almoſt all the divines of his communion. 
This eminent man, towards the concluſion of 
his Inſlitutes, fpeaks of the power of the magi- 
ſtrate, and the ends of civil government; and in 
the laſt chapter gives the portraiture of the hfe 
and manners of a true Chriſtian, but. in a much 
more coneiſe manner than the importance of 
the ſubject required. The progreſs of morality 
among the Reformed was obſtructed by the 
ſame means as among the Lutherans. It was neg- 
ljected amidſt the tumult of controverſy; - and 
while every pen was drawn to maintain certain 
ſtems of doctrine, feu were employed in, cul- 
tivating that nobleſt of all ſciences, which has 
virtue, tf, and manners for its objects. | 
This maſter- ſcience, which Calvin and his af- 
fociates had left in an imperfect flate, was. firſt 
reduced into ſome kind of form by William 
Perkins. He was born at Marſton in Warwick. 
ſhire, in the firſt year of Queen Elizabeth, and 
gee in. Chriſt's OY "— of 
ich 
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which he was Fellow. He was one of the moſt 
famous practical writers and preachers of his age. 
His non-conforming principles expoſed him to 
the cognizance of. the High Commiſſion Court; 
but his eminent reputation procured him an ex- 
emption from the perſecutions that fell upon his 
brethren. - His works, which were printed in 
three volumes, foho, afford abundant proofs of 
his piety and induſtry, eſpecially when it is con- 
ſidered that he died in the 44th year of his age. 
He was ſeconded by Telingius, a native of 
Hollaud, whoſe writings were compoſed in the 
Dutch language. It was by a pious ſpirit of 
emulation, excited by the example of theſe, that 
William Ames, a native of Scotland, was en- 
gaged to compoſe a compleat Body of Chriſtian 
Morality. He was educated at Cambridge under 
Mr. Perkins, and having fled from the perfecution 
of Archbiſhop Bancrok, was invited by the 
ſtates of Frieſland to the divinity-chair in the 
Univerſity of Franeker, which he filled with 
great reputation during the ſpace of twelve years, 
after which he removed to Rotterdam, at the 
invitation of an Engliſh church there, and be- 
came their paſtor. He was at the ſynod of Dort, 
and informed King James's ambaſſador at the 
Hague, from time to time, of the debates of that 
aſſembly. Theſe writers were fucceeded by 
others, who ſtill threw farther light on this im- 
portant ſcience. e | . 
XXXVI. Calvin had no patience with thoſe, 
who could not reliſh his theological ſyſtem, and, 
more- eſpecially, his melancholy and diſcouraging 
doctrine in relation to eternal and ab/olute de- 
crees, Theſe adverſaries felt the warmth and 
violence of his haughty temper, and that impa- 
tience of contradiction that aroſe from an over- 
Vor. III. „ jealous 
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| Jealous concern for his honour. He would not 


ſuffer them to remain at Geneva; nay, being 


carried away by the impetuoſity of Ins paſſions, 
he accuſed them of crimes, from which they 
- have been fully abſolved by the impartial judg- 
ment of poſterity. Among theſe victims of 
Calvin's unlimited power, we may reckon Se- 
baſtian Caſtalio, maſter of the public ſchool at Ge- 
neva, who was a man of probity; and remarkable 
for the extent of his learning and the elegance 
of his taſte. As this learned man could not ap- 
prove of all the opinions that were entertained 


by Calvin and his colleagues, and particularly 


that of abſolute and unconditional predeſtina- 
tion; he was depoſed from his office in the 
year 1544, and baniſhed the city. But the 
magiſtrates of Baſil received this ingenious exile, 
and gave him the Greek profeſſorſhip in their 
\ umverlity. | 3755 | 8 
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id CHAP. III. 
"The Hiſtory of the Anabaptiſls or Mennonites, 
I. - true origin of the Anabaptifts, ſo called 


from their adminiſtering anew the rite 

of baptiſm to thoſe who came over to their 
communion ; called alſo Mennonites, from the 
famous man, to whom they owe the greateſt part 
of their preſent ſelicity; is difficult to be aſcer- 
tained. This uncertainty will not appear ſur- 
priſing, when it is conſidered, that this ſect 
ſtarted up, all of a ſudden, in ſeveral countries, 
at the very period when the firſt conteſts of the 
Reformers with the Roman pontiffs rendered all 
other incidents almoſt matters of — 
1 EE * 


better mind. | N | 8 
II. The Mennonites are not entirely miſtaken, 
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The modern Mennonites conſider. themſelves as | 
the deſcendants of the Waldenſes. Their ad- 


verſaries, on the contrary, repreſent them as the 


deſcendants of thoſe Anabaptiſts, who involved 
Germany, Holland, | Switzerland, and more 


eſpecially Weſtphalia, in ſuch ſcenes of blood 


and diſtreſs; and alledge, that, terrified by the 
dreadful fate of their aſſociates, and alſo in- 
fluenced by the moderate counſels of Mennon, 
they. abandoned the ferocity of their primitive 


enthuſiaſm, and were. gradually brought to a 


when they boaſt of their deſcent from the Wal- 


denſes. - Before the riſe of Luther and Calvin, 
there lay concealed, in almoſt all the countries 


of Europe, particularly in Bohemia, Moravia, 


Switzerland, and Germany, many perſons, who 


adhered tenaciouſly to the following doftrine, 
which the Waldenſes, Wickliffites, and Huſſites 
had maintained, viz. That the hingdom of Chriſt, 
or the viſible church he had fabliſied upon earth, 
was an afſembly of true and real ſaints. This 


maxim is the true ſource of all the peculiarities 
that are to be found in the doctrine and difct- 


pline of the Mennonites; and the greateſt part 
of theſe peculiarities were approved of by many 
of thoſe, who, before the Reformation, enter- 


tained the notion, already mentioned, relating to 
the viſible - church of Chriſt. There were, 


however, different ways of thinking among them, 
with reſpect to the methods of attaining to ſuch 
a perfect church-eſlabliſhment. Some, who, 
were perſuaded that ſuch a viſible church could 
not be realiſed by the power of man, entertained 


the pleaſing hope, that God, in his own good 


time, would erect to himſelf a holy church, 
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_ exempt from every degree of impurity,” and 
would ſet apart, for the execution of this grand 
deſign, As inſtruments, divinely prepared by 
the extraordinary ſuccours of his Holy Spirit. 
Others entertained different views. They 
believed it poſſible, by wiſdom, induſtry, 
and vigilance, to purify the church from the 


contagion of the wicked, and to reſtore it to the 


ſimplicity of its original conſtitution. 
III. The drooping ſpirits of theſe people, who 


had been diſperſed through many countries, and 


perſecuted every where with the greateſt ſeverity, 
were. revived when they were informed that 
Luther had ſucceſsfully -attempted the refor- 
mation of the church. Then they ſpoke with 
openneſs and freedom. Some of them imagined, 
that the time was now come in which God himſelf 
was to dwell with his ſervants in an extraordinary 
manner, and to eſtabliſh upon earth a kingdom 
truly divine. Others, Jeſs ſanguine in their ex- 
peftations, flattered themſelves, nevertheleſs, 
with the fond hopes of the approach of that 


happy period, in which the reſtoration of the 


church, which had been ſo long expected in 
' yain, was to be accompliſh-d under the divine 
protection. This ſect was ſoon joined by great 


numbers, and by many perſons, whoſe characters 


and capacities were very different, Their 
progreſs was rapid; for, in a very ſhort ſpace of 
time, their diſcourſes and predictions excited 
commotions in a great part of Europe, and drew 
into their communion a prodigious multitude. 
It is, however, to be obſerved, that as the leaders 
of this ſe& had fallen into that erroneous notion, 
that the new kingdom of Chriſt was to be exempt 
from every kind of vice, and from the ſmalleſt 
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degree of imperfection, they were not ſatisfied 


with the plan of reformation propoſed by Luther., 

IV. It is difficult to determine the particular 
ſpot that gave birth to that ſeditious ſect of 
Anabaptiſts, whoſe deſperate attempts were 


equally pernicious to religion, and the civil in- 
tereſts of mankind. It is probable, ſeveral per- 


ſons of this claſs made their appearance at the 


ſame time, in different countries, ſoon after the 


dawn of the Reformation in Germany, when Lu- 
ther aroſe to ſet bounds to the ambition of Rome. 
The firſt Anabaptiſt doctors of any eminence 
were, almoſt all, leaders of particular ſects. All 
theſe were termed Anabapliſis, on account of 
their oppoſing the baptiſm of infants, and re- 
baptizing ſuch as had received that facrament in 


childhood. The moſt pernicious faction of all, 
was that which pretended that they were more im- 


mediately under the direction of a divine impulſe, 
and were armed againſt all oppoſition by the power 


of working miracles. It was this faction that, in 


the year 1521, began their work, under the 


guidance of Munzer, Stubner, Storck, and other 


leaders of the ſame furious complexion, and 
excited the moſt unhappy tumults in Saxony 
and the adjacent countries. They employed at 
firſt the arts of perſuaſion; they preached, ex- 


horted, admoniſhed, reaſoned, and related a great 


number of viſtons and revelations. But when 


they ſaw that theſe methods of making proſelytes 


were not attended with ſuch a rapid ſucceſs as 


they expected, they had recourſe to more ex- 


peditious meaſures, and attempted to propagate 
their doctrine by force of arms. Munzer and 
his aſſociates aſſembled, in the year 1525, a 
numerous army, compoſed, for the moſt part, 
of the Peaſants of Suabia, Thuringia, Franconia, 
Z Y * 1 and 
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and Saxony, and, at the head of this rabble, de- 


clared war againſt all laws, government, and 
_ magiſtrates of every kind, under the pretext that 
| Chriſt was now to take the reins of civil and ec: 
clefiaſtical government into his own hands. But 
this feditious crowd was routed and diſperſed 
without much difficulty, and Munzer, their 
. ringleader, ignominiouſly put to death. 


V. This bloody defeat of one part of theſe 


fanatics did not produce that effect upon the reſt 
that might have been expected; it rendered 
them, indeed, more timorous, but it did not open 
their eyes. Even after this, numbers of them 
who were infected with the ſame principles, 


wandered about in Germany, Switzerland, and 


Holland, and excited the people to rebellion. 
They gathered together congregations in ſeveral 
places, and foretold the approaching abolition 
of magiſtracy, and the downfal of civil rulers 
and governors. A great part of this rabble 
ſeemed really delirious; and nothing more ex- 
travagant can be imagined than the dreams and 
viſions that were conſtantly ariſing in their diſ- 
ordered brains. Such of them as had reflection 
enough to reduce their notions into a certain 
form, maintained, That the church of Chrij 
ought to be exempt from all fin—that all things 
_ ought to be in common among the 7s 1g 
»/ury, tythes, and tribute ought to be aboliſhed— 

that the baptiſm of infants was an invention of 
the devil that every 0 mms was inveſted with 
à power to preach the Goſpel, and conſequently, 
that the church ſtood in no need of miniſters or 
paſtors—and that in the kingdom of Christ civil 

magiſtrates; uere al ſolutely uſeleſ m. 

It Wwouldebetray, however, an unjuſtifiable par- 
tiality to maintain, that even all thoſe 3 
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feſſed this abſurd doctrine, were chargeable with 
that furious and brutal extravagance with 


which ſome of them were. This was by no 


means the caſe; ſeveral of theſe enthuſiaſts dif. 


covered a milder and more pacific ſpirit, and 
were free from any other reproach, than that 


which reſulted from the errors they maintained. 


It may further be affirmed, that many of. thoſe 
who followed the wiſer claſs of Anabaptiſts, nay, 
ſome who adhered to the extravagant factions of 
that ſea, were men of upright intentions and 
ſincere piety, who were ſeduced by their ſim- 
plicity on the one hand, and by a deſire of re- 
forming the corrupt ſtate of religion on the 
other. 4s PE og Ko tia 

VI. The progreſs of this ſect in almoſt all 
Europe alarmed all that had any concern for the 
public good. Kings, princes, and fovereign 


ſtates, exerted themſelves to check them in 


their career, by iſſuing out, firſt, ſevere edicts 
to reſtrain their violence; and employing, at 
length, capital puniſhments to conquer their ob- 
ſtinacy. But here a maxim, already verifted by 


experience, received a new confirmation; for 


the conduct of the Anabaptiſts, under the preſ- 


ſures of perſecution, plainly ſnewed the extreme 


difficulty of corretting or influencing, by the 
proſpett of ſuffering, or even by the terrors of 
death, minds that are either deeply tainted with 
fanaticiſm, or firmly bound by the ties of religion; 
In almoſt all the countries of Europe, an un- 
ſpeakable number of theſe unhappy wretches pre- 


ferred death, in its worſt forms, to a retractation. 


Neither the view of the flames that were kindled 


to conſume them, nor the terrors of the ſword, - 


could ſhake their conſtancy, or make them 
abandon tenets, that appeared dearer to them 


1 
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than 
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than life and all its enjoyments. Certain it is, that 
they were treated with ſeverity ; and it is much 
to. be lamented that ſo little diſtintiion was made 


between the members of this ſect, when the 


ſword of juſtice was unſheathed againſt them. 
Why were the innocent and the guilty involved 
in the ſame fate? why were dottrines purely 
theological puniſhed with- the ſame rigour that 


was ſhewn to crimes inconſiſtent with the welfare 


of civil ſociety? Thoſe who had no other marks 
of. peculiarity than their adminiſtering baptiſm 
to adult perſons only, and their excluding the 


-unrighteous from the external communion of the 


church, ought undoubtedly to have met with 
milder treatment than thoſe incendiaries, who 
were for unhinging all government and de- 
ſtroying all civil authority. Many ſuffered for 
errors they had embraced with the moſt upright 
intentions, perſuading themſelves that they were 
contributing to the advancement of true religion. 
Indeed many Anabaptiſts ſuffered death, not as 
rebellious ſubjects, but as incurable Heretics. 

VII. But there ſtands upon record a ſhocking 


inſtance of dreadful commotions that were ex- 


cited at Munſter, in the year 1533, by certain 
Dutch Anabaptiſts who choſe that city as the 
ſcene of their horrid operations, and committed 


in it ſuch deeds, as would ſurpaſs all credibility, 


were they not atteſted in a manner that ex- 


_ cludes every degree of doubt. A handful of 
madmen, who had got into their heads the 
viſionary notion of a new and ſpiritual kingdom, 


ſoon to be eſtabliſhed in an extraordinary man- 


ner, formed themſelves into a ſociety, under the 
guidance of a few illiterate leaders choſen out of 
the populace. - And they perſuaded, not only the 
ignorant multitude, but even ſeveral among the 

5 N ; learned, 
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learned, that Munſter was to be the ſeat of this 
new 7eru/alem, whoſe dominion was to be pro- 
pagated from thence to all the ends of the earth. 
The ringleaders of this furious tribe were John 


| Matthiſon, John Bockhold, a taylor of Leyden, 


one Gerhard, with ſome others, whom the. 


blind rage of enthuſiaſm had embarked in this 


extravagant cauſe. They made themſelves 


maſters of the city of Munſter, depoſed the ma- 


giſtrates, and committed all the enormous crimes 


which the moſt perverſe imagination could ſug- 
geſt. John Bockhold was proclaimed king and 


legiſlator of this new Hierarchy ; but his reign. 


was tranſitory. For the city of Munſter was, in 


the year 1536, retaken after a long lege, by its 
biſhop and ſovereign, Count Waldeck, the New 
Jeruſalem of the Anabaptiſts deſtroyed, and its 
mock monarch puniſhed with a moſt ignominious 

Arden occaſioned by the Anabap- 
tiſts at this period, not only in Weſtphalia, but 


alſo in other places, ſhewed too plainly to what 


horrid lengths the pernicious doctrines of this 
wrong- headed ſect were adapted to lead the 
unwary; and therefore it is not to be wondered, 


that the ſecular arm employed rigorous meaſures 


to extirpate a faction, which was the occaſion of 


_ unſpeakable calamities. 


VIII. While the terrors of death, in the moſt 
dreadful forms, were preſented to the view of 
this miſerable ſect, and numbers of them were 
executed every day, without any diſtinction be- 
tween the innocent and the guilty,. thoſe that 
eſcaped the ſeverity of juſtice, were in che moſt 
diſcouraging ſituation that can be imagined. On 
the one lid, they beheld all their hopes blaſted 
by the total defeat of their brethren at Munſter ; 


on the other, they were filled with anxious ap- 


prehenſions 
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prehenſions of the perils that threatened them 
on all ſides. . In this critical ſituation they de- 
rived much comfort from the counſels and zeal 
of Menno Simon, a native of Frieſland, who 
had formerly been a popilh prieſt, and, as he 
himſelf confeſſes, a notorious profligate. This 
man went over to the Anabaptiſts, at firſt, in a 
clandeſtine manner, and frequented their aſ- 
ſemblies with the utmoſt ſecrecy ; but, in the 


year 1536, he reſigned his office in the Romiſh 


church, and publicly embraced their communion. 
About a year after, he was earneſtly ſolicited by 
many of the ſect to aſſume, among them, the 
functions of a public teacher; and as he looked 


upon theſe perſons to be exempt from the frenzy 


of thoſe at Munſter, he yielded to their en- 
treaties. From this period to the end of his 
days, that is, during the ſpace of twenty-five 
years, he travelled from one country to another, 
with his wife and children, exerciſing his mi- 
niſtry under calamities of various kinds that 
ſucceeded each other without interruption, and 


conſtantly expoſed to the danger of falling a 


victim to the ſeverity of the laws. Eaſt and 
Weſt-Frieſland, together with the province of 
Groningen, were firſt viſited by this zealous 
apoſtle ; from thence he directed his courſe into 
Holland, Gelderland, Brabant, and Weſtphalia, 
continued it through the German provinces that 
he on the coaſts of the Baltick ſea, and pene- 
trated fo far as Livonia, In all theſe places his 
miniſterial Jabours were attended with remark- 
able ſucceſs. Hence he is deſervedly looked 
upon as the common chief of almoſt all the 
Anabaptiſts. Menno was a man of genius; 


though, as his writings ſhew, his genius was not 


under the deen os very ſound. judgment: 


He 
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He had the ineſtimable advantage of a natural 


and perſuaſive eloquence, and his learning was 
ſufficient to make him paſs for an oracle in the 


eyes of the multitude. He appears, moreover, 


to have been a man of probity, of a meek and 


tractable ſpirit, gentle in his manners, pliable 


and obſequious in his commerce with perſons of 
all ranks and characters, and extremely zealous 
in promoting practical religion, which he re- 
commended by his example, as well as by his 
precepts. A man of ſuch talents and diſpoſitions 


could not ſail to attract the admiration of the 


people, and to gain a great number of adherents 
wherever he exerciſed his miniſtry. But no 
where could he expect a more plentiful harveſt 
than among the Anabaptiſts, who, having been 


long accuſtomed to leaders that reſembled Bac- 
chanals more than Chriſttan miniſters, were 


rejoiced to find at length a teacher, whoſe 
doctrine and manners ſeemed to promiſe them 
more proſperous days. He was born at Wit- 
marſum, à village in the neighbourhood of 
Bolſwert in Frieſland, in the year 1505, and not 
in 1496, as moſt writers tell us. After a life of 


toil, peril, and agitation, he departed in peace in 


the year 1561, in the dutchy of Holſtein, at the 
country-ſeat of a.certain nobleman, not far from 
the city of Oldeſloe, who, moved with com- 


paſſion, at a view of the perils to which Menno- 
was expoſed, and the ſnares that were daily laid 
for his ruin, took him, together with certain of 


his aſſociates, into his protection, and gave him 
an aſylum. - | 


IX. ana: Grow up a plan of doctrine and 5 


diſcipline of a much more moderate nature than 
that of the furious Anabapiiſts already men- 


tioned, but ſomewhat more ſevere, though more 
3 | | clear 
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clear and conſiſtent, than the doctrine of ſome 
of the wiſer:branches of that ſe&, who aimed at 
nothing more than a reſtoration. of the Chriſ- 
tian church to its primitive purity. Accordingly, 
he condemned the plan of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, 
that was founded on the proſpett of a new king- 
dom, to be miraculouſly eſtabliſhed by Jeſus 
Chriſt on the ruins of civil government, and 


which had been the fatal ſource of ſuch dread- 


ful commotions, and ſuch enormous crimes. 
He expreſſed his abhorrence of the licentious 
tenets, which ſeveral of - the Anabaptiſts had 
maintained, with reſpect to thelawfulneſs of po- 
lygamy and divorce. He retained, indeed, the 
doctrines commonly received among the Ana- 
baptiſts in relation to the baptiſm of infants, the 
excluſion of magiſtrates from the Chriſtian 
church, the abolition of war, the prohibition of 


oaths, and the vanity, as well as the pernicious 


effects, of human ſcience. | 
EX. There are two forts of Anabaptiſts, who 
to. this very day are diſtinguiſhed by the deno- 
minations of fine and gr, or the 129:d and the 
moderate. The former obſerve, with the moſt 
religious accuracy, the ancient doctrine, diſ- 
—Kipline, and precepts of the purer fort of Ana- 
baptiſts; the latter approach nearer to the pro- 
teſtant churches. The moderate Anabaptiſts 
conſiſted, at firſt, of the inhabitants of a diſtrict in 
North-Holland, called Waterland, and hence 
their whole ſect was diſtinguiſhed by the deno- 


mination of WWaterlandians. The rigid were, 


for the moſt part, natives of Flanders; and 
hence their ſect acquired the denomination of 
Flemingians, or Flandrians. 


ſubſided among the Mennonites, than all the 
| different 


X1. No ſooner had the ferment af enthuſiaſm _ 


church. They conſider the facraments. as /igns 
| e Ipiritual ble dminiſtered 
in the Goſpel; and their eccleſiaſtical diſcipline 


the 43 


Chriſt eſtabliſhed upon earth is a viſib 
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different ſets, into which they had been divided, 
unanimouſly agreed to draw the whole ſyſtem of 
their religious doctrine from the Holy Scriptures, 


: 4 


To give a ſatis factory proof of the ſincerity 9 


2 


their reſolution, they took care to haye Con- 


concerning the Deity, eee 
him, were expreſſed in the terms of Holy Writ. 


The moſt ancient, and alſo the moſt reſpectable, 


£24 F 11 12 1 "hy ©; ; | 
of theſe Confeſſions, is that which we find, among 


the Waterlandians. b 
XII. If we form our judgment of the religion 
of the Mennonites from their public creeds and 


confeſſions, though it varies widely from the 


doctrine of the Lutherans, yet in moſt things it 
differs but little from that of the Reforme 


or ſymbols of the ſpiritual bleſſings admini 


ſeems to be almoſt entirely the ſame with that 


of the Preſbyterians. There are ſome doctrines, 
which are held in common by all the Mennonites : 
others, which are only received in the more 


eminent ſects of that community; ſuch were 


XIII. The opinions that are held in common 


by the Mennonites ſeem to be all derived from 


this leading principle, that the 1 whick” 
n Carl e church, or 
community, into which the wy and the juſt are 


alone to be admitted, and which 15 conſequently 


exempt from all thoſe rules of diſcipline, that have 
been invented for the correttion of the wicked, 
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Shcient Mennonites © their deſcendaats began to 
pe lels ingenuoùs; but though they , diſguiſed it 
under "ambiguous phraſes, yet to renounce it 
entirely was Impoflble. without undermining the 
foundation of thoſe doArines that diſtinguiſhed 
them from, all other Chriſtian ſocieties. And 
yet it is certain that the preſent Mennonites, as 
hey have, in many other reſpects, departed 

, from the principles 6f their anceſtors; fo have 
they almoſt wholly renounced this fundamental 
doctrine of their ſef, relating to the nature of 


, 


the Chriftian church. 
XIV. Notwithſtanding all this, it is manifeſt, 
that the religious opinions which ſtill diſtinguiſh 
tlie Mennonues from other Chriſtian commu- 
.vities, flow direMly from the ancient doQtine of 
the Anabaptiſts concerning the nature of the 
church. Tt is in conſequence of this Je ine 
that they admit none to the ſacrament of bapti/m 
But perſons that are come 16 the full uſe of their 
redſon; ; becauſe infants are incapable of binding 
"themſelves to a holy life: it is in conſequence 
_ of the ſaine'doQrine, that they neither admit civil 
rulers into "their communion, nor allow any of 
their members to perform the funddions of magi/- 
tracy; for where there are no malefactors, ma- 
gillrates are uſeleſs. Hence they deny the lau- 
Jul neſs of. reßelling Force by force, and conſider 
. war, im all 205 Shapes, as unchriſtiun and unjuſt; 
for as thoſe who are perfectly holy, can neither be 
\Provoked by injuries, nor commit them, they do 
not fland in need of the force of arms. Nor 
can it be imagined, that they ſfould refuſe to 
confirm their teſtimony by an oath upon any other 
foundation than this, that /e perfect members of a 
holy church can neither diſſemble nor decerve. It was ot, 
„„ certainly 46 
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XV. The rules, of moral diſcipline, that were 
formerly obſeryed. by the Mennonites, : were 


4 


They alledged, that Chriſt had E a 


had been delivered by Moſes; and they ex- 
cluded from their communion all, ſuch as der 


and gravity in their looks, their geſtüres, their 


clothing. and their table. But- this primitive 


| '% a 


auſterity is greatly diminiſhed in the more con- 


| fiderable ſects of the Mennoniteg. The opulence 


ans, their 


they have acquired, by their, induſtry and com- 


merce, has relaxed, their ſeverity, ant ſoftened 


their manners. There are, however, till, ſome 
remains Of the ſeverity,o manners that px gal! J 


formerly among the Ana pulls; put ente 
91 4 


only to be found among thoſe; wh LE, remoię 


from great and populous cities. 
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XVI. The Anabapitiſts, however divided on 
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ether ſubjects, were agreed, in their notions 
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different denominations, was moreover engaged 


oflearfiing and philofophy, which, in former times, 
they unanimouſly conſidered as the peſts of the 
Chriſtian church. The rigid Mennonites per- 
fevere ſtill in the ſyſtem of their anceſtors, and, 
neglecting totally the culture of the ſciences, 


dedote themſelves entirely to trade, manual in- 


duſtry, and the mechanic arts. The Water. 


landians, indeed, are honourably diſtinguiſhed 


from the other Anabaptiſts in this. For they 
permit ſeveral members of their community to 
apply themfelves to the ſtudy of the languages, 
Hiſtory, antiquities, and more eſpecially of 
phyſic, whoſe uſefulneſs and importance they do 


not pretend to deny; and hence it happens, that 


in our times, ſo many paſtors among the Men- 
nonites aſſume the profeſſion of phyſicians. It 
was in conſequence of this change of fentiment 
that they erected, not long ago, a public ſeminary 
at Amſterdam, in which there is always a perſon 
of eminent abilities choſen as profeſſor of phi- 
Toſopby.” But, though theſe moderate Ana- 


| baptilts 1 the benefit which may be 


derived from philoſophy and the ſciences, yet 
they ſtill perſevere fo far in their ancient pre- 
—.— as to conſider theology as a ſyſtem that 
Bas no connexion with them; and, conſequently, 
they are of opinion, that, in order to preſerve it 


pure and untainted, none ſhould blend the dic- 


tates of philoſophy with the doctrines of religion. 
XVII. The Mennonites, after having been long 
in a precarious ſituation, obtained a ſettlement in 
the United Provinces, under the ſhade of a legal 
toleration procured for them by William, prince 
of Orange, the glorious founder of Belgic liberty. 
This illuſtrious chief, who ated from principle 
in allowing liberty of conſcience to Chriſtians of 


by 
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by gratitude to favour the Mennonites, who: had 


aſſiſted him, in the year 167, with a con- 


ſiderable ſum of money, when his coffers were 
almoſt exhauſted. The fruits, however, of this 
toleration, were not immediately enjoyed by:all 
the Anabaptiſts. For, in ſeveral places, both the 
civil magiſtrates and the clergy made an obſtinate 


oppoſition. to the will of the prince; particularly = 


in the province of Zealand and the city of Am- 
ſterdam. But this oppoſition was im à great 
meaſure conquered; before the concluſion of this 
century, partly by the reſolution. of Wiltamthe 
Firſt and his fon Maurice, and partly by.the-ex- 
emplary conduct of the Mennonites, who mani- 
feſted their zealous attachment to the republic 

on ſeveral occaſions, and redoubled the pre- 


a that might remove all grounds: of ſuſ- 


picion to their difadvantage. But it was not 


before the following century, that their liberty” 
and tranquillity were fixed upon ſolid ſodnda- 


tions, when, by a Confeſſion of Faith, publilhediin 
the year 1626, they cleared themſelves from the 


itation of thoſe pernicious errors that had 


been laid to their charge: 259} ie nog 
XVIII. The ſect in England derive their. 


origin from the German and Dutch Mennonites g 


and, in former times, adopted their dołtrine in 
all points. That indeed is, by nod means, the 
caſe: at preſent; for the: Engliſh! Anabaptiſis 
differ in many things, both hr the ancientand' 


modern Mennonites. They are! divided into 


two ſects. One of which is diſtinguiſved by the 
denomination of General Anabaptiſts and the 


other by that of Particular or Calvin iſtical. 


The latter ſeft ſettled chiefly at London, and in 
the towns and villages adjacent; and, at this day, 


retain no more of the * docktines and 


„„ 23 | inflitutions 
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{tration of baptiſm by immerſion, and the refuſal 
of that ſacrament to infants. And they have 
none of thoſe ſcruples relating to oaths, war, and 
the functions of magiſtracy, that still remain 


among even the moſt rational part of the modern 


Menuonites. They obſerve in their congre- 
gations the fre rules of government, and the 
lame method of: worſhip, as the Preſbyterians. 
From their Confeſſion ” Faith publiſhed i in the 
year 164, it appears, that their ſentiments 
were the Rane then, as they are at this 

XIX. The Ceneral Anabaptiſls are diſperſed 


in great numbers through ſeveral counties of 
England, and are, for the moſt part, perſons of 


mean condition, and almoſt totally: deſtitute ob 
learning. They receive among them perſons ob 
every-lett, even Socinians and Arians; nor do 
rejett any from their communion who pro- 

ſeſs themſelves Chriſtians, and receive the Holy 
Soriptures as the rule of faith. The following 
ſentiments are peculiar to them; 1. After the 
manner of the ancient Mennonites, they look 


upon their ſect as the only true Chriſtian church, 
aud conſequently ſhun, with the moſt ſcrupu- 


lous caution, the communion of all other re- 


ligious ſocieties. 2. They dip only once, and 


not three times, as is practiſed elſewhere, the 


candidates for baptiſm, and conſider it as a mat- 
ok indifference whether that ſacrament be 


adminiſtered in the name of Father, Son, and 


Holy Ghoſt, or in that of Chriſt alone. g. They 
believe that the ſoul, ſrom the moment that the 
body dies until its reſurre&ion, remains in a ſtate 
of perfe& 'inſenſibility. And 4. ſeveral of 


them oblexve me * as well as the Chriſtian 
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The Hillory my the Socinians. 
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I. "HE Social al ſaid to TO derived 


this denomination from the illuſtrioug 5 


ih * the Sozzint, which flonriſhed' a long 

time at Sienna in Tufcany, and produce 

feveral eminent men, and among others Lælius 
and Fauſtus Sozinus, the founders of this ſect. 
The former was the ſon of Marianus, a famous 
lawyer, and was himſelf a man of uncommon 
learning. Being forced to leave his country, in 
the year 1547, on account of the diſguſt he had 
conceived againſt popery, he travelled through 
France, England, Holland, Germany, and Poland, 
in order to come at the truth. After this he 
fettled at Zurich, where he died in the year 1562, 
before he had arrived at the fortieth year of his 


age. His mild and gentle diſpofition rendered 


him averſe from whatever had the air of con- 
tention. He adopted the Helvetic confeſſion of 


faith, and profeſſed himſelf a member of the 


church of Switzerland; but this did not engage 
him to | conceal entirely the doubts he had' 


formed in relation to certain points of religion. 


His ſentiments were propagated, in a more. 
public manner, after his death; ſince Fauſtus, 
his nephew, drew from his papers that religious 
ſyſtem * which the ſect of the Socinians was 
founded. 
II. The origin of Sotinteniüm may be traced 
to the earlieſt period of the Reformation. For 
Er had that happy r taken place, 
when 


1 
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when a ſet of men began to undermine the 
doftrine of Chriſt's Divznty. The efforts of 
theſe men were oppoſed with united zeal by the 
Romiſh, Reformed, and Lutheran churches, and 
their deſigns were ſo far diſconcerted, as to 
prevent their forming themſelves into a per- 
manent ſect. So early as the year 1524, the 
ezuunity, of Chriſt was apenly, denied by Lewis 
Hetzer, one of the, wandering Anabaptiſts. 
And there were not wanting. among the firſt 
Anabaptiſts, ſeveral,perſons who entertained the 
opinions of Hetzer. A. doctrine of a fimilar 
| kind was propagated, in the year 1530, in 
Switzerland, Augſburg, and among the Griſons, 
by. a perſon, whole name was Claudius, who, by 

is oppoſition; to, Chriſt's divinity, excited no 
mall, commations. But none of theſe, new 
teachers were ſo far encouraged by the number 
of thein followers, as to form a regular ſet. 
4 III. } The attempts of Michael Servede, 509 
Servetus, a Spaniſh phyſician, were more alarm- 
ing to thofe who had the cauſe, of religion at 
heart. He was born at, Villa nueva, in the 
Kingdom of Arragon, diſtinguiſhed, himſelf by 
the ſuperiority ol his genius, and had made a 
conſiderable. progreſs in various branches of 
ſcience. In the years 1531 and 1532, he pub- 
liſhed, in L. at in, his Seven Books concerning the 
egrons ilias are contained in | the doctrine |of the 
Trinity. Same years after this he travelled into 
France, and, after a variety of adventures, ſettled 
at Vienne in Dauphiné, where he applied him - 
. lf, with ſucęeſs, to the practice of 7 gears It 


was here, that he ſeemed to be ſeized with a 
paſſion for refurming (in his way), and many 
things congurred to favour his deſigns, ſuch as 
the fre ol his genius, the extent of his learning. 
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the power of his eloquence, the ſtrength. of his 
reſolution, and an appearance, at leaſt, of piety, 
that rendered all the 1eft doubly engaging. Ad 


to all this, the protection and friendſhip of many 


perſons of weight, in France, Germany, and 
Italy, which Servetus had obtained by his talents 
both natural and acquired. But, notwithſtanding 


4 14 1 ni ĩ⸗ͤ—.,,, , , 1 * 
theſe ſignal advantages, all his views were dil- 


* 
2 


appointed by Calvin, who, whien Servetus had 
elcaped from his priſon at Vienne, and was 
i | through CE SeHand, in order to 
eek refuge in Italy, cauſed him to be appre- 
hended at Geneva, in the year 1553, and had an 
accuſation of blaſphemy brought againſt him 
before the council. The iſſue of this accuſation 
was fatal to Servetus, who, adhering reſolutely to 


the opinions he had embraced, was, by, a ſen- 
tence of the court, declared an obſtinate heretic, 


and, in conſequence' thereof, condemned to the 


' Ir is impoſſible to juſtify the conduct of Calvin 


in the caſe of Servetus, whoſe death will be an 
indelible ' reproach upon his character. The 
only thing that can be alledged, not to efface, 
but to diminiſh his crime, is, that it was no eaſy 


matter for him to diveſt himſelf at once of that 
perſecuting ſpirit, which had been ſo long 


nouriſhed and ſtrengthened by the popiſn re- 


ligion in which he was educated. It was a re- 


maining portion of the ſpirit of popery in Calvin 


that kindled his 


3 


unchriſtian zeal againſt the 


wretched Servetus. 


IV. The origin and progreſs of the Socinian 


doctrine ſeem eaſy to be traced out. There 


were certain ſects, againſt whom the Roman- 


catholics, Lutherans, and Calviniſts, were united; 
namely, the Anabaptiſts, and thoſe who denied 


the 
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To avoid the conſequences of 


95 a formidable pppolition,, great numbers of 
oth claſſes retired into Poland. However, on 
their firſt arrival, they proceeded with circum- 
ſpection and prudence, and explained their ſen- 


gene 


2 
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Fee wah muc caution, not knowing how 
r their opinions would be Heated with indul 


Thus they lived in 1 during ſeveral 
years, and mixed with the 


Lutherans and Calvi- 
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niſls, who had already obtained a ſolid ſettlement 
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in Poland, and who admitted them into their 
communion. But they, were not lopg ſatisfied 


with this ſtate of reſtraint ; having 
themſelves into the friendlhip of ſe 


inſinuated 
everal noble 


[ 


and opulent families, they began to declare, in 
an open manner, their oppoſition to doctrines 
generally received among Chriſtians. Hence 
aroſe violent conteſts between them and the 
Reformed churches, with which they had been 
principally connected. Theſe diſſenſions drew 
e aftgnyon of the government, and occalioned, 
in the year 1565, a reſolution of the diet of 


Fe, grdering, the: 
diſlintt congregation. 
had not carried matters 


innovators: to form a 
e r. 
Hitherto, indeed, they 


ſo far as they did after- 


Wards; for they profeſſed chiefly the Arian 
doctrine concerning the divine_nature, maintain- - 
ing that the Son and the Holy Ghoſt were two 


dilt; 


8 
9 
„ 


25 


ſubor 


natures, begotten by God the Father, and 
ee ee eee 
The Unitarians, being thus ſeparated from 


the other religious ſocieties in Poland, had many 
difficulties to encounter. They were threatened 


withaft 


- 2. gs it 7? | 
of Roman 


* 
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ormidable proſpett from the united efforts 


Catholics, Lutherans, and Calviniſts: 


and they dreaded the effects of inteſtine diſcord, 
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orators, acquired ſuch a ma 
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the doctrine of the Arians, and to Rae no 


* 


of a divine meſſenger... A third i var box fill 


were extricated. out of theſe / difficulties by the 


* a aA F# 


in a little time, the faftions that threatened the 
ruin of their community, erected flouriſhing 
congregations at Cracow, Lublin, Pinczow, Luc 

Smila (a town belonging to the famous Dudith,i) 
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3 This Dudith, who was certainly one of the moſt learned 
and eminent men of the ſixteenth century, was born at 


Buda, in the year 1593 ànd after; having ſtudied in the moſt 
famous univerſities, and travelled, through almoſt all the countries 


of Europe, was named to the biſhopric of Tinia, by the Em- 
ror Ferdinand, and made privy-counſellor to that prince. He 
bo „by the force of his ente ſtudy of the ancient 
erly and irreſiſtible eloquence, that 

in all public deliberations be carried all before him. 


In the council, where he was ſent in the name of the 
emperor and of the Hungarian clergy, he ſpoke; with ſuch 


energy againſt ſeveral abuſes of the church of Rome, and parti- 


_citlarly againſt the celibacy of the -elergy, that the pope, being 


informed thereof by his legates, ſolicited the emperor to recal 
him. Ferdinand complied; but, having heard Dudith's report 
of what paſled in that famous council, he approved of his con- 
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- who gave them a ſettlement in the city 


( 
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*. 


and in ſeveral other places both in Poland and 
Lichuania, and obtained the privilege of printing 
their productions and thoſe of 7 brethren 
without moleſtation. All theſe advantages were 
crowned by a ſignal mark of munificence they 
received from Jo. Sienienius, palatine of Podolia, 
1 e > city of Ra. 
cow, which he had himſelf built, in the year 


1569, in the diſtrict of Sendomir. This extraor- 


dinary favour was peculiarly adapted to better 


liſhed in the year 1572. The 
before this, a Poliſh: verſion of the ſacred wri- 


Js * 8" 
6+ 4: ## 
0 


the ſtate of the Unitarians, who were, hitherto, 


diſperſed far and wide in the midſt of their 
enemies. Accordingly they now looked upon 
their eſtabliſhment as permanent and ſtable, and 
declared Racow the centre of 'their community, 
where their diſtant and diſperſed members might 
unite their counſels and hold their deliberations. 
VI. When they ſaw their affairs in this pro- 


miſing ſituation, the firſt thing that employed 


their attention was a tranſlation of the Bible into 
the Poliſh language, which was accordingly pub- 
had, indeed, 


tings, which they had compoſed, jointly with the 
Helvetic doctors, in the year 1505, while they 
lived in communion with that church. But after 


Aut, aud rewarded bien with the biſhopric of Chonat.. He af. 
 terwards married a maid of honour of the queen of Hungary, 


and reſigned his biſhopric ; the emperor, however, ſtill continued 


His friend and proteftor- The papal excommunication was le- 
velled at his head, but he treated it with contempt. 


| Tired of 
the fopperies and ſuperſtitions of the church of Rome, he retired 


to Cracow, where he embraced the proteſtant * publicly. 


He was well acquainted with ſeveral branches of philoſophy and 


the mathematics, and with the ſciences of phyſic, hiſtory, theology, 
and the civil law. He had ſomething majeſtic in his figure, and 
in the air of his countenance,” His life was regular and virtuous, 
his manners elegant and eaſy, and his benevolence warm and 
extenſive. © 25 1 e e 
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; the breach of that communion, this Verſion lo | 
1 its credit among them, as it did not anſwer their 

e views. After they had finiſhed their new Ver. 

7 hon, they drew up a ſummary of their religious 
doctrine, which was publiſhed at Cracow, in the 
. year 1574, under the title of Catechiſm, or Con- 
r efron of the Unitarians. The [yſtem of religion 


4 that is contained 1n this Catechiſm, 1s remarkable 
r for its ſimplicity, and is neither loaded with 
: icholaſtic terms nor ſubtle diſcuſſions ; but it 
r nevertheleſs breathes, in ſeveral places, the ſpirit 
1 of Socinianiſm, even in thoſe parts of it which 
| its authors look upon as moſt important. Nor 


will this appear ſurpriſing to thoſe who conſider, 


, that the papers of Lælius Socinus, which he 
; undoubtedly left behind him in Poland, were in 
- the hands of many; and that, by the peruſal of 
[ them, the Arians, who had formerly the upper 
ö hand in the community of the Unitarians, were 


engaged to change their ſentiments concerning 
N the nature and mediation of Chriſt. Jo 
. VII. The dexterity of Fauſtus Socinus gave a 
> new face to the ſe& of the Unitarians, of which 
he became the zealous and induſtrious patron. 
He was a man of genius, but of little learning ; 
firm in his purpoſes, and ſteady in his mealures ; 
much inferior in knowledge to his uncle Lælius, 


* 


N while he ſurpaſſed him greatly in courage and 
; reſolution. After having wandered through 
f ſeveral countries of Europe, he ſettled, in the 
, year 1579, among the Unitarians in Poland, and 
3 at his arrival there ſuffered many vexations and, 
much oppoſition from a conſiderable number of. 
perfons. And indeed it is evident, that the 
; religious ſyſtem of Fauſtus Socinus, which he is 


ſaid to have drawn from the papers of his uncle 
Lzlius, was much leſs remarkable for us ſim- 


Vol. III. Aa plwicity 


* 
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plicity than that of the Unitarians. - He 
mT ANEY however, at laſt, over all difficulties 
by the power of his eloquence, the ſpirit and 
addreſs that reigned in his compoſitions, the 
elegance and gentleneſs of his manners, and the 
favour and protection of the nobility, which he 
had acquired by his happy talents. By ſeizing 
the occafions when it was prudent to yield, and 
improving the moments that demanded reſolu- 
tion, he ſtemmed dexterouſly and courageouſly 
the torrent of oppoſition, and beheld the Uni- 
tarians ſubmitting to his doctrine, which they 
had before treated with indignation and con- 
tempt. They, in effect, laid aſide all feuds and 
controverſies, and formed themſelves into one 
community under his direction. 
VIII. Thus did Socinus introduce a conſider- 
able change into the ancient Unitarian ſyſtem, 
which, before his time, was ill digeſted, ill ex- 
preſſed, and chargeable in many places with 
ambiguity and incoherence. He diſguiſed its 
inconſiſtencies, gave it an air of connexion, 
method and elegance, and defended it with much 
more dexterity and art, than had ever been 
_ diſcovered by its former patrons. And, ac- 
cordingly, the affairs of the Utara ut on a 
new face. Under the protection of ſuch a 
28 and inſinuating chief, the little flock, 
dat had been hitherto deſtitute of ſtrength and 
courage, grew apace, and, all of a ſudden, aroſe 
to a high degree of credit and influence. Its, 
number was augmented by proſelytes of all 
ranks and orders. Of theſe ſome were dil- 
tinguiſhed by their nobility, others by their 
opulence, others by their addreſs, and many by 
their learning and eloquence. But now the * 
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of the Unitarians, being changed, required a new 


confeſſion of faith. The ancient Catechiſin, which 
was no more than a rude and incoherent ſketch, 
was therefore laid aſide, and anew form of doctrine 
drawn up by Socinus himſelf. This form was 
0 by ſome, augmented by others, and 
reviſed by all the Socinian doctors; and, having 
thus. acquired a competent degree of accuracy, 
was publiſhed under the title of the Catechi/m of 
Racow, and is ſtill conſidered as the Confeſhon of 
Faith. of the whole ſet. An unexpetted cir- 


cumſtance crowned all, and ſeemed to leave 
them nothing further to deſire, and this wass 


the zealous protection of Jacobus a Sienno, to 
whom Racow belonged. This new | patron, 
ſeparating himſelf from the Reformed church, 


in the year 1600, embraced the doctrine and 


communion of the Socinians, and, about two, 
years after, eretted in his own city, which he 


. declared their metropolis, a public ſchool, de- 


2 


- 


ſigned as a ſeminary for their church. 


IX. From Poland, the doctrine of Sacindes | 


made its way into Tranſylvania in the year 156g, 
and that, principally, by the influence of George 
Blandrata, a celebrated phyſician, whom Si- 
giſmund, at that time ſovereign of the country, 


had invited to his court. Blandrata was a man 


of uncommon addreſs, had a deep knowledge of 
men and things, and was particularly acquainted»: 


with the manners, tranſactions, and / intrigues of 


courts. He had brought with him a. Socinian-: 
miniſter, who ſeconded his efforts with ſuch zeal, 


chat by their united ſolicitations and labours they » 


engaged the prince and the 7 part of the 
nobility in their cauſe, and obtained for the 


miniſters and members of their communion the 
privilege of profeſſing and propagating their 
| a 2 doctrines 


— 
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doctrines in a public manner. The Batori, in- and 
deed, who were afterwards choſen dukes of and 
Tranſylvania, were, by no means, prejudiced in van 
their favour ; but the ſect was grown ſo power- the 
ful by its numbers, that they could not, in' pru- fou 
dence, attempt to ſuppreſs it. Such alſo was tim 
the caſe with the ſucceſſors of the Batori; they ten 
deſied ardently to extirpate this ſociety; but ma 
never could: ſo that to this day the Socinians wh 
profeſs their religion publicly in this province, ut 
and, indeed, in it alone; and have their churches col 
and ſeminaries of learning, and hold their eccle- cel 
ſiaſtical affemblies. About the ſame time the vig 
Socinians endeavoured to form ſettlements in for 
Hungary and Auſtria; but theſe attempts were no 
defeated by the oppoſition both of the Roman- in 
catholic and Reformed churches. Ac 
X. No ſooner had the Socinians obtained a th 
ſolid ſettlement at Racow, but zeal and ambi- thi 
tion ſuggeſted to them views of a flill more ex- th 
tenſive nature. Encouraged by the protection du 
of men in power, they began to lay plans for the fo 
enlargement of their community, and meditated en 
nothing leſs than the propagation of their m 
doQrine through all the ſtates of Europe. The 
firſt ſtep they took, was the publication of a th 
conliderable number of books, deſigned to ri 
illuſtrate and defend their theological ſyſtem. 0 
Theſe books, which were compoſed by their th 
moſt artful doctors, were printed at Racow, and th 
diſperſed with the utmoſt induftry through dit- fr 
ferent countries. They alſo ſent miſſionaries to tl 
ſeveral places, towards the concluſion of this n 
century, in order to make ere and to ere᷑t * 
new congregations. Theſe miffionaries ſeemed ſe 
every way qualified to gain credit to their cauſe, p 
as ſome of them were diſtinguiſhed by their birth, d 


bs and 
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and others by their learning and eloquence; 
and yet, notwithſtanding theſe uncommon ad- 
vantages, they failed, almoſt every where, in 
their attempts. A ſmall congregation was 
founded at Dantzic, which ſubſiſted for ſome 
time, and then dwindled to nothing. The firſt at- 
tempts to promote the cauſe in Holland were 
made by Eraſmus Johannis. After him others 
who were the main pillars of the ſect, uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to gain diſciples in that 
country; nor were their labours wholly unſuc- 
ceſsful, though the zeal of the clergy and the 
vigilance of the magiſtrates prevented their 
forming any regular aſſemblies. Socinianiſm did 
not meet with a better reception in Britain than 
in Holland. It was introduced into Germany by 
Adam Neuſer, and other emiſſaries, who infected 
the Palatinate, having entered into a league with 
the Tranſylvanians at the critical period, when 
the affairs of the Unitarians in Poland carried a 
dubious aſpect. But this pernicious league was 
foon dect and the ſchemes of its autliors 


entirely diſconcerted; upon which Neuſer went 
into Turkey, and enliſted among the Janizanes. 


XI. Although the Socinians profeſs to believe 
that all our knowledge of divine things is de- 


rived ſolely from the Holy Scriptures; , yet, 


when their writings are peruſed with attention, 
they will be found to attribute more to Reaſon 
than to the infpired Writings. For they 


frequently infinuate, nay declare plainly, that 


the ſacred penmen were guilty of ſeveral 
miſtakes, from a defect of memory, as well as a 
want of capacity: that they expreſſed their 
ſentiments without perſpicuity, and rendered the 
plaineſt things 'obſcure by their pompous and 


diffuſe Aſiatic ſtyle. It is eaſy to ſee what they 
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had in view by maintaining propoſitions of this 
Kind. They aimed at nothing leſs than the 
eſtabliſhment of the following general rule, 2. 
that the hiſtory of the Jews and of Jeſus Chriſt 
was indeed to be derived from the books of. the 
Old and New Teſtament, and that it was not law- 
ful to entertain the leaſt doubt concerning the 
authenticity of theſe books; but that the par- 
ticular doòrines which they contain, were, 
neverthelefs, to be explained in ſuch a manner 
as to render them conformable to the dictates of 
reaſon. They meant, that no doctrine ought 
to be acknowledged as divine, all whoſe parts 
are not level to the comprehenſion of the human 
underſtanding. 8 3 
XII. In conſequence of this leading maxim, 
the Socinians either reject without exception, or 
change and accommodate to their capacities, all 
thoſe doctrines relating to the nature of God and 
of Jeſus Chriſt, the plan of redemption, and the 
eternal rewards and puniſhments-unfolded in the 
Goſpel, which they cannot comprehend. The 
ſum of their theology is as follows: © God, who 
is infinitely more perfect than man, though of a 
ſimilar nature in {ome reſpects, exerted an act of 
that power by which he governs all things; in 
conſequence of which an extraordinary perſon 
was born of the Virgin Mary. That perſon was 
eas Chriſt, whom God firft tranſlated to 
heaven by that portion of his divine power, 
which is called the Holy Ghoſt, and having in- 
ſtructed him there in the knowledge of his will 
and deſigns, ſent him again mto this world, to 
promulgate to mankind a new rule of life, more 
excellent than that under which they had 
formerly lived, to propagate divine truth by his 
miniſtry, and to confirm it by his death. _ 
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every one whoſe will leads that way) ſhall one 
day be clothed with new bodies, and inhabit 
eternally thoſe bleſſed regions, where God 
himſelf immediately reſides. Such, on the 


_ contrary, as are diſobedient, ſhall undergo ex- 


quiſite torments which ſhall be ſucceeded by 


annihilation.” bh 


XIII. The Socinian theology naturally leads 
its doctorg to confine their rules of virtue to 


external actions. On the one hand, they deny 
the influence of a divine ſpirit upon the minds 
of men; and, on the other, they acknowledge 
that no mortal is able to ſuppreſs or extinguiſh his 


ſinful propenſities. Hence they declare all thoſe 


to be true Chriſtians, ' whoſe words and external 
actions are conformable to the Divine law. Yet 
they maintain that the great end of Chriſt's miſhon 
was to exhibit a new law, diſtinguiſhed from all 
others by its unblemiſhed ſanctity. 


XIV. kt mult carefully be oblerett- check. 


Catechiſm of Racow, which moſt people look 


upon as the ſtandard of Socinianiſm, is, in reality, 


no more than a collection of the popular tenets 
of the Socinians, and by no means a juſt repre- 
ſentation of the ſecret opinions and ſentiments 
of their doctors. It ſeems to have been leſs 
compoſed for the uſe of the Socinians themſelves, 
than to impoſe upon ſtrangers, and to mitigate 
the indignation which the tenets of this com- 
munity had excited in the minds of many. 
Hence it never obtained among the Socinians: 


the authority of a public confeſſion or rule of 


faith; and hence the doctors of that ſect were 
authoriſed to correct and contraditt it, or to 
ſubſtitute another form of dottrine in its place. 

| | XV. The 


| « Thoſe who obey. the voice of this. Divine 
Teacher, (and this obedience is in the power of 
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that Chriſt was not begotten by an extraordinary 
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XV. The firſt founders and patrons of this 


ſet were 1 diſtinguiſhed by their learn- 
ing and genius. 


| ut their ſucceſſors did not 
keep up the reputation they Had univerſally ob- 
tarned. The Unitarians in Poland ſeem to 
have had little ambition of ſcience. They gave 
no encouragement to learning; and appeared lit. 
tle ſolicitous of having in their community ſubtle 
doctors and learned diſputants. But afterwards 
they changed their ſentiments, and became ſen- 
ſible of the neceſity of encouraging a zeal for 
the ſciences. This zeal increaſed greatly from 
the time that Fauſtus Socinus put himſelf at the 
head of their tottering ſect. At that time many 
perſons, diſtinguiſhed by their birth, education 
and talents, embraced its doctrine. Then the 


youth were taught the rules of eloquence and 
rhetoric; and 'inftrufted in the Oriental, Greek, 
and Latin literature. 


XVI. It has been already obſerved, that the 


- Unitarians had no ſooner ſeparated themfelves 


from the Reformed churches in Poland, than 
they became a prey to inteſtine diviſions. The 
ſeas, produced by theſe diviſions, - were not all 
equally obſtinate. Some of them entertained 
pacifc diſpoſitions. But two particularly main- 


" tained tenaciouſly their ſentiments, and per- 


ſiſted in their ſeparation ; theſe were the Bud: 
naans and the Farn»oians. The former were fo 
called from their leader Simon Budnæus, a man 
of conſiderable acuteneſs, who, more dexterous 
than the reſt of his brethren in deducing con- 
ſequences from. their principles, denied flatly all 
kinds of religious worſhip to Jeſus Chriſt. Nor 
did Budnzus ſtop here; in order to give a more 
ſpecious colour to this capital error, he afferted 


act 
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act of-Divine power, but that he was born, like 
other men, in a natural way. This hypotheſis, 
however conſormable to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Socinianiſm, appeared impious to the 
greateſt part of that community. Hence Budnæus, 
who had gained a great number of proſelytes, 
was depoſed from his miniſterial functions in the 
year 1584, and publicly excommunicated with all 
his diſciples. {566 Hil volt © 

XVII. This doftrine was ſoon after adopted 
by Francis Davides, a Hungarian, who was the 
ſuperintendent of the Socinian churches in 
Tranſylvania, and who oppoſed with the greateſt 
ardour and obſtinacy the offering up prayers and 


divine worſhip to Jeſus Chriſt. Several methods 
were uſed to reclaim him. Blandrata employed- 
all his eloquence for this purpoſe, and, to render 


his remonſtrances ſtill more effectual, ſent for 
Fauſtus Socinus, who went accordingly into Tran- 
ſylvania in the year 1573, and ſeconded his argu- 
ments with the utmoſt zeal and perſeverance. 
But Davides remained unmoved, and was, in 
conſequence of this obſtinate error, thrown into 
priſon by Chriſtopher Bathory, prince of Tran- 
ſylvania; where he died in the year 1579, in an 

advanced age. | | 
XVIII. The Farnovians were treated by the So- 
cinians with much more indulgence. They were 
neither excluded from communion, nor obliged 
to renounce their peculiar tenets; they were only 
exhorted to conceal them, and not to publiſh 
them in their diſcourſes from the pulpit. This 
branch of the Socinians was ſo called from 
Stanislaus Farnovius, who preferred the Arian 
ſyſtem to that of the Socinians, and conſequently 
aſſerted that Chriſt had been produced out of 
nothing, by the Supreme Being, before the 
creation 
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XV. The firſt founders and patrons of this 
ſett were beweg diſtinguiſhed by their learn- 
ing and genius. But their ſucceſſors did not 
keep up the reputation they had univerſally ob- 
tained.  The- Unitanians in Poland ſeem to 
have had little ambition of ſcience. They gave 
no encouragement to learning; and appeared lit- 
tle ſolicitous of having in their community ſubtle 
doctors and learned diſputants. But afterwards 
they changed their ſentiments, and became ſen- 
ſible of the neceſity of encouraging a zeal for 
the ſciences. ' This zeal increaſed greatly from 
the time that Fauſtus Socinus put himſelf at the 
head of their tottering ſect. At that time many 
perſons, diſtinguiſhed by their birth, education 
and talents, embraced its doctrine. Then the 
youth were taught the rules of eloquence and 
rhetoric; and inſtructed in the Oriental, Greek, 
and Latin literature. 
XVI. It has been already obſerved, that the 
Unitarians had no ſooner ſeparated themfelves 
from the Reformed churches in Poland, than 
they became a prey to inteſtine diviſions. The 
ſeas. produced by theſe diviſions, were not all 
equally obſtinate. Some of them entertained 
paciſic diſpoſitions. But two particularly main- 
tained tenaciouſly their ſentiments, and per- 
ſiſted in their ſeparation ; theſe were the Bud: 
næans and the Farnavians. The former were ſo 
called from their leader Simon Budnæus, a man 
of conſiderable acuteneſs, who, more dexterous 
than the reſt of his brethren in deducing con- 
ſequences from. their principles, denied flatly all 
kinds of religious worſhip to Jeſus Chriſt. Nor 
did Budnæus ſtop here; in order to give a more 
ſpecious colour to this capital error, he aſſerted 
that Chriſt was not begotten by an „ 
e | ac 
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act of-Divine power, but that he was born, like 
other men, in a natural way. This hypotheſis, 
however conformable to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Socinianiſm, appeared impious to the 
greateſt part of that community. Hence Budnæus, 
who had gained a great number of proſelytes, 
was depoſed from his miniſterial functions in the 


is diſciples. _ 


75 ar 1584, and publicly excommunicated with all 


XVII. This doctrine was ſoon after adopted 


by Francis Davides, a Hungarian, who was the 
ſuperintendent of the Socinian churches in 
Tranſylvania, and who oppoſed with the greateſt 


ardour and obſtinacy the offering up prayers and 
divine worſhip to Jeſus Chriſt. Several methods 
were uſed to reclaim him. Blandrata employed 
all his eloquence for this purpoſe, and, to render 


his remonſtrances ſtill more effeRual, ſent for 
Fauſtus Socinus, who went accordingly into Tran- 
ſylvania in the year 1573, and ſeconded his argu- 


ments with the utmoſt zeal and perſeverance. 


But Davides remained unmoved, and was, in 
conſequence of this obſtinate error, thrown into 
priſon by Chriſtopher Bathory, prince of Tran- 
ſylvania; where he died in the year 1579, in an 
advanced age. | 
XVIII. The Farnovians were treated by the So- 
cinians with much more indulgence. They were 
neither excluded from communion, nor obliged 
to renounce their peculiar tenets; they were only 
exhorted to conceal them, and not to publiſh 
them in their diſcourſes from the pulpit. This 
branch of the Socinians was ſo called from 
Stanislaus Farnovius, who preferred the Arian 
ſyſtem to that of the Socinians, and conſequently 
aſſerted that Chriſt had been produced out of 


nothing, by the Supreme Being, before the 


creation 
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creation of this world. It is not ſo wal to ſay, 
what his ſentiments. were concerning the Holy 


Ghoſt; all we know of that matter is, that be 
warned his diſciples "againſt paying religious 


worſhip to that divine Spirit. Farnovius ſepa- 
rated from the other Unitarians in the year 
1568, and was followed by ſeveral perſons emi- 
nent on account of their learning, and their 
rank. They did not, however, form themſelves 
into a permanent ſect. 


putants, brought many of them back, and con- 
ſiderable numbers were regained by Fauſtus 


Soci nus. So that, at * the whole faction, 
being deprived of its chief, who died in the 
year 16 16, was N abroad, 8 reduced to 


— 
* 


\ b l 


The lenity of the So- 
cinians, together with the dexterity of their diſ- 
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I. ITE attempts made by the pontiffs in the 

4 preceding century, to advance the glory 
of the ſee of Rome, by extending the limits of 
the Chriſtian church through diſtant nations, met 
with much oppoſition ; and, as they were nei- 
ther well conducted nor properly ſupported, 
their fruits were neither abundant nor perma- 
nent. But in this century the ſame. attempts 
were crowned with ſucceſs, and contributed not 
a little to give new flability to the tottering 
grandeur of the papacy. They were begun. by 


Gregory XV. who founded at Rome, in the 


year 1622, the famous Congregation for the. 
propagation of the faith. , This congregation, 
which conſiſts of thirteen. cardinals, . two prieſts, 
one monk, and a ſecretary, is deſigned. to pro- 
pagate the religion of Rome in all corners of 


the world. Its, riches and poſſeſſions. were ſo 


prodigiouſly augmented by the munificence. of, 
Urban VIII. and the liberality of an incredible 
number of donors, that its funds are, at this day, 
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adequate to the moſt expenſive undertakings, nec. 
And, indeed, the rprifes of this Congregation diſte 
are great and extenſive. By it a vaſt number to . 
of miſſionaries are ſent to the remoteſt parts of Spa 


the world; books of various kinds publiſhed, to all h 
facilitate the ſtudy of foreign languages; the whi 


ſacred writings and other productions ſent abroad iis 
to the moſt diſtant corners of the globe, and of 
exhibited to each nation in their own language eve! 
and characters; ſeminaries founded for the com 
education of a prodigious number of young men rect 
ſet apart for the foreign miſſions; and houſes chu. 
erected for the inſtruction and ſupport of the cha! 
Pagan youths that are yearly ſent from abroad to Foy, 
Rome, that they may return from thence into Gre 
their reſpective countries, and become the * 
inſtructors of their Brethren: not to mention duc. 
the charitable eſtabhſhments that are deſigned In t. 
for the relief and ſupport of thoſe who have the | 
fuffered baniſhment, or been involved in other thoſ 
- calamities, on account of their attachment to eccl 
the religion of Rome. Such are the compli- the 
cated ſchemes, with the execution of which thol 
this congregation is charged; but theſe are not Chr 
the only objetis of its attention; its views are apof 
vaſt, and its exploits almoſt incredible. Its Coc 
members hold their aſſemblies in a magnificent and 
palace, whoſe ſituation adds luſtre to its beauty theſ 
and grandeur. _ 3 rev | 
II. To this famous eſtabliſhment another was N 
added, in the year 1627, by pope Urban VIII. fort} 
under the denomination of a College or Seminary cent 
for the propagation of the Faith. This ſeminary. plob 
is ſet apart for the education of thoſe who are T tiani 
deſigned for the foreign miſſions; and they are baro 
brought up, with the greateſt care, in the know- ſoler 


ledge of all the languages and ſciences, that are of 8 
3 | neceſſary 44 


— 
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neceſſary for propagating the Goſpel among 
diſtant Natend This re Wun n was au | 
to the munificence of John Baptiſt Viles, a 
Spaniſh nobleman, who preſented to the pany 
all his ample poſſeſſions, together with his houſe, 
which was a noble and beautiful ſtructure, for 
this purpoſe. His liberality excited a ſpitit 


of emulation, and is followed with zeal 


even to this day. The Seminary was at firſt 
committed by Urban to the care and di- 
rection of three canons of the patriarchal 
churches ; but 'this appointment was afterwards 
changed, and, ever fince the year 1641, it is 
governed by the Congregation, founded by 
UNY XAT... 797 | 
III. The fame ſpirit reached France, and pro- 
duced there ſeveral 5 of a like nature. 
In the year 1663, the Congregation of preefts of 
te forcg 57 25 Was inlttuted 97 ade * 
thority, while an aſſociation of biſhops and other 
eccleſiaftics founded the Parifian Seminary for 
the m1/ſions abroad, deſigned for the education of 
thoſe who were ſet apart for the propagation of 
Chriſtianity among Pagan nations. From hence, 
apoſtolical vicars are ſtill ſent to Siam, Tonquin, 
Cochin China, and Perſia ; biſhops to Babylon, 
and miſſionaries to other Aſiatic nations: and all 
theſe ſpiritual envoys are ſupported by. the ample 
revenues of the Congregation and Seminary. 
IV. Theſe congregations and colleges fent 
forth thoſe legions of miſſionaries, who, in this 
century, covered, in a manner, the face of the 
globe, and converted to the profeſſion of Chriſ- 
tianity multitudes in the fierceſt and moſt bar- 
barous nations. After this, Lewis XIV. ſent a 
ſolemn embaſly, in the year 1684, to the king 
of Siam, whoſe prime miniſter, at that time, was 
VOL. HE b a Greek 
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a Greek Chriſtian, a man of an ambitious and en. 
terpriſing ſpirit. The deſign of this embaſſy was 
to engage the Pagan prince to embrace Chriſti. 
anity, and to permit the propagation. of the 


_  Goſpel.in his dominions. The French | biſhops 


of;Heliopolis, Berytus, and Metellopolis, that had 
been ſent into India, about the year , 166g, had 
prepared the way for this embally, and by an ac. 
count of the favourable diſpoſitions of the 
_ monarch, then reigning at Siam, had encouraged 
tire French king to make a new attempt for the 
eſlabliſhment of Chriſtianity in theſe regions. 
A fixed reſidence had been formed at Siam for 
the French miſhonaries, together with a, ſemi- 
nary for inſtructing the youth in the languages 
of the circumjacent nations, who had all ſettle- 
ments, or camps, as they are called, af the capital. 
A church was alſo erected there, by the king's 
permiſſion, in the year 1667, and that prince 
propoſed ſeveral queſtions to the miſſionaries, 
_ which ſeemed to diſcover a propenſity to inform 
himſelf concerning their religion. The biſhop 
of Heliopolis, who had gone back to Europe on 
the affairs of the miſſion, returned to Siam in 
the year 1673, with Letters from Lewis XIV. 
and Pope Clement IX. accompanied with rich 
preſents, to thank his Siameſe majeſty for the 
favours beſlowed on the French biſhops. In a 
private audience to which he was admitted, he 
explained the motive that had engaged the 
French biſhops to croſs ſo many ſeas, and the 
French king to ſend his ſubjects to countries ſo 
far from home, obſerving that a ſtrong deſire in 
lis prince, to extend the kingdom of the true God, 
was the ſole reaſon 2 their voyage. Upon this 
the king of Siam offered a port in any part. of 
his dominions, where a city might be built to the 
. ne oer 
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honour of Lewis the Great, andwhere, if he thought 


fit, he might ſend a viceroy to reſide; and de- 


clared in à public aſſembly that he would leave 


all his ſubjetts at liberty to embrace the Romiſh 
faith. — The ambaſſadors were attended by a 
great retinue of | prieſts and Jeſuits, ſome of 

whom were well acquainted with thoſe branches 
of ſcience that were agreeable to the taſte of the 
king of Siam. It was only, however, among a 
ſmall part of the people, that their labours were 


crowned with any ſucceſs; for the monarch 


himſelf, and the great men of his kingdom, remain- 
ed deaf to their inſtructions. When Monſieur 
De Chaumont arrived at Siam, he preſented a 
long memorial to the monarch, intimating how | 
ſolicitous the king of France was to have his 
Siameſe majeſty of the ſame religion with him- 
ſelf, Chaw Naraya (fo was he named, ) who had 
adminiſtered hopes which he never intended to 
accompliſh, anſwered this memorial in a very 

acute manner. After aſking who had made the 
king of France believe that he entertained any 
ſuch ſentiments, he deſired this minilter to tell 
the French ambaſſador, \** That he left it to his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty to judge, whether the 
change of a religion that had been followed in 
his dominions for 2229 years, could be a matter 
of ſmall importance to him z— that, beſides, he 
was much ſurpriſed to find the king of France 
concern himſelf ſo zealouſly in a matter which 
related to God and not to kim, and in which, 
though it related to God, the Deity did not ſeem 


to meddle at all, but left it entirely to human 


diſcretion.” The king aſked, at the ſame time, 


„Whether the true God, that created heaven 


and earth, and had beſtowed on mankind ſuch 
different natures and inclinations, could not. 


miniſter were 


And accordingly a numerous tribe of Je | 
Dominicans, Franciſcans, and Capuchins ſet out, 
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when he gave to men the ſame bodies and ſonls; 


have alſo, if he had pleaſed, inſpired them with 


the ſame religious ſentiments?“ He added, 
That, ſince order among men, and unity in 
religion, depend abſolutely on Divine Provi- 
uw who could as eaſily introduce them into 
the world as that diverſity of ſetts that prevails 
in it, it is natural to conclude that the true God 
takes as much pleaſure to be honoured by dif- 
ferent modes of worſhip, as to be gloriſied by a 
prodigious: number of different creatures, who 
Praiſe him every one in his own way.” He 


moreover aſked, © Whether that beauty and 
variety, which we admire in the order of 


nature, be leſs admirable in the order. of 


ſupernatural things, or leſs becoming? How 


ever that be (continued the king) fince we know 
that God is the abſolute maſter of the world, 
and that we are perſuaded nothing comes to 


| Paſs contrary to his will, I reſign my perſon and 
dominions into the arms of his providence, and 


beſeech his eternal wiſdom to diſpoſe thereof 
according to his good will and pleaſure.” But 
the king, though he choſe. to perſevere in the 
religion of his anceſtors, diſcovered a ſpirit of con- 
deſcenſion towards the conduttors of this miſhon. 


So that as long as this prince and his miniſter 
lived, the French ſtill retained ſome hopes. But 
theſe hopes entirely vaniſhed in the year 1688, 


when, in a popular ſedition, both king and 
put to death; and then the 
miſhonaries returned home. alex en 

V. China, the moſt extenſive of all the Aſiatic 
kingdoms, could not but appear to the mil- 
fionaries an object worthy of their . 
elUits, 


about 
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about the commencement of this century, with 
a view to enlighten that immenſe region with 


the knowledge of the Goſpel. All theſe, how- 


ever they differ in'other matters, agree' in pro- 
claiming their aſtoniſhing ſucceſs. It is never- 
theleſs certain, that the principal honour belongs. 

to the eſuits, who, with a peculiar dexterity 
and addreſs, . removed the obſtacles to the 
progreſs of Chriſtianity, among a people whoſe 
natural acuteneſs and pride were accompanied 
with a ſuperſtitious attachment to the religion 
of their anceſtors. Theſe artful miſſionaries 
ſtudied the temper, character, taſte, inclinations, 
and prejudices of the Chineſe, with incredible 
attention; and perceiving that their natural ſa- 
gacity was attended with an ardent deſire of 


improvement in knowledge, and that they took 


the higheſt pleaſure 1 in the ſtudy of the arts and 
ſciences, and more eſpecially in the mathematics, 
they loft no occaſion of ſending for ſuch mem- 
bers of their Order, as, beſides We knowledge 
of mankind and prudence in tranſacting buſineſs, 
were alſo maſters of the different branches of 
learning and philoſophy. Some of theſe acquired, 
in a very ſhort ſpace of time, ſuch a high de- 
pres of influence, that they came at length to the 
:nowledge of the emperor, were loaded by him 
with the moſt honourable marks of diſtinction 
and were employed in the moſt important delibe- 
rations and affairs of the cabinet. Under the 
ptoteftion of ſuch powerful patrons, the other 


miffionaries were delivered from all danger in 


the exerciſe of their miniſtry, and encouraged 


| to exert themſelves with vigour and perſeverance Gy 


in the propagation of the Goſpel, in all that 


mighty empire, 

I This promiſing aſpe& of things was clouded 

th 9 time, when Xun, chi, the firſt Chinefe 
1 'Þ8 | _ emperor 


9 e Ceneral Hir 


/ » emperor of the Mogul race, died and left a ſon 


under age. The grandees of the empire, to 
whole care this young prince was committed 
had long entertained an averſion to Chriſtianity, 
and only. ſought for a_convenient occaſion of 
venting, their rage againſt it. This occaſion 
was now greedily embraced. The guardians of 
the young prince abufed his power to execute 
their purpoſes, and, after uſing their utmoſt ef. 


forts to extirpate Chriſtianity wherever it was 
profeſſed, they perſecuted its patrons, eſpecially 
the Jeſuits, with great bitterneſs, deprived them 
of all the honours and advantages they had en- 


- 


Joyed, and treated them with the utmoſt bar- 
barity. John Adam Schaal, their chief, whoſe 
advanced age and extenſive knowledge, together 


with the honourable place he held at court, 


feemed to demand exemption from the calamities 


- that purſued his brethren, was thrown into priſon, 


and condemned to death, while the other miſ- 
| fionaries were ſent into exile. Theſe ſcenes 
were exhibited in the year 1664; but, about 
five years after, when Kang-hi aſſumed the reins 
of government, a new. face of things appeared. 
The Chriſtian cauſe not only gained ground, but 
received ſuch diſtinguiſhed marks of protection 
from the throne, that the Jeſuits uſually date 
from this period the golden age of Chriſtian ity 
in China. The new emperor began his reign 
by recalling the Jeſuits and reſtoring them to 
the influence they had formerly enjoyed. But 
his generoſity did not ſtop here: for he ſent to 
Europe for a greater number, ſuch of them par- 
_ ticularly as were eminent for their {kill in the 
arts and ſciences. Some of theſe he placed in 
the higheſt offices of the ſtate, and employed 
in civil tranſactions of the greateſt l 
"ring | | . thers 
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Others he choſe for his private friends and 
counſellors, who were to affiſt him with their 
advice in various matters. Theſe friends and 
counſellors were principally choſen from among 
the French Jeſuits. Thus the Order was raiſed; 
in a little time, to the very ſummit of favour. 
And now a multitude of ſpiritual labourers from 
all parts of Europe repaired to China, allured'by 
the proſpect of a glorious harveſt. And they 
made a prodigious number of converts to the 
Spas of the Goſpel, The triumph of 
Chriſtianity ſeemed to be complete, when, in 


the year 1692, the emperor iſſued out that re- 
markable edi. by which he declared, that the 
Chriſtian religion was, in no wiſe, detrimental 
to the, ſafety of the monarchy as its enemies pre- 
tended, and by which alſo he granted 10 all bis 
ſubje cis an entire freedom of conſcience and a 
full permiſſion to embrace the Goſpel. This 
triumph was ſtill further confirmed, when the 
ſame prince, in the year 1700, ordered a mag- 
nificent church to be built for the Jeſuits within 
e precincis of the imperial palace. 


VII. This ſurprifing ſucceſs of the Chriſtian 


cauſe was undoubtedly .owing to the Jeng 
But, being thus exalted, they entirely loſt ſight. 
of all the duties incumbent on the minifters 
of Chriſt, by not only 1 of worldly 
honours and places of civil authority, but 


aſpiring after them with all the ardour of an inſa- 


tiable ambition; and by deſerting the ſimplicity 
ok a frugal and humble appearance, and indulg- 


ing themſelves in all external pomp and ſplendor, 
ſuch as coſtly garments, numerous retinues, luxu- 
rious tables, and magnificent houſes. Mean time 


the more obſcure members of that Order, who 


were appointed to inſtruft the Chinefe in the 


truths 


— 
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truths of the Goſpel, ſpent in the practice of 


uſury, and in. various kinds of traffic, the precious 
moments which ought to haye been conſecrated 
to. the functions of their miniſtry, x. 
VIII. The grand accuſation brought againſt 
the Jeſuits in China, is, that they make an im- 
pious mixture of light aud darkneſs, of Chineſe 
ſuperſtition, and Chriſtian truth, in order to 
triumph over the e of that people 
againſt che Goſpel ;_ an: | that they allow their 


T > 4 


the Chineſe miſſion, abſolutely inconſiſtent with 


* 
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the purity of the Chriſtian religion. But the 

pope, to whoſe ſupreme deciſion Maigrot ſub- 
mitted this important editt, refuſed to come to a 
determination on either ſide; and, in the year 
1699, appointed a congregation of choſen doctors 


to decide this tedious controverſy. This re- 


ſolution of the pontiff was no ſooner made public, 
than all the enemies of the Jeſuits, in all quarters 
of the church of Rome, came forth with their 
complaints, and loaded the whole ſociety with 
the moſt bitter reproaches. But the concluſion 
of this momentous conteſt belongs to the hiſtory 
of the following century. e | 
IX. The labours of the Romiſh miſſionaries, 
eſpecially the Jeſuits, were crowned in Japan 
with ſurpriſing ſucceſs, towards the commence- 
ment of this century, and made an incredible 
number of converts to the Chriſtian religion. 
But this proſperous ſtate of the church was 
ſomewhat interrupted by the prejudices, that 
the prieſts and grandees of the kingdom had 
conceived againſt the new religion, But the 


cauſe of Chriſtianity did not ſuffer only from the 


virulence of its enemies; it was wounded in the 
houſe of its friends by the inteſtine quarrels and 

contentions of thoſe, to whom the care of the 
church was committed. For the ſame ſeenes 
of diſcord, that had given ſuch offence in the 
other Indian provinces, were renewed in Japan, 
where the Dominicans, Francifcans, and Auguſ- 
tinians were at perpetual variance with the 
Jeſuits. This variance produced, on both ſides, 


the heavieſt accuſations. The Jeſuits were 


charged, by the other miffionaries, with —— 
an exceſhve indulgence both to the vices an 


ſuperſlitions of the Japaneſe, with crafty and 


* 


low practices, with an ambitious thirſt after au- 
mg IO thority, 
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thority, and” other miſdemeanours of à like 
nature. Such were the conteſts among the 
miſſionaries in Japan; and nothing, but the 
amazing progreſs that Chriſtianity bad already 
made, and the immenſe multitude: of thoſe that 
had embraced it, could have prevented them 
from being fatal to its intereſts. e 
X. But a new ſcene aroſe in the year 1615 : 
the emperor iſſued out againſt the profeſſors and 


miniſters of that religion, an edit which was 


executed with a degree of barbarity; unparalleled 
in the Chriſtian hiſtory. This perſecution raged, 
during many years, with unrelenting fury, and 
ended with the total extinction of Chriſtianity 
throughout that mighty empire. That religion, 
which had been ſuffered to make ſuch; a rapid 
progreſs, was, at length, conſidered as detrimental 
to the intereſts. of the "monarchy, inconſiſtent 
with the good of the people, derogatory from 
the majeſty of their high prieſt, whom they re- 
vered as a perſon deſcended from the Gods, 


and, on theſe accounts, unworthy not only of 


protection, but even of toleration. This judg- 
ment: was followed with the fatal Order, by 
which all foreigners, that were Chriſtians, and 
more eſpecially the Spaniſh and Portugueſe, 
were commanded to depart the kingdom; and 
the natives, who had embraced the Goſpel, to 
renounce the doctrine of Chriſt, on pain of 
death in the moſt dreadful forms. This tre- 
mendous Order was the ſignal for the perpe- 


tration of . ſuch: horrors as imagination will 


ſcarcely be able to conceive. Innumerable 
multitudes of the Japaneſe Chriſtians of each 
ſex, and of all ages, ranks, and ſtations, expired. 
with magnanimous conſtancy, amidſt the moſt 
dreadful torments, rather than apoſtatize from 
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the faith. . And both the Jeſuits and their adver- 
ſaries in the miſſions explated, in ſome meaſure, 
if I may ſo expreſs — by the agonies they 
endured and the fortitude with which they ſut- 
fered, the faults they had committed in the 
exerciſe of their miniſtry. For it is well known, 
that the greateſt art of them died magnani- 
mouſly for the cauſe of Chriſt, by the hands of 
the executioner, and that ſome. of them Expired 
with triumphant joy. 

Hiſtorians are not entirely agreed with reſpeRt 
to the real cauſes of this mercileſs perſecution. 


But moſt of them inform us, that certain let- 
ters, intercepted by the Dutch, had perſuaded the 


emperor, that the miſſionaries had formed de- 


ſigns againſt his government, and aimed at 


nothing leſs than exciting their numerous diſ- 
ciples to rebellion, with a view to reduce the 
kingdom of Japan under the dominion of Por- 
tugal. A diſcovery of this nature could not but 
make impreſſion upon a prince naturally ſuſpi- 
cious and cruel, ſuch as the emperor then 
reigning was; and accordingly the moment he 


received this information, he concluded, that he 


could not fit ſecure on his throne while the 
ſmalleſt ſpark of Chriſtianity remained in. his 
dominions. It is from this period, that we date 
the ſevere edict by which all Europeans are for- 
bidden to approach the Japaneſe dominions, and 
in conſequence of which all the terrors of fire 
and ſword are employed to deſtroy whatever 
carries the remoteſt aſpett of the Chriſtian doc- 
trine. The only exception to this univerſal law 


is made in favour of a handlul of Dutch mer- 
chants, who are allowed to import, annually, a 


certain quantity of European commodities, and 
have a factory „or rather a kind of priſon, allowed 


& 
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1661, under the reign of Charles II. the work 
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them, in one of the extremities of the kingdom, 


where they are ſtrictly watched, and rigorouſly 
confined from all communication with the na- 


tives, but what is eſſentially neceffary to the com- 


merce they carry on. ee e 

XI. The example of the Roman Catholic 
ſtates excited a ſpirit of emulation in proteſtant 
countries, and induced them to propagate a purer 
Chriſtianity among thoſe nations that lay in the 
darkneſs of paganiſm. Juſtinian Erneſt, baron 
of Wels, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this good cauſe, 
having formed the plan of a ſociety that was to 


be intruſted with the propagation of the Goſpel 


in foreign parts. But ſeveral circumſtances 
concurred to prevent the execution of this pious 
deſign, among which we may reckon, princi- 
pally, - the peculiar ſituation of the ' Lutheran 
princes, of whom very few have either terri- 
tories, forts, or ſettlements, beyond the limits of 
© 

This was by no means the cafe with the prin- 
ces and ſtates that profeſſed the Reformed reli- 
gion. The Engliſh and Dutch, eſpecially, whoſe 
{hips ſailed to the moſt diſtant corners of the 

lobe, and who, moreover, in this century, had 
ent colonies to Afia, Africa, and America, had 
abundant opportunities of ſpreading the know- 
ledge of Chriſtianity among the unenlightened 
nations. Nor were theſe opportunities entirely 
neglected. In the year 1647, the propagation 
of the Goſpel in foreign parts was committed, 
by an act of the Engliſh parliament, to the care 
of a ſociety compoled of perſons of eminent 


rank and merit. The civil wars that enſued, 


ſuſpended the execution of the plans that were 
laid for carrying on this ſalutary work. In the year 


was 
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was reſumed, and the ſociety re- eſtablifhled. In 
the year 1701, this reſpectable ſociety received 
ſingular marks of favour from King William III. 
who enriched it wich new donations and pri- 
vileges. Since that period, it has been diſtinguiſhed 
by ample marks of the munificence of the kings 
of England, and of the liberality of perſons of 
all ranks and orders, and has been, and continues 
to be, eminently uſeful in facilitating the means 
of inſtruction to the nations that lie in Pagan 
darkneſs, and more eſpecially to the Americans. 
Nor are the efforts of the United Provinces,” in 
the advancement of Chriſtian knowledge, to be 
paſſed over in ſilence; ſince they, alſo, are ſaid 
to have converted to the Goſpel a prodigious 
number of Indians, in the iſlands of Ceylon and 
Formoſa, the coaſts of Malabar and other Aſiatic 
ſettlements. i 2310158 HEME 10 $908 
XII. The inward parts of Africa remain fill 
in Paganiſm, as they have been hitherto inac- 
ceſſible to the moſt adventurous of the Euro- 
eans. But in the maritime provinces, and 
eſpecially thoſe where the Portugueſe have their 
ſettlements, there are ſeveral difiris in which 
the religion of Rome has prevailed. It is 
nevertheleſs acknowledged, by the more inge- 
nuous hiſtorians, even among the Roman-Ca- 
tholics, that, of the proſelytes made there, a very 
ſmall number deſerve the denomination of 
Chriſtians; ſince the greateſt part of them re- 
tain the ſuperſtitions of their anceſtors, and the 
very beſt diſhonour their profeſſion by various 
praftices of a moſt vicious and corrupt na- 
ture. Any progreſs that Chriſtianity made 
in theſe parts muſt be chiefly attributed 
to the Capnchin miſſionaries, who fuffered' 
dreadful hardſhips in their attempts te bring 
VOI. III. Cc | | the 
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the ſavage Africans under the © Chriſtian, 
_ yoke, Theſe attempts ſucceeded ſo far as to 
gain over to the profeſſion of the Goſpel the 
kings of Benin and Awerri, and alſo to engage 
Anna Zingha, queen of Metamba, and all her 
ſubjects, to embrace, in the year 1652, the 
Chriſtian; faith. The African miſſions were 
allotted to this Order by the court of Rome, 
and by the ſociety de propaganda. fide, ſince 
none were ſo proper to undertake an enterpriſe 
attended with ſuch difficulties, as a ſet of men 
whoſe monaſtic inſtitute had rendered familiar 
to them the ſevereſt acts of mortification ;. nor 
does it appear that the other Orders beheld, 
with the ſmalleſt envy, their dear-bought glory. 
XIII. America ſwarms with colonies from 
Spain, Portugal, and France, all which profeſs 
the Chriſtian religion, as it has been disfigured 
hy the church of Rome. But theſe coloniſts, 
ally the Spaniards and Portugueſe, are the 
moſt worthleſs and profligate ſet of men that 
hear the Chriſtian name; and this is confirmed by 
the teſtimonies of ſeveral Roman- Catholic 
writers of, great authority. Nay the clergy 
themſelves ſurpaſs even the idolatrous natives 
in the ridiculous rites which they perform in 
the worſhip of God, as well as in the licentiouſ- 
neſs of their manners, and the enormity of the 
crimes they commit. Thoſe of the ancient in- 
habitants of America, who either have ſubmitted 
to the European yoke, or live near their co- 
lonies, have imbibed ſome faint knowledge of 
the Romiſh religion. As to thoſe Indians who 
live more remote from the European ſettlements, 
and wander about in the woods without any 
fixed habitation, they are abſolutely incapable 
either of receiving or retaining any notions of 
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the Chriſtian doctrine, unleſs they be previouſſy 
reclaimed from that vagrant manner of life, by 
an intercourſe with eee eee 
manners are adapted to attract their love and 
excite their imitation. This the Jeſuits have 
found by conſtant experience. Hence they have 
erected cities, and founded civil ſocieties like 
the European ſtates, in ſeveral Indian provinces 
both in South and North-America; and they 
_difcharge the double functions of magiſtrates and 
doctors among theſe their new ſubjetts.” But it 
has appeared from relations worthy of credit, 
that theſe exploits of the Jeſuits, in the internal 
and more inacceſſible provinces of America, are 
not ſo much carried on with a view to the pro- 
pagation of Chriſtianity, as with an intention to 
tify their own inſatiable avarice and ambition. 
And, accordingly, they are reported to ſend 
yearly to the members of their Order, in Europe, 
immenſe quantities of gold, drawn from Ame- 
rican provinces where they have power and 
property, but chiefly from Paraguay. 
While Father Labat was at Rome; Father 
Tamburini, at that time general of the Jeſuits, 
aſked him ſeveral queſtions relating to the pro- 
greſs of Chriſtianity in America; to which with 
equal courage and candour he gave immediately 
this general anſwer, That the Goſpel had 
made little or no real progreſs in that country; 
that he had never met with one adult perſon 
among the Americans, who could be eſteemed a 
true proſelyte to Chriſtianity; and that the 
miſſionaries could ſcarcely pretend to any other 
exploits {of a ſbiritual kind) than their havin 
'baptized ſome children at the point of death. 
He added, at the ſame time, That in order to 
make the Americans Chr:/l:ans, it was previoully 
TR Cc 2 neceſſary 


in pompous terms, the induſ 
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neceſſary to make them men.” This bold Do- 
minican, who had been himſelf a miſſionary in 


the American iſlands, had a great mind to give 


Tamburini ſome ſeaſonable advice concerning 
the immenſe wealth and authority that the 
Jeſuits had acquired in theſe parts of the world; 


but the cunning old man eluded this part of the 


converſation, and turned it upon another ſub- 
Jef. | Labat gave, upon another occaſion, a ſtill 


greater proof of his undaunted ' ſpirit and 
preſence of mind; for when, in an audience 


granted him by Clement XI. that pontiff praiſed, 


Portugueſe and Spaniſh miſſionaries in pro- 
moting the ſalvation of the Americans, and 
reproached the French with inactivity and indif- 
ference in a matter of fuch high importance, 
our reſolute Dominican told-him plainly, * That 


the Spaniards and Portugueſe boaſted of the 


ſucceſs of their labours without any ſort of founda- 
tion; fince it was well known, that, inſtead of 


converts, they had only made hypocrztes, all their 
diſciples among the Indians having been forced, 


by the dread of puniſhment and the terrors of 
death, to embrace Chriſtianity ;” adding more- 
over, That ſuch as had received baptiſm con- 
tinued as open and egregious idolaters as they 


had been before their profeſſion of Chriſtianity.” 
Jo this account we might add the relations of a 
whole cloud of witneſſes, whoſe teſtimonies are 


every way worthy of credit, and who declare 


unanimoufly the ſame thing. In the year 1750, 
the courts of Madrid and Liſbon entered into a 
treaty for fixing che limits of their reſpective do- 


minions in 'South-America. The Jeſuits, who 


had formed an independent Republic in the 
| Heart of theſe dominions, compoſed of the 


Indians, 


and zeal of the 
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ceived new orders from thence to proceed. A 


Indians, whom they had gained by the inſinua- 


ting ſoftneſs and affected mildneſs, and gene- 
oa 


y of their proceedings, were much alarmed. 
at this treaty. It was one of the fundamental 


lauvs of this new ſtate (which was founded under 


the maſk of a Chriſtian miſſion) that neither 
biſhop, governor, nor any officer civil, military, 


or eccleſiaſtical, nay, nor even any individual 


Spaniard or Portugueſe, ſhould be admitted into 
its territories, to the end that the proceedings of 
the Jeſuits might ſtill remain an impenetrable 
ſecret. - The members of their Order were 
alone to be inſtrufted in this profound myſtery. 


The uſe of the Spaniſh language was prohibited 


throughout this new territory, in order to pre- 
vent more effectually all communication between 
the Indians and that nation. The Indians were 
trained to the uſe of arms, furmſhed with artil- 
lery, inſtructed in the art of war, taught to be- 
hold the Jeſuits as their ſovereigns and their 
Gods, and to look upon all white people, except 


the Jeſuits, as demoniacs, atheiſts, and as their 


barbarous and mortal enemies. Such was the 


ſtate of things when, in the year 1752, the 


united troops of Spain and Portugal marched 
towards the eaſtern borders of the river Uragat, 
to make the exchanges of certain villages that 
had been agreed upon in the treaty abovemen- 


| tioned. Upon this the Jeſuits, not being ſuffi- 


ciently prepared for their defence, demanded a 
delay of the execution of the treaty under vari- 
ous pretexts. This delay was granted. But as 
the Spaniſh general Gomez Freire Andrada per- 
ceived that theſe 2 Fathers employed this 
delay in arming the Indians and confirming them 
in their rebellion, he wrote to his court, and re- 
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| war-enſued between the Spaniſh' and Portugueſe” 
on one fide, and the Indians, animated by the 
Jeſuits, on the other, in which the Jeſuits were 
finally expelled. [er 
XIV. The cauſe of Chriſtianity was promoted 
with more wiſdom, and conſequently wich better 
fucceſs, in thoſe parts of America where the En- 
gliſh formed ſettlements during this century; and 
though it had the greateſt ignorance, ſtupidity, 
and indolence, to conquer, made, in a litile time 
a conſiderable progreſs. The Engliſh Indepen- 
dents, who retired to America on account of 
their diſſenſion from the eſtabliſhed religion of 
their country, claimed the honour of beginning 
à work that has been ſince continued with abun- 
dant fruit. Several families that had been ſet- 
tled in Holland, removed from thence into 
America in 1620, and there laid the foundations 
ol a new ſtate. The ſucceſs that attended this 
firſt emigration engaged great numbers of the 
people called Puritans, who groaned under the 
- oppreſhon of the biſhops, and of a court, by 
Which this oppreſſion was authoriſed, to follow 
the fortunes of theſe religious adventurers; and 
this produced a ſecond emigration in the year 
1629. But notwithſtanding the ſucceſs that in 
time crowned this enterpriſe, its firſt beginnings 
were unpromiſing, the coloniſts, 1mme- 
diately after their arrival, laboured under ſuch 
hardſhips in the dreary and uncultivated wilds 
of this new region, that they could make but 
little progreſs in inſtrufting the Indians: their 
whole induſtry being ſcarcely ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve the infant ſettlement from famine. But 
towards the year 163, things put on a better | 0 
aſpect: the colony began to flouriſh, and the 
new comers, among whom Mr. Mayhew, _ 
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pard, and Elliot, made an eminent figure, had 
the leiſure, courage, and tranquillity of mind, 
that were neceſſary to the execution of ſuch an 


important deſign. All theſe devout exiles were 


remarkably zealous, laborious, and ſucceſsful in 
the converſion of the Indians; but none ac- 
quired ſuch a ſhining reputation in this, as John 
Elliot, who learned their language, into which he 
tranſlated the Bible and other inſtructive books, 

thered together the wandering ſavages, and 
ormed them into regular congregations, in- 
ſtructed them in a manner ſuited to the dullneſs 
of their comprehenſion; and, by ſuch eminent 
diſplays of his zeal, and indefatigable induſtry, 


merited, after his death, the honourable title of 


the Apoſtle of the Indians. 
The unexpected ſucceſs, that attended theſe 
you attempts, drew the attention of the par. 
lament and people of England; and the further 
advancement of this good cauſe appeared an 


object of ſufficient importance to claim the pro- 


tection of the great council of the nation. Thus 


was formed that illuſtrious ſociety, which derives 
its title from the purpoſe of its inſtitution, even 


the Propagation of the Gofpel in foreign parts, and 
which, in proportion to the increaſe of its number 
and revenues, has ſtill augmented its efforts for 
the inſtruction of the Pagans in all parts of the 
world. It is true, after all its efforts, much is yet 
to be done; but it is alſo true, that much 

been done, and that the undertakings of this re- 
ſpectable ſociety have been followed with good 
fruit. The American provinces that were taken 
from the Portugueſe by the Dutch, under the 
command of Count Maurice of Naſſau, became 


immediately an object of the pious zeal of their 


new maſters, who began with great ardour and 


remarkable 
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rem arkable ſucceſs, to 1 pread the light of the 


Goſpel among the wretched inhabitants of thoſe 


benighted regions. But this fair proſpect was 
afterwards clouded, in the year 1644, when the 
Portugueſe recovered the territories they had 


. e 
XV. Religion in general, and the Chriſtian 
religion in particular, had many enemies to en- 


counter in this century; though their number 


has been ſtudiouſly diminiſhed in the accounts 
of ſome, and greatly exaggerated in the repre- 
ſentations of others. The Engliſh complain of 
the reign of Charles II. as the fatal period, when 
corruption of manners, and vice, in the moſt 
profligate forms, over-ran their nation, engen- 
dered a ſpirit of infidelity, and formed a ſet of 
unhappy men, who employed all the wantonneſs 
of wit, and all the ſallies of imagination, to ex- 
tinguiſh a ſenſe of religion in the minds of 
mankind. That this complaint is far from being 
 proundleſs, appears, on the one hand, from the 
number of thoſe writers among the Engliſh, 
whoſe productions were levelled. againſt all re- 


ligion, and, on the other, from the ſtill ſuperior 


number of learned and ingenious treatiſes, in 
which the divinity and intrinſic excellence of 
the Goſpel were demonſtrated in the moſt con- 
ſpicuous manner. 

XVI. The leader of the impious band in En- 
gland, which, ſo early as the reign of Charles 
II. attempted to diſſolve the ſolemn obligations 
of religion, was Thomas Hobbes of Malmeſbury, 
a man whoſe audacious. pride was accompanied 
with an uncommon degree of artifice, and whoſe 
reputation was more owing to the ſubtilty of 
His genius, than to any progreſs he had made 
either in ſacred or profane erudition, This 
BITS 1652731 © _. | EE man, 
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man, notwithſtanding the pernicious tendency . 


of his principles, had ſeveral adherents in En- 
gland; yea, and has found, in foreign countries, 
more than one apologiſt. But if it ſhould be 
granted, on the one hand, that Hobbes was not 
totally deſtitute of all ſenſe of a Deity; yet it 
muſt be allowed, on the other, that his tenets 


lead, by natural conſequences, to a contempt of 
all religion, and that in ſome of his productions 


there are viſible marks of an extreme averſion to 
Chriſtianity. 1 

The next to him was John Wilmot, earl 
of Rocheſter, who had inſulted the ma- 
jeſty of God, and trampled upon religion 


with a profane frenzy that far ſurpaſſed the im- 


piety of Hobbes, but whoſe repentance and con- 
verſion were alſo as palpable as had been his 


folly. Rocheſter was a man of uncommon 
ſagacity, of a fine genius, and an elegant taſte; 


but theſe natural talents were accompanied with 


the greateſt levity and the moſt impetuous pro- 
penſity to unlawful pleaſures. So that, as lon} 
as health continued, his life was an pn ce 
ſcene of debauchery. He was, however, ſo 
happy in his laſt years, as to ſee the extreme 
folly of his paſt conduct. This conviction of his 
guilt produced a deep contrition and repentance, 
and an ardent recourſe to the mercy of God as 
it is manifeſted in the Goſpel of Jeſus Chrift. 
In theſe pious ſentiments he departed this life in 
the year 1600. "2 „ 
In this liſt we may alſo place Anthony Aſhley 
Cooper, earl of . 85 who died of a con- 


ſumption at Naples, in the year 1703; not that 


this writer attacked openly the Chriſtian religion, 
but that the moſt ſeducing ſtrokes of wit and 
raillery rendered him one of its moſt dangerous 

ED enemies; 
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enemies; nay, ſo much the more dangerous, 
becauſe his oppoſition was carried on under a 
"maſk. His works are remarkable for beauty of 
dition, but ought to be read with the utmoſt 
caution. The brutal ruſticity and uncouth turn 
of John Toland, a native of Ireland, who, 
towards the concluſion of this century, was ren- 
dered infamous by ſeveral libels againſt Chriſ- 
wanity, muſt appear doubly diſguſting, when com. 
pared with the ſpecious refinement of the writer 
now mentioned. However, as thoſe writers, who 
flatter the paſſions by endeavouring to remove all 
the reſtraints of religion, will never want patrons 
among the licentious part of mankind; ſo this 
man, who was not e of learning, impoſed 
upon the ignorant and unwary, notwithſtanding 
the exceſs of his arrogance and vanity, and the 
ſhocking rudeneſs and ferocity of his manners. 
It is not neceſſary to mention other authors of 
this claſs, who appeared in England, during this 
century; the reader may however add to thofe 
that have been already named, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, who, if he did not abſolutely deny 
the divine origin of the Goſpel, maintained, at 
leaſt, that it was not eſſentially neceſſary to the 
ſalvation of mankind; and Charles Blount, who 
compoſed a book, entitled, The Oracles of Reaſon, 
and, in the year 1693, died by his own hand. 
Lord Herbert did not deny the divinity of the 
Goſpel; he even declared, that he had no in- 
tention to attack Chriſtianity, which he calls, in 
expreſs terms, the Beſt Religion. But, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe fair profeſſions, his lordſhip loſes no 
occaſion of throwing out inſinuations againſt 
'Revealed Religion. But this ſame deiſt, who 
was the firſt, and, indeed, the leaſt contemptible 
of that tribe in England, has left upon record 
{25-44 98 | one 
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de Veritate, he apprehended he ſhould meet with 


much oppoſition, and was dubious ſor ſome time 
whether it would not be prudent to ſuppreſs it. 
« Being thus doubtful, /ays his lordſhip, in my 
chamber /at Paris where he was ambaſſador in 


the year 1624) one fair day in the fummer, my 


caſement being open towards the ſouth, the ſun 
ſhining clear, and no wind flirring, I took my 
book, de Veritate, in my hands, and kneeling on 
my knees, devoutly ſaid theſe words: O thou. 
eternal God, author of this hight, that now ſhines 
upon me, and giver of all inward illuminalions; 

do beſeech thee, of thine infinite goodneſs, to 
pardon a greater requeſt than a ſinner as * to' 


ſhall 


male: I am not ſatisfied enough, whether 


publiſh this book : MF it be for thy glory, I'beſeech 


thee to give me ſome SIGN FROM HEAVEN; 7 


not, I ſhall ſuppreſs t. What does the reader 
now think of e 01 

demands a /upernatural Revelation in favour of 
a book, that was deſigned to prove al! Reve- 


lation uncertain and u/ele/s? But the abſurdity 


does not end here, for our Deiſt not only /ought 


for this Revelation, but alſo obtained it, if we' 


are to believe him, Let us, at leaſt, hear him. 
« I had no ſooner, ſays he, ſpoken theſe words; 


but a loud, though yet gentle noiſe came forth 
from the heavens (for it was like nothing on 


earth) which did ſo cheer and comfort me, that 


I took my petition as granted.” Rare credulity 
this in an unbeliever! but theſe gentlemen can 
believe. even againſt reaſon, when it anſwers 
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one of the ſtrongeſt inſtances of fanaticiſm that 
perhaps ever has been heard of. This inſtance. 
1s preſerved in a manuſcript life of Lord Her- 
bert, drawn up from memorials penned by him- 
ſelf. It is as follows: having finiſhed his book 


this corner-ſtone of Deiſm, who 


WH 
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their purpoſe. His lordſhip continues, « This, 
however ſtrange it may ſeem, I proteſt before 
the eternal God is true; neither am I ſuper. 
Miiouſly deceived herein.” OO OOO Oey. 
XVII. Infidelity and even Atheiſm ſhewed 
themſelves alſo on the continent during this 
century. In France, Julius Cæſar Vanini, the 
author of two books, the one entitled, The Am- 
phitleatre of Providence, and the other Dialogues 
concerning Nature, was publicly burnt, at Tho- 
louſe, in the year 1629. lt is nevertheleſs to be 
obſerved, that ſeveral learned and reſpeQable 
riters conſider this unhappy man rather as a 
victim to bigotry and envy than as a martyr to 
impiety and Atheiſm, and maintain, that neither 
his life nor his writings were ſo abſurd as to 
entitle him to the character of a deſpiſer of God 
and religion. * 4 
XVIII. The moſt acute and eminent of the 
Atheiſts of this century, whoſe ſyſtem repre- 
fented the Supreme Author of all things as a 
Being bound by the immutable laws of neceſſity 
or fate, was Benedict Spinoza, a Portugueſe Jew. 
This. man, who died at the Hague in the year 
1677, : obſerved, in his conduct, the rules of 
wiſdom and probity, much better than many 
who profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, nor did he 
ever endeavour to pervert the ſentiments of 
thoſe with whom he lived. It is true, that in 
his writings, more eſpecially in thoſe that were 
publiſhed after his death, he maintains openly, 
that God and the Unzver/e are one and the ſame 
Being, and that all things happen by the eternal 
and immutable law of nature, 1: e. of an all-com- 
prehending, and infinite Being, that exiſts and 
As by an zuvincible neceſſity. This doctrine 


leads directly to conſequences equally hr 
1 | an 
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and abſurd; for if this principle be true, each 


individual is his own God, or, at leaſt, a part of 5 


the univerſal Deity, and is, therefore, impeccable 
and perfect. 4; OY 
XIX. The progreſſive and flouriſhing ſtate of 


the arts and ſciences in the ſeventeenth century _ 
is abundantly known ; and we ſee the effects and 


enjoy the fruits of the efforts then made for the 
advancement of learning. No branch of litera- 
ture ſeemed to be neglected. Logic, philoſophy, 


hiſtory, poetry, and rhetoric, in a word, all the 


ſciences that belong to the reaſon, experience, 
obſervation, genius, memory, and imagination, 
were cultivated and improved with remarkable 
fucceſs. While the learned men of this period 
diſcovered ſuch zeal for the improvement of 
ſcience; their zeal was both inflamed and di- 
rected by one of the greateſt geniuſes that ever 
aroſe for the inſtruction of mankind. This was 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, who, towards the 
commencement of this century, opened the paths, 
that lead to true philoſophy, in his admirable 


works. A pew part of the improvements in 
of the progrels in fcience, that were 
made in Europe, during this century, was-owing 


learning, an 


to the directions of this extraordinary man. This 


is more eſpecially true of the improvements that 


were made in natural philoſophy, to which 


noble ſcience Bacon did fuch important ſervice, 


as is alone ſufficient to render his name im- 


mortal. He removed the prejudices of former 


times, which led men to conſider all human 


knowledge as circumſcribed within the bounds 


of Greek and Latin erudition, and an acquain- 
tance with the liberal arts; and thus, in the vaſt 
regions of nature, he opened ſcenes of inſtruction 


which, although hitherto unknown or diſre- 
Vor. III. . garded, 
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garded, were infinitely more noble and more 
produthve of folid nouriſhment to the minds of 
the wiſe, than that kind of learning that was in 
vogue before his time. „ 5 
XX. It is remarkable, in general, that the 
ſciences of natural philoſophy, mathematics, and 


- eflronomy in all the nations of Europe, ſeemed to 


riſe, all of a ſudden, from the weakneſs of in. 
fancy to a ſtate of full maturity. There is no 
compariſon between the philoſophers, mathema- 
ticians, and aſtronomers of the fixteenth and 
ſeventeenth centuries. The former look like 
pigmies, when compared with the gigantic ſta- 
ture of the latter. the head of theſe latter 
appears Galilei, who was encouraged, in his 
_ aſtronomical reſearches and diſcoveries, by the 
. munificence of the Grand dukes of Tuſcany. 


After this aroſe, in France, Des Cartes and Gal- 


ſendi; in Denmark, Tycho Brahe; in England, 
Boyle and Newton; in Germany, Kepler, He- 
velius, and Leibnitz; and in Switzerland, the 
two Bernoulli. Theſe excited ſuch a ſpirit of 
emulation in Europe, and were followed by ſuch 


a multitude of admirers, that, if we except thoſe 


countries that had not yet emerged from igno- 
rance and barbariſm, there was ſcarcely any 
nation that could not boaſt of a profound mathe- 
matician, a famous aſtronomer, or an emi- 
nent philoſopher. Nor were the dukes of 
Tuſcany, however diſtinguiſhed by their here- 
ditary zeal for the ſciences, the only patrons of 
philoſophy at this time; the monarchs of Great. 
Britain and France alſo, Charles II. and Lewis 
XIV. honoured the ſciences, with their pro- 
teftion and encouragement. It is to the muni- 
ficence of theſe two princes, that the Royal So- 
cieiy of. London, and the Academy cf S * at 
; £1 arts, 
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Paris, owe their origin, honours, and endow- 
ments. Theſe eſtabliſhments proved not only 
beneficial to the civil intereſts of mankind, but 
were alſo productive of ineſtimable advantages 
to the cauſe of religion. 5 
XXI. A new form of philoſophy was now 
preſented to the world, by two great men, 
Gaſſendi and Des Cartes. The former, whoſe 
profound knowledge of mathematics and aſtro- 
nomy was accompanied with the moſt engaging 
eloquence, and an acquaintance with all the va- 
rious branches of polite literature, was canon of 
Digne, and profeſſor of mathematics at Paris. 
The latter who was a man of quality and bred a 
ſoldier, ſurpaſſed the greateſt part of his comem- 
poraries in acuteneſs, and extent of genius; 
though he was inferior to Gaſſendi in learning. 
In the year 1624, Gaſſendi attacked Ariſtotle, 
veith great reſolution and ingenuity; but the re- 
ſentment which he drew upon himſelf from all 
quarters, and the ſweetneſs of his natural temper 
which made him an enemy to diſſenſion, en- 
gaged him to deſiſt. Hence no more than two 
books of the work he had compoſed againſt the 
Ariſtotelians, were made public; the other five 
were ſuppreſſed. He alſo wrote againſt Fludd, 
and the Ro/ecrucian Brethren; and here the 
Ariſtotelians beheld his labours with a favourable 
eye. After having overturned ſeveral falſe 
ſyſtems of philoſophy, he began to think of ſub. 
ſtituting ſomething more ſolid in their place, and, 
in purſuance of this deſign, he proceeded with 
the utmoſt circumſpettion. He recommended 

- to others, and followed himſelf, that wiſe method 
of philoſophical inveſtigation, which riſes from 
the objects of ſenſe to the diſcuſſions of reaſon, 
and arrives at truth by experiment and an atten- 
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tive obſervation of the laws of nature. In the 

application of this method, he had recourſe 
chiefly to mathematical fuc cours. 
XXII. Des Cartes followed a very different 
method in his philoſophical reſearches. He 
abandoned the mathematics, and employed me- 
.taphyſics, in the inveſtigation of truth. Having, 
accordingly, laid down a few plain, general pri. 
ciples, deduced immediately from the nature of 


man, his firſt buſineſs was to form diſtinct notions 


of Deity, matter, ſoul, body, ſpace, the univerſe, 
and the various parts of which it is compoſed. 
From theſe notions, examined with attention, 
.compared and combmed together, and reduced 
into a kind of ſyſtem, he proceeded further, and 
made admirable uſe of them in -reforming the 
other branches of philoſophy, and giving them 
.a new degree of ſtability. ' This he effected, by 
connecting all his branches of ' philoſophical 
reaſonings in ſuch a manner, that principles and 
- conſequences followed each other in the moſt ac- 
- curate order. This could not fail to attract the 
_ admiration of many; and no ſooner had Des 
Cartes publiſhed his diſcoveries in philoſophy, 
than a conſiderable number of eminent men, in 
. different parts of Europe, who had long enter- 
_ tained a high diſguſt againſt the jargon of the 


ſchools, declared their approbation of the new 


er and expreſſed their deſire that its author 
ſhould be ſubſtituted in the place of the Peripa- 
. tetics, as a guide to the youth in the public 
ſeminaries of learning, On the other hand, the 


Peripatetics, or Ariſtotelians, ſeconded by the 
' - clergy, who apprehended that the cauſe of re- 


1+ ligion was endangered, made a prodigious noiſe, 


and left no means unemployed to prevent the 


 downfal of their old ſyſtem. To execute fs 
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Des Cartes of the moſt. pernicious errors, but 
went ſo far as to bring a charge of Atheiſm 
againſt him. The Noſecrucians, and | Chemiſts, 
entered into the conteſt, but conducted them- 


ſelves with more moderation. The conſequences 


of this diſpute were favourable to the progreſs 
of ſcience; for the wiſer part of the European 
philoſophers, although they did not all adopt the 
ſentiments of Des Cartes, were animated by his 
example to carry on their inquiries with more 
freedom than they had formerly done, and to 
throw off that yoke of ſervitude, under which 
Ariſtotle and his followers had ſo long kept them 
in ſubjection. Eren | 5 
XXIII. The moſt eminent contemporaries of 
Des Cartes approved of this method of ariſing 
with caution and accuracy, from the moſt ſimple 
and as it were the primary dictates of reaſon, 
to truths of a more complex kind, and of ad. 
mitting nothing as truth, that was not clearly and 
diſtinfly apprehended. They unanimouſly ac- 
knowledged, that he had made moſt important 


diſcoveries in philoſophy, and had demonſtrated 


ſeveral truths, which, | before his time, were re- 
ceived upon no other evidence than that of con- 


jecture. But {till they looked upon his account 


of the principles of natural things to be founded 
on fancy rather than experience. Nay, they 
attacked the fundamental principles, upon which 
the whole ſyſtem. of his philoſophy was built, 
ſuch as his ideas of the Deity, of the univerſe, 


of matter and ſpirit, of the laws of motion, and 


other points that were connected with theſe. At 
the head of | theſe. objeftors was his own fellow- 
citizen Gaſſendi, who directed his firſt attacks 
_ againſt the principles, which ſupported his whole 
. | ſtructure. 
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frufture. He then proceeded further; and, in 
the place of the ſyſtem of Des Cartes, ſubſtituted 
one that reſembled that of Epicurus; though more 
founded not on the illuſory viſions 
of fancy, but on the teſtimony of ſenſe and ex- 
This ſagacious obſerver of nature 
ad not many followers. But what he wanted 


rational, be1 


in number was ſufficiently compenſated by the 
merit and re 


tation of thoſe who adopted his 
philoſophical ſyſtem ; for he- was followed by 
ome of the moſt eminent men in Europe, by 
erſons diſtinguiſhed in the higheſt degree, by 
their indefatigable application and their extenſive 
knowledge both of natural philoſophy and ma- 
thematics. It is alſo obſervable, that he had but 
few diſciples in his own country; but among 
the Engliſh a conſiderable number adopted his 


philoſophical ſyſtem. 
XXIV. From this 


period muſt be dated that 


famous ſchiſm that divided the philoſophical 
world into two great ſeas, Of theſe ſefts the 
one may be called Metaphyſical, and the other 
Mathematical. The Metaphy/ical ſect follows the 
ſyſtem of Des Cartes; the Mathematical, the 
principles of Gaſſendi. The former looks upon 
truth as attainable by abſtract reaſoning ; the 
latter, by obſervation and experience. The 
Carteſians ſuppoſe that many things are known 
with the utmoſt certainty. The followers of 
__  Gaſfſendi conſider man as in a ſtate of ignorance 
with reſpect to an immenſe number of things, 
and conſequently think it incumbent upon them 

to ſuſpend their judgment in a multitude of 
caſes. And hence they conſider a /y/tkem as an 


attempt by no means pro 
extent of human knowled 


portioned to the narrow 
ge. 8 N 
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XXV. All thoſe who had adopted the prin- 
_ ciples of Des Cartes, employed all their zeal and 
induſtry in correfling, amending, confirming, 
and illuſtrating, the Metaphyſical ipecies of phi- 
loſophy; and the number of its votaries was 

rodigious, particularly in France, and in the 
United Provinces. The chief of theſe were 
Malebranche and Leibnitz. Neither of theſe 
great men, indeed, adopted all the doctrines of 

es Cartes; but they both approved of his phi- 
loſophical method, which they enlarged, amended, 
and improved by ſeveral additions and corrections. 
XXVII. The Mathematical philoſophy was 

much leſs ſtudied in France. But it met with a 
favourable reception in Britain, whoſe philoſo- 
phers perceiving, in its infant features, the 

immortal lines of Verulam's wiſdom, ſnatched 
it from its cradle, in a ſoil where it was ready to 

eriſh, cheriſhed it with parental tenderneſs, and 
— ſtill continued their zealous efforts to bring 


it to maturity. The Royal Society of London 


took it under their protection, and have neither 
ſpared expence nor pains to improve it. It 
owed, more eſpecially, a great part of its im- 
provement to the induſtry of that immortal 
3 of ſcience, the pious and venerable 

r. Boyle, whoſe memory will be ever precious 
to the friends of religion, learning, and mankind. 
The illuſtrious names of Barrow, Wallis, and 
Locke, may alſo be added to the liſt of thoſe 
who contributed to the progreſs of natural 
knowledge. Nor were the learned divines of the 
Engliſh nation leſs zealous than the other patrons 
of ſcience. On the contrary, they looked upon 
the improvement of natural knowledge, not 
only as innocent, but as of high importance, 
as admirably adapted to excite and I > 
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Hrufture. He then proceeded further; and, in 


the place of the ſyſtem of Des Cartes, ſubſtituted 


one that reſembled that of Epicurus; though more 
rational, being founded not on the illuſory viſions 


of fancy, but on the teſtimony of ſenſe and ex- 


E. This ſagacious obſerver of nature 
ad not many followers. But what he wanted 
in number was ſufficiently compenſated by the 


merit and reputation of thoſe who adopted his 


philoſophical ſyſtem ; for he was followed by 
— the moſt eminent men in Europe, by 
perfor diſtinguiſhed in the higheſt degree, by 
heir indefaticnble application 2 their extenſive 
knowledge both of natural philoſophy and ma- 


tthematics. It is alſo obſervable, that he had but 


few diſciples in his own country; but among 
the Engliſh a conſiderable number adopted his 
r ſyſtem. 

XXIV. From this period muſt be dated that 
famous ſchiſm that divided the philoſophical 
world into two great ſects. Of theſe ſefts the 

one may be called Metaphy/ical, and the other 
Mathematical. The Meap vlical ſect follows the 
ſyſtem of Des Cartes; the Mathematical, the 
principles of Gaſſendi. The former looks upon 


truth as - attainable by abſtract reaſoning ; the 


latter, by obſervation and experience. The 
Cartefians ſuppoſe that many things are known 
with the utmoſt certainty. The followers of 


SGaſſendi conſider man as in a ſtate of ignorance 
with reſpect to an immenſe number of things, 


and conſequently think it incumbent upon them 
to ſuſpend their judgment in a multitude of 
caſes. And hence they conſider a /y/fkem as an 


attempt by no means proportioned to the narrow 


extent of human knowledge. 
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XXV. All thoſe who had adopted the prin- 
ciples of Des Cartes, employed all their zeal and 


induſtry in correfting, amending, confirming, 
and illuſtrating, the Metaphyſical ipecies of phi- 
loſophy ; and the number of its votaries .was 
rodigious, particularly in France, and in the 
United Provinces. The chief of theſe were 
Malebranche and Leibnitz. Neither of theſe 
great men, indeed, adopted all the dottrines of 
Jes Cartes; but they both approved of his phi- 
loſophical method, which they enlarged, amended, 
and improved by ſeveral additions and corrections. 
XXVII. The Mathematical philoſophy was 
much leſs ſtudied in France. But it met with a 


favourable reception in Britain, whoſe philoſo- 


phers perceiving, in its infant features, the 
immortal lines of Verulam's wiſdom, ſnatched 
it from its cradle, in a ſoil where it was ready to 

eriſh, cheriſhed it with parental tenderneſs, and 

ave ſtill continued their zealous efforts to bring 
it to maturity. The Royal Society of London 
took it under their protection, and have neither 
ſpared expence nor pains to improve it. It 


owed, more eſpecially, a great part of its im- 


provement to the induſtry of that immortal 
2 of ſcience, the pious and venerable 

r. Boyle, whoſe memory will be ever precious 
to the friends of religion, learning, and mankind. 
The illuſtrious names of Barrow, Wallis, and 
Locke, may alſo be added to the lift of thoſe 
who contributed to the progreſs of natural 


knowledge. Nor were the learned divines of the 


Engliſh nation leſs zealous than the other patrons 
of ſcience. On the contrary, they looked upon 
the improvement of natural knowledge, not 
only as innocent, but as of high importance, 
as admirably adapted to excite and maintain in 


the 
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the minds of men, a profound veneration for 
the Supreme Creator and Governor of the 
world, and to furniſh new ſupports to the cauſe 


. of religion, and alſo as agreeable both to the 


laws and ſpyrit of the Goſpel, and to the ſenti- 
ments of the primitive church. But the im- 
mortal man, to whoſe immenſe genius and inde- 
fatigable induſtry philoſophy owed its greateſt 
improvements, and who carried the lamp of 
knowledge into paths of nature that had been 
unexplored before, was Sir Iſaac Newton, whoſe 
name was revered, and his genius admired, even 
by: his warmeſt . adverſaries. This great 'man 
ſpent, with uninterrupted aſſiduĩity, a long life in 
corretting, digeſting, and enlarging the new 
philoſophy, and in throwing upon it the light of 
demonſtration, both by obſerving the laws of 
nature, and by ſubjecting them to the rules of 


calculation; and thus he introduced a great 


change into natural ſcience, and . It to a 
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